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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
NO. I.—=-FANNY VANE, 


Tue Vanes are, as everybody knows, an ancient and an honourable 
family,—perhaps, however, that particular branch which spells its name 
with an 1—Vain—is the most numerous. The Vanes of whom I am 
about to record a scene—for it is little more—are descended from the 
French Girouettes, and have greatly distinguished themselves for many 
centuries ;—most especially in the political world, where their versatility 
of conduct, and of aptitude to change, have obtained for different rami- 
fications of the house the distinctive sobriquet of Dog-Vane, Rat-Vane, 
and the like. 

Fanny, my heroine, was a remarkably pretty girl—pert and pathetic 
by turns—languishing or sparkling as the case might be—grave with a 
judge—scientific with a sage—pious with a priest—a connoisseur with 
artists—a Grisi with singers—a Taglioni with dancers, and so on—all 
things by turns; and yet, as I believe, perfectly sincere at the moment 
when she expressed her admiration of any particular thing to any par- 
ticular person, of which in the next she would with equal fervour de- 
clare her abhorrence to another. She had no fixed character, no settled 
principle. She was a chameleon, and varied the colour of her mind with 
the opinions of her company; and if she did not live, as chameleons 
are said to do, on air, she most assuredly existed as chameleons really 
do, on flies. 

What manner of flies? asks the reader. Was she like the celebrated 
Anna Maria Schurman, who counted spiders delicacies, and feasted 
thereon ?—Not a bit of it. The flies she sported with were lovers, and 
the honey with which she limed them—(her dime labor)—was composed 
of looks, and words, and smiles, and sighs, which together formed a 
composition more alluring than the swarms of Hybla could ever have 
produced. She was, in fact, a coquETTE. 

I am not certain that she was a professed coquette. I doubt whether 
the vacillations of her mind were even voluntary. She was placed in pe- 
culiar circumstances, and I really give her much more credit than her 
friends ever did, for a considerate F csithtion before she finally made the 
choice which was to avert her terrible destiny—of which more hereafter— 
instead of attributing to her that heartless inclination to trifle, merely 
for the gratification of winning hearts and wasting them—as the callous 
angler, after hooking his fish, having first allured, then tortured, and 
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finally caught him, throws him back into the river satisfied with the 
sport he has caused, regardless of the exposure to which he has sub- 
jected his victim, and the pain which he has inflicted, and left him to 
suffer. 

There are secrets in all families. The lady’s maid is generally mistress 
of most of them. In the family of Mr. Spencer Vane there had been a 
secret, which, however, long before this sketch is supposed to begin, had 
ceased to be any secret at all. It sounds like a story in a novel, but it 
is nevertheless true. Fanny Vane was destined to be married to a gen- 
tleman who had what is called the advantage of her in years, which in 
her eyes was one of the greatest disadvantages he could possibly possess. 
He was enormously rich; miserly, and selfish in disposition, and sin- 
gularly monosyllabic in conversation. One word at atime sufficed to 
maintain his social intercourse with the world. He was moreover plain— 
to use the softest expression—with a temper not the sweetest, and some 
other qualifications, or disqualifications, as the reader pleases, to which it 
would be impertinent, if not improper, in this place to allude. 

Fanny Vane was told that Mr. Skrymegour was to be her husband ; 
but Fanny knowing why this was settled to be the case, and being well 
aware that not “what is he’ but “what has he’ was the principle 
upon which this most unholy alliance had been concluded, thought to 
herself that if, by dint of the sweet compound of attractions, which I have 
already noticed, she could contrive to make an equally good match, with 
something younger, handsomer, more agreeable, or rather, somew hat less 
odious than old Skrymegour, she should act wisely ; hence, as I believe, 
that disposition to encourage advances, and to flirt, if you will, which, 
during the last two years of Fanny’s life, had incurred the censure of 
certain highly acidulated el lerly ladies, who, never having been “ asked ” 
themselves, could not endure to see all the dandies of the season dangling 
after Fanny Vane. 

For one week Fanny listened with assiduous attention to Captain 
Macsabretache, of the Hussars, and determined in her own mind that a 
tall man with black hair and mustachios, red cheeks and a white fore- 
head, was the thing. The next would hurry her from the delights of 
these meddling circles in London, to the marine charms of a watering- 
place ; and for that week she believed happiness to consist in an eternal 
union with Sir John Tadpole, a minute dandy, with light blue eyes, and 
a suspicion of white downy whiskers upon his cheeks. He however 
faded from her mind when the Honourable George Asston approached, 
and with the reddest possible head, and the thickest possible legs, fired 
off the most anqualified admiration of her charms and qualities — 
and so the thing went on: the flies were caught and discarded, dis- 
carded and caught again, until at length the period arrived when the 
veteran Skry megour was to claim his prize. 

* Skrymegour,”’ said Mr. Spencer Vane, “our period shortens. Fanny 
has had her run of the gaieties of two seasons, and if you really intend to 


claim your right to her hand, J think, saving your presence, you have 
no time to lose.” 


** None,” said Skrymegour. 

“What I mean to say is,’’ continued Vane, “ we have never told Fanny 
that any particular time was fixed for the marriage—she is aware that 
the engagement exists, and 1 have no doubt is quite ready to fulfil it, 
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but it is a vague anticipation-—I intend, when you have made up your 
mind, to announce it to her, or perhaps get her mother to do so.” 

* Good,” said Skryme gour. 

“She has many admirers,” said her father, “ but, somehow, I think 
she prefers men of a maturer age than those who hover about her.” 

‘* Good,” said Skrymegour. 

“ Of course, a girl like F anny,’ said Vane, “must naturally be ad- 
mired—she is handsome, with a pretty figure, highly accomplished, 
and in temper—strongly resembling me.’ 

* aay" said Skrymegour. 

“ Now,” added Vane, “if you see anything like land—I mean if you 
have arrived at anything like a decision, I would say, the sooner you 
declare the better, because you cannot expect that she, upon a pre- 
sumption | of your expected avowal and claim, is to make the first 
overture.’ 

“ No;” said Skrymegour. 

“ Am I then to understand that you really mean to enforce the condi- 
tion of your brother’s will, and demand her hand ?” 

** Yes ;”’ said Skrymegour. 

oe that case,”? said Vane, ‘I will this very evening break it to her, 


and put things en train, and perhaps, having smoothed the way, you had 
better come and sup with us. 


** Good ;” said Skrymegour. 

“ There is a soc iability i in the summer evenings,” said Vane, “ which 
pleases me,—we are old-fashioned people, and when we are here at the 
sea-side, we dine early, stroll out after our coffee, and come in about 
ten, when, as I think, the little snuggery of a domestic supper-table is 
most agreeable.”’ 

“Aye ;” said Skrymegour. 

‘You will come ?* 

“Te” 

** At ten ?” 

“'Ten.” 

ae 

“© Good.” 

And so they parted by the sea-side, at a watering place which shall 
be nameless, because the history I have to tell, and the scene I have to 
record, are known, and it might be unpleasant to Fanny Vane and her 
lovers to have them identified. 

When Vane left Skrymegour, he could not help regretting that circum- 
stances, over which he himself had no control, but which were of too 
advantageous a character to be disregarded, had destined his fair Fanny 
to be the wife of such a man,—indeed to such a degree was this feeling 
excited, that he could not make up his mind to prepare his daughter to 
receive their evening’s guest in the character of her future husband, and 
therefore resolved to put the affair under the management of Mrs. 
Vane, his better half, and who certainly had, as the old proverb says, 
“the better half of the stick in her hands.’’ 

Upon his arrival at the cottage which they rented, and which pos- 
sessed, amongst other unusual attractions at the sen-side, a a very pretty 
flower-garden, giving, as the French say, to the road, there he found 
Mrs. Vane plucking off faded roses and tying up drooping pinks, Fanny 
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being in her room, little inclined to expose her fair charms to the rays 
of even a setting sun. 

“Well, Mr. V.” said the lady, “here you are—you go dreaming 
about, and do nothing from morning till night but walk and talk, and 
eat and drink, till at last you go to sleep.” 

“What should I do, my dear ?”’ said the patient V. 

“Do!” replied Mrs. Vane, “why J tell you what you ought to do— 
either bring Mr. Skrymegour altogether on, or send him altogether off— 
Fanny is kept in a state of perpetual worry about him; he comes 
here and he goes away, and he says nothing, and does nothing; and 
she, poor soul, of course meets people whom she much prefers to him ; 
but as it has been insinuated to her that it is her duty to marry him, 
and aduty which she is expected to fulfil, she is kept in a constant fever 
by the attentions of men to whom she cannot but listen, but to whom 
she knows she must not reply.” 

“Well,” said Vane, “ you have just hit upon my thoughts—I have 
asked Skry megour to come and sup here this very night.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Vane, *“vou have ?—and what then, Mr. V.? you 
asked him here last night, and the night before, and he was here yester- 
day morning, and this morning, and will be here again to-morrow—Dbut 
what then ?—he says nothing to the purpose.”’ 

“ That I grant you,” said Vane ; “neither fo the purpose nor front 
it, does he say much, for he speaks at best only in monosyllables. 
Now, it is true, a girl may accept or refuse in a monosyllable, but I 
don’t see how a man is to pop in that way.’’ 

** Pop!” said Mrs. Vane, with an expression of sovereign contempt 
in her countenance, “ as for his popping, Mr. V., that is entirely out of 
the question—there is the condition of the will, and if you choose Fan 
to have the fortune, why, she mus? have the man.’ 

“Well, then,’ ‘ said Vane, “ this very night shall decide it; he shall 
not go until it is concluded.—But as to Fanny, I suppose you have 
settled it already with her?” 

* Yes,”’ replied the lady, “settled it as far as we are concerned— 
but—”’ 

“ But, what?” said Vane: “She wants a husband, no doubt; here is 
one for her.” 

“On the contrary,’ replied Mrs. Vane, “ she expresses to me the 
strongest disinclination from marrying at all.” 

“ All girls say that, Mrs. V., till they are asked,” said Vane. 

“ She seems positive,” said ‘her mother. 

“* Well,”’ answered Vane, “it may be so, or it may not be so—how 
should I know ?—all I can say is, I think that that Captain Clifton 
seems to please her mightily.” 

** She tells me,” said Mrs. Vane, “ that he is too handsome, and thinks 
too much of himself, and that in point of fact she does not care about him.” 

“ Then, there is that young Mr. Amesbury,” said Vane, “ why he is 
always here, dangling and dangling, and flirting, and fidgetting,—he is 
rich, they say,—not, of course, like Skrymegour.”’ 

“She can’t endure Mr. Amesbury,” said Mrs. Vane, “ he is a great 
deal too witty for her.” 


“And that other gentleman with the long nose and arched eye- 
brows ——”’ 
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* Oh! Sunderland—no! no!” said Mrs. Vane, “ she sees through 
him—he is a mere flirt, and falls in love with every woman he sees.” 

** Is that such a fault, my dear?” said Vane. 

“Mr. V., it is,’ ’ replied his lady ; ‘‘ J know what it is to have married 
a too-susceptible husband. J have put her on her guard against Mr. 
Sunderland—the burnt child dreads the fire.” 

* Well,” said Vane, “ that zs capital ; to look at me, one would not 
suppose that I had much of the lady-killer about me.’ 

“I don’t know, Mr. Vane,” said his wife ; “ all I do know is, that it 
is generally remarked that you are much more lively and agreeable 
when talking to other women than when you are talking with me—it's 
true—true to the letter, Mr. Vane ; and yet, when I was as young as 
Fanny, you swore you would love me ete mally.” 

‘So I do love you, my dear,” said Vane; “ and shall continue to 
do so, but youthful love is always exaggerated 1 in its expressions.” 

“T do not quibble upon words, my dear,” said Mrs. Vane. “ I do 
not reproach you for your conduct, only it is natural for a girl who is 
full of talent and observation to remark upon what passes.” 

“Oh!” said Vane, “ you think, then, that Fanny is of opinion that 
I am a bad sample of steady husbands ?”” 

““T mean this, Mr. Vane,” said his lady—** That I believe, know- 
ing the world as I do, she is more likely to be happy with Mr. 
Skrymegour than any of her younger lovers.’” 

“ | think she need not be jealous of him,” said Vane. 

“ That’s a blessing, Mr. Vane,” replied Mrs. Vane; “ therefore, if 
we consult her happiness, we shall mutually endeavour to persuade her 
tothe match. You are her father, do you begin.”’ 

“* After you, my dear,” said Vane ; “ and as she is coming up the walk, 
you may begin immediately.” 

It was quite true, the sylph-like girl was approaching ; ; and as she came 
near him, her father, who, in spite of his lady’s philosophical recital of 
the advantages derivable to their daughter from marrying a man so 
old, ugly, and stupid as Skrymegour, felt it beyond his powers to 
attempt to deceive his child into a belief that his advocacy of the 
match was sincere. Fanny, on the other hand, felt very little disposed 
to be left to a téte-d-téte with papa, convinced that the topic upon which 
he would speak was one the least agreeable to her in the world ; however, 
it was too late to retreat—she told him that mamma in passing had 
whispered that he had something particular to say to her—he hesitated, 
and then denied that he had-—a silence followed—he looked at her— 
took her hand, and kissed her forehead—and they walked up the walk 
and down the walk without saying a word. The silence was broken 
only by the return of Mrs. Vane, whose first question to Fanny was, 
“« What she thought of her father’s proposition?” upon the putting of 
which question the said father walked into the house. 

“* Papa has said nothing to me, mamma,” said Fanny. 

“c No p”? 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Never was such a man !” said Mrs. Vane. 

“ Rely upon it,” said Fanny, “* whatever papa and you desire—if it 
relates to any serious step in life—I have no wish but yours.” 
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* You are a dear good girl,”’ said her mother; “ but—really—has 
not your father said anything ?”’ 

“cc No. »» 

** How odd!—he promised me. 

* What is it I am to hear?”’? asked Fanny. 

** Something you ought to know,” replied her mother. 

“ Then tell me,’’ said Fanny. 

** Why—y es—but here is your maid coming—I can’t speak upon such 
a subject before her—so come in presently, and I'll tell you alone.” 

Like father like mother; neither of them, for reasons strong and 
cogent, when operated upon by their parental feelings, could bring 
themselves to put the finishing blow to Fanny’s freedom, and fix her for 
a decision in favour of Skrymegour. But the most absurd part of the 
whole affair—and which, it must be confessed, seemed in some degree 
to justify the tender suspicions which Mrs. Vane evidently entertained of 
her husband’s steadiness—was that Croft, the maid, declared the whole 
secret to her young mistress, and had obtained it from no less a person- 
age than Mr. Vane himself, who, finding the soubrette in the drawing-room 
when he quitted the lawn, confessed that he wished Fanny to know that 
Mr. Skrymegour was coming to sup with them for the purpose of con- 
cluding the match. 

Fanny was excessively indignant at the haste and decision which her 
parents exhibited in pressing the affair to a close ; and mingled with 
this indignation the resolution never, under any circumstances, to 
marry Mr. Skrymegour. What, therefore, principally agitated ‘the 
young lady, was the necessity for making up her mind, not as to the 
man whom she would not marry, but as to the one w hom she meant to 
accept; for—the secret must ‘out—F anny was the most fickle and 
wavering of her sex—fond of praise and adulation, hoping yet fearing, 
venturing yet never daring—and, in short, if not constitutionally, was, 
as I have already said, accidentally a coquette. 

Fanny, informed by her maid not only of the determination of her 
parents with regard to Skrymegour, but of the process by which the 
dénouement was to be brought about—namely, that of supper—dis- 
missed Miss Croft, and begged her, if she were inquired after by either 
Mr. or Mrs. Vane, to say that she was walking in the garden to com- 
pose her spirits. 

Scarcely had this well-flounced, furbelowed, wadded and whaleboned 
waiting-woman retired, before Mr. Amesbury, one of the aspirants to 
Fanny's hand, presented himself at a particular point of the garden, to 
which it somehow appeared he had been accustomed to come. Fanny 
received him somewhat coldly, and reproached him for having kept her 
waiting ; this bit of anger was followed by a deep sigh—she saw Ames- 
bury, and thought of Skrymegour. 

“ You sigh, Miss V ane,” said Amesbury. 

“ I cannot help sighing,”’ replied the young lady, * when I find those 
about whom I am interested and who are dear to me neglectful of their 
promises.” 

“ Interested,” whispered Amesbury, “am I indeed so blest? Oh! 
Fanny, where upon earth is there a being so pure, so single-minded, 80 
generous as you ?—Never doubt my sincerity—my devotion.” 
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“ Never,” said Fanny, receiving—and, I believe, reciprocating a 
deep, quiet, serious pressure of Amesbury’s hand; “ never, never doubt 
mine.” 

It was getting dusk, and how this request was answered I do not pre- 
tend to say. What followed, seemed sufficiently impassioned to have 
been the result of one of those chaste salutes which, in the overflowing 
of faithful hearts, are sometimes adopted by way of ratification, 

“ If,”? said Amesbury, “* you really love me, why hesitate? Let me 
throw myself at your mother’s feet, own my affection, declare it mutual, 
and beg your hand.” 

If—oh these ifs !—a~f Fanny had taken Amesbury at his word—if 
she had permitted him to fulfil his intentions—all would have been well. 
But no. She liked him—liked to have him as a lover, and could not 
bear to be bereft of an admirer ; and yet, somehow, she did not wish to 
be Mrs. Amesbury, 

** No, no,” said Fanny; “ not now—to-morrow,” 

“ Why,” said Amesbury, “ why defer it until to-morrow? What can 
be the use of delay ?”’ 

** Come to-morrow evening,”’ said Fanny, “ and I will tell you all. 
Go—go now, for heaven’s sake; I hear footsteps.” 

** 1 obey you.” 

“ Go, if you love me,’ 

** ‘To-morrow, then 

* Yes, yes.”’ 

And Fanny hurried away Mr. Amesbury ; and Mr. Amesbury obeyed 
the command which his beloved had issued. But little did Mr, Ames- 
bury guess why he was thus forced off. It was just the hour when Mr. 
Sunderland—his rival, unconsciously—was expected. She saw him 
walking on the shingly beach just below the house. With the tact which 
she unquestionably possessed, she despatched one devoted admirer to 
make room for the next ; and 


> said Fanny. 
> 





“ The last fool was as welcome as the former.” 


Sunderland was not slow to supply the place of his predecessor, little 
thinking that he had one. When he made his appearance, Fanny re- 
ceived him with coldness, and even refused to give him her hand, Sun- 
derland was aware in a moment of the change in her manner; and, 
tenderly alive to the slightest variation in her sentimental barometer, he 
entreated her to let him know what she meant. 

“ Last night’s ball, Mr. Sunderland,” said’Fanny, ‘“ Ask yourself.” 

“ What did I do to offend you?” said Sunderland. 

“ Why,” said Miss Vane, “ while I was sitting next Captain Clifton, 
thinking of nothing but you, you chose to begin the most devoted con- 
versation with Mrs. Dodman, the wife of the odious Collector of the 
Customs—a silly, vain, little, black-eyed woman, who thinks, because 
her grandfather was first cousin to an Irish baron, that she has a right 
to give herself airs.” 

** What !’’ exclaimed Sunderland, * are you jealous of Mrs. Dodman ?” 

“ Jealous!” said Miss Vane; “ no, I cannot say I am jealous; only 
I know that she is prettier than I can ever hope to be, Yet, still I be- 
lieve you have too much good taste to be in love with a lady who wishes 
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all the world to be in love with her: I think I am tolerably safe there. 
Besides, how she dances! In my mind, to be attractive—I mean seri- 
ously attractive—a woman must be natural.” 

“ Like yourself, Fanny,” said Mr. Sunderland ; and he became ex- 
tremely tender. 

* Do not endeavour to flatter me,” said Fanny. “ It shows that a 
man has a very mean idea of a woman’s intellect when he thinks he 
shall win her by praising everything she says or does.”’ 

* But why,” said Sunderland, “ should you deny me the pleasure of 
distinguishing you from other women ?” 

* Because,” said Fanny blushingly, “ I should be too proud to be 
like the generality of women.” 

“ Like !’’ exclaimed Sunderland. “ For heaven's sake, do not put 
yourself on such a level.—Fanny, all this is idleness. Why should I 
conceal my feelings? My heart is yours. I have no hope, no thought, 
no wish unconnected with you. Will you——”’ 

“ Stop,”’ interrupted Fanny; “ let us remain as we are.” 

* Why?” said Sunderland. ‘“ Marriage will strengthen the affections 
which bind me to you. One word settles my destiny, and secures my 
happiness.” 

“ Secures !"’ said Fanny. “ What! Mr. Sunderland, do you doubt 
my sincerity ?”” 

**No; but once assured, I should be certain,” said Sunderland. 
** Besides, Fanny, there are reasons connected with my family which 
induce me 

** Stay,”’ exclaimed Fanny; “ I hear my mother’s voice: she is call- 
ing me.” 

“ T hear nothing but somebody playing on a key-bugle,” said Sunder- 
land. 

“ | must go,”’ said Fanny; “ they don’t know where I am. It is 
getting dark; so pray go. Ifyou really have any regard for me, go.” 

** Whatever you wish,”’ said Sunderland, “ is to me a command.” 

The sound of the bugle which had caught Sunderland’s ear seemed 
most particularly to have attracted Fanny's attention, and her greatest 
assiduity was increased in order to get rid of the said Sunderland, upon 
whom she impressed her dreadful apprehension of the anger of ite 
mother, to which she should be certainly exposed if she were detected 
in an evening walk on their twenty-yards’ terrace. Sunderland saw the 
delicacy and difficulty of her situation, and obeyed her commands with 
all ible expedition. 

Phe bugle was sounded by Captain Clifton, who was in the habit of 
announcing his proximity to Vane’s house by its shrill note—a note to 
which all the tender sympathies of Miss Fanny vibratingly responded ; 
yet, such was her alarm and confusion at hearing it so very near her, 
under such embarrassing circumstances, that, instead of lingering until 
the gallant officer reached the gate opposite to that by which Sunderland 
had retired, the fickle fair one walked directly towards the house, not, 
however, forgetting that, by returning thence to her favourite promenade, 
she should avoid the chance of exciting the Captain’s suspicions that 
she had been so recently engaged in a téte-d-téte with a rival, even if he 
had detected his departure. 


’ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vane, it may be as well to observe, being a particularly 
domestic couple, were in the nightly habit of playing that interesting 
and exciting game called backgammon. Absorbed in the mystery of 
sice ace, four and two, five and three, aces, sixes, blottings, hittings, 
and gammonings, all external objects faded from their minds and me- 
mories ; and the moment it grew sufficiently dark to have lights, they 
sat themselves down to their sport, leaving their artless daughter to 
gaze upon the moon and the stars, or anything else she liked better, 
and soliloquize by herself, or, as it! appears, converse with others, just 
as might best suit her fancy. 5 

In order, however, to dispel any little apprehensions they might enter- 
tain for her perfect safety, it was her custom, during the summer and 
autumnal evenings which they passed at the sea-side, to walk every now 
and then to the windows of the little drawing-room which opened on to 
the lawn, and look in for a moment, inquire who was winning—as if 
she cared—and then, having received a warning from her mother to 
““mind she did not catch cold in the night air,’’ return again to her 
walk. This manceuvre she had successfully performed when she ap- 
proached the gallant Captain, who was just on the point of blowing a 
second flourish upon his portable instrument, in hopes of hurrying her 
appearance. 

“Are you there, a ap Clifton ?”’ said Fanny, who of her three 
suitors really seemed to like the gallant officer best. 

“Where have you been so long ?” said Clifton. 

“ Listening to fatness from mamma, and sermons from papa,” said the 
veracious beauty; “ but when I heard the sound of your bugle, all they 
said was lost upon me—I heard but that 1! 

“ And the rattling of their dice-boxes,”’ said Clifton. 

“ They have only just taken to that diversion,” said Fanny, “ which 
gave me the opportunity to slip away. Oh, how wrongly I am acting, 
Captain Clifton !—how rash is the conduct I am pursuing! You will 
learn to hate me for my boldness.” 

“ What imprudence—what rashness can there possibly be in an inno- 
cent conversation with one whose every feeling centres in you? . Do 
you doubt my sincerity ?” said the Captain. 

** Not for a moment,” said Fanny, who trembled, or seemed to trem- 
ble, as he took her hand ; “ but I am sure I do wrong when I meet you 
in this manner, because I do it by stealth; I conceal the truth from 
my father and mother, and I should not do that, if it were not wrong.” 

‘“¢ Amiable simplicity !’’ exclaimed Clifton—“ what purity of feeling! 
what sensitive delicacy !” 

‘“‘ It must not continue,”’ said Fanny, “ you must abstain from these 
visits—indeed you must.” 

“‘ Rather let me ensure myself the right to enjoy them,”’ said Clifton, 
in a voice half-suppressed by feeling and agitation ; “ let this moment 
decide my fate—you know my fortune—you know my family—be mine 
—mine eternally.” 

The Captain caught the bewitching Fanny in his arms just in time 
to save her from falling to the ground—Such was her agitation, that 
she softly uttered the words ‘‘ Spare me,’’ and fainted. 

Clifton was of course alarmed at the scene which he had so unex- 
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pectedly produced—in vain he tried to restore her by removing her 
ringlets from her forehead, so that the evening breeze might play upon 
her yet inanimate countenance—her cheeks were cold, yet her hands 
burned, and Clifton began to feel doubtful whether it would not be ab- 
solutely necessary to remove her into the house—resolving, if he took 
that step, instantly to declare himself to her father, and put an end to 
a life of feverish anxiety which he had been for the last three weeks 
leading. Accordingly, he drew her towards the lawn in front of the 
windows, and was on the point of calling for aid, when Fanny, much to 
his delight, suddenly recovered from her fit. 

* What on earth are you going to do?” said the innocent girl; * be- 
tray my weakness to my parents ?”’ 

* No, no, Fanny,”’ said Clifton; “ I am going to avow my affection, 
and to claim your hand of——” 

* Captain Clifton,’ said Fanny, in a tone of indignation, “ how you 
can justify the conduct which has placed me in this situation | am at a 
loss to anticipate.” 

* Love—love—love,” said Clifton. 

** I must not hear this language,”’ said Fanny; “ least of all at this 
moment.” ' 

* Why not ?—you have confessed 

* Not I,”’ interrupted Fanny. 

And hereabouts the rattling of the backgammon-boxes abruptly 
ceased, and a cry of “ Fanny, Fanny,” was heard from the drawing- 
room windows. 

“ Mercy on me, my father’s voice!”’ said the agitated girl; “ let me 
go—let me fly.” 

“* Tell me, angelie girl,”’ said Clifton—‘“ one word—one syllable— 
am I loved ?”’ 

“ You are forgiven,” said Fanny, with a look and in a tone of inde- 
scribable sweetness. 

The Captain, who was a man of the world, thought he knew what 
that meant, and as she bounded towards her anxious parents impressed 
one kiss—upon her hand. The moment she was out of sight, however, 
he felt that her manner was not exactly that which went to assure him 
of her affections. There appeared a hesitation, an unwillingness to yield 
up her heart, and he involuntarily muttered to himself—yet loudly 
enough, as it proved, to be heard—‘ Why, why will she not decide ?” 

The question was a strange one under all the circumstances, for it 
could refer but to one person, and the reference was particularly in- 
teresting to him who overheard it. It turned out that Mr. Sunder- 
land, in passing again by the terrace-walk, had heard the sound of the 
os a mma still going on, and knowing the habit of strolling in 
which Miss Vane indulged during its continuance, thought he might as 
well steal another five minutes’ conversation—which, as everybody knows, 
is above all times in the world most charming in the evening. The sharp 





rattle of the instruments of play was distinctly audible at a distance, but as 
he approached they ceased to sound, and when he entered the gate all 
he could distinguish was Fanny’s figure flitting over the grass. Had he 
been one minute sooner, or had Mr. Vane played backgammon one mi- 
nute longer, he might have seen something more. As it was, he war 
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retiring, but hearing a voice close to him, and hearing such interestin 
words muttered, he stopped and turned, and in a tone equally vestued, 
said, “* Who's there ?”’ 

“* Surely,” said Clifton, “ that’s Charles Sunderland.” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir,’ said Sunderland, nautically, “ what the deuce are 
you doing here ?”? 

“ T have been taking a walk,’’ said Clifton. 

“ So have I,” said Sunderland, ‘ but you seem to be somewhat ex- 
cited —what has happened ?” 

* Nothing,” said Clifton. 

** 1 overheard your words,”’ replied Sunderland. 

** They meant nothing.” 

“ T am glad of it,’ said Sunderland, “ I thought perhaps you might 
be cruizing on my ground.”’ 

“ As how ?” said the Captain. 

“Why, to be candid,” said Sunderland, “ I flatter myself I am a 
happy man ; although I cannot say that my affair is definitively settled, but 
—of course it is strictly confidential—I have fallen in with, as you would 
say at sea, one of the simplest, gayest, liveliest girls in Christendom— 
none of your blue dragons of perfection—not a bit of a Phoenix about 
her—all gentleness, softness, and amiability. I am in nope that a 
day or two will terminate my suspense. She has, in point of fact, con- 
fessed enough to make me happy.” 

“* I congratulate you,” said Clifton, “and at the same time sympa- 
thize with you. I have arrived at exactly the same point with a being 
precisely such as you describe—withheld, perhaps, by timidity from 
finally accepting me she has implied all that I could desire.” 

** That is odd, and yet agreeable,” said Sunderland. “ Friends should 
always run in parallels. I wish you joy.” 

“* And I you, most sincerely,” said Clifton ; “as we are in confidence 
and cannot be rivals, who is your adorable ?” 

“ The daughter of this house,” said Sunderland. “ The all-accom- 
plished Fanny Vane.” 

* Capital !” exclaimed the Captain. ‘Come, come, you have been 
listening, else you would not have hit it offso well. Oh, now, don’t deny 
it; if you hadn’t overheard our conversation, you never could have sus- 
pected it.” 

“* Suspect what?” said Sunderland. 

“ Why, that Fanny Vane and I are all but—if not quite—engaged,” 
replied Clifton. ‘ She loves me,—owns it,—and I am sure she 
not deceive.”’ 

“Fanny Vane and you nearly engaged!” cried Sunderland. ‘“ If 
that be the case, Clifton, we are both aay deceived, and jilted.” 

“‘ That I never can believe,” said Clifton. “I have just parted from 
her, and all her heart and soul were mine.” 

‘*¢ But I parted from her half an hour since,’’ said Sunderland, “ and 
she was equally devoted to me. Tell me, was it you whom I heard 
blowing a bugle horn ?” 

“* [t was,—the concerted signal of my approach,” said Clifton. 

‘“‘ The case is too clear for doubt,” replied his rival. “ Let us settle 
the affair in a summary way. Let us go up to the house and confront 
her. But stay ;—we are interrupted. Who js this ?” ) 
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* Jack Amesbury, as I live!’ said the Captain. ‘ Amesbury ?”” 

* Well,” said Amesbury ; “ who is there ?”’ 

** Sunderland and I,’ said the Captain. ‘ What, are you upon the 
same errand? Are you in love with Miss Fanny Vane, too ?” 

“ Too!” said Amesbury : “ how do you mean too?” 

“Why,” said Sunderland, “ the gallant Captain and I are under the 
impression that she is extremely fond of both of us, as we—aye, both of 
us—are of her.” 

** You!”’ exclaimed Amesbury. “ Why,—what does this mean? Can 
she have deceived me into the belief that I am the only man in the 
world about whom she is interested ? ”’ 

“ I believe we are all pretty much in the same predicament,”’ said 
Clifton. 

“If so,” said Amesbury, “ the sooner we set ourselves right the 
better.” 

“ But how to do so is the question,” said Sunderland. 

*1’ll prove the case in an instant,’ said Amesbury. “ I told her 
that if I heard anything which looked favourably towards the conclusion 
of our affair—in which she professed herself most deeply absorbed—I 
would clap my hands three times in front of the house, when she would 
instantly come out to me, provided it was before supper, at which fa- 
vourite meal her father’s old Skrymegour, her relation and intended 
husband, is to be present. I hate bragging, either in myself or others ; 
but, if she answer that signal, you will be satisfied that I have not puffed 
myself off extravagantly.” 

From this extremely fair proposition who could possibly dissent? 
Accordingly, Clifton having concealed himself amongst the shrubs on 
the right hand of the lane, and Sunderland ensconced himself amidst 
those on the left, Amesbury gave the appointed taps with his hand. A 
pause ensued. 

“ An evident failure,’’ whispered Clifton. 

* All will end well,” replied Sunderland. 

But lo! and behold in as short a space of time as could bring her to 
the spot, thither came Fanny Vane. As she approached, Amesbury 
also withdrew into the bosquet. 

*“ Where are you?” said Fanny. “ Do you doubt me now,—now 
that I risk everything to fulfil my promise? Where are you ?” 

** Here,” said Clifton, stepping from the cluster on the right. 

** Here,”’ exclaimed Sunderland, popping out from the bushes on the 
left. 

“ Here,”’ vociferated Amesbury, walking directly up the middle of the 
lawn. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” exclaimed Fanny. “I am terrified 
to death.” 

“There can be no cause for alarm, Miss Vane,” said Amesbury. 
** In the society of three men who love you equally well, and whom you 
equally love, you can be in no great danger.” 

** I cannot explain this at the moment,” said Fanny. “ I cannot, on 
the instant, make you enter into my feelings, or sympathize with my 
sufferings : to-morrow you shall hear all.” 

** Why not now ?” said Sunderland. 
At this moment the garden gate again was thrown open, and who 
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should walk in but Mr. Lemuel Skrymegour himself, punctual to his 
engagement at the supper, after which his happiness was to be decided 
by the final arrangements for his marriage with Miss Fanny Vane. He, 
conscious of his right of way, rang the bell lustily, and passed on with- 
out taking any notice of the four persons so deeply implicated in the 
affair, and proceeding to the door of the house, which gave, equall 
with the drawing-room windows, to the lawn, found it instantly opene 
by a servant with a candle in his hand. In the hall was Vane ready 
to receive him, and Mrs. Vane was not far behind her husband; the 
candle, however, threw so strong a light upon the white as of 
Fanny, that she could not effect a retreat, while the three lovers, feeling 
no disposition whatever to flinch from the dénouement, maintained their 
matte steadily. 

The old gentleman was warmly welcomed, and having received the 
accolades of Mr. and Mrs. Vane, turned to look for his intended, when, 
to the dismay and consternation of her astonished parents, there she 
stood outside the door, attended by the three complaining suitors. 

‘** What is the meaning of this, Miss Fanny?” said Vane. ‘‘ What 
~ you doing in the garden at this time of night, and who are these,— 
e ? 9 

“ Friends,” said Skrymegour. 

* Fanny, Fanny!” said Mrs. Vane, holding up her hand fist-wise. 

‘€ That’s it,’’ said Skrymegour, taking her by the hand, 

** Leave me alone, Sir,”’ said Fanny. 

“ Sulky ?” said Skrymegour. 

“ No,” said Fanny, sobbing. 

“ Shy ?” said Skrymegour. 

“You should be too happy,”’ said Vane. 

** So J think,” said his wife. ‘* I say nothing more.” 

“Take Mr. Skrymegour’s hand, Miss,” exclaimed her mother ; “ or—” 

* Don’t flurry Miss Fanny,” said Sunderland. 

** Miss Fanny will obey you,”” whispered Amesbury. 

* We'll retire,”’ said Cl ‘ton. 

** Eh!” said Skrymegour. 

“ Well, Miss ?”’ cried Mrs. Vane. 

* Speak, Miss,”’ said her father. 

“Oh! pity, pity!’ exclaimed Fanny, bursting into tears. “ I will 
do anything you wish—and die !” 

Saying which she rushed into the house, followed by her mother. 
Skrymegour, in his quaint way, entreated the three beaux to come in 
and join them,—much to Vane’s horror, lest they should accept the in- 
vitation,—of that, however, there was no fear. e coquette been 
unkennelled, and the dupes of her fickleness beat a retreat—Captain 
Clifton indulging himself in a flourish upon his horn, which must have 
sounded disagreeably ominous to the old bridegroom elect. On that 
very day fortnight, Fanny became Mrs. Skrymegour. 

** A just illustration,” said Captain Clifton, “ of the French Proverb 
—‘ QUI COURT PLUSIEURS LIEVRES, NE PREND QU’UN RaT.’” 
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STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS, 


“ The rose—the glorious rose is gone.’’"—Lays of Many Lands, 


Batne flowers to crown the cup and lute,— 
Bring flowers,—the bride is near; 

Bring flowers to soothe the captive's cell, 
Bring flowers to strew the bier ! 

Bring flowers! thus said the lovely song ; 
And shall they not be brought 

To her who linked the offering 
With feeling and with thought ? 


Bring flowers,—the perfumed and the pure,— 
Those with the morning dew, 

A sigh in every fragrant leaf, 
A tear on every hue. 

So pure, so sweet thy life has been, 
So filling earth and air 

With odours and with loveliness, 
Till common scenes grew fair. 


Thy song around our daily path 
Flung beauty born of dreams, 
That shadows on the actual world 

The spirit’s sunny gleams. 
Mysterious influence, that to earth 

Brings down the heaven above, 
And fills the universal heart 

With universal love. 


Such gifts were thine,—as from the block, 
The unformed and the cold, 

The sculptor calls to breathing life 
Some shape of perfect mould, 

So thou from common thoughts and things 
Didst call a charmed song, 

Which on a sweet and swelling tide 
Bore the full soul along. 


And thou from far and foreign lands 
Didst bring back many a tone, 

And giving such new music still, 

A music of thine own. 












A lofty strain of generous thoughts, 
And yet subdued and sweet ,— 

An angel's song, who sings of earth, 
Whose cares are at his feet. 


And yet thy song is sorrowful, 
Its beauty is not bloom; 


The hopes of which it breathes, are hopes 


That look beyond the tomb. 
Thy song is sorrowful as winds 
That wander o'er the plain, 


And ask for summer's vanished flowers, 


And ask for them in vain, 


Ah! dearly purchased is the gift, 
The gift of song like thine ; 

A fated doom is hers who stands 
The priestess of the shrine. 

The crowd—they only see the crown, 
They only hear the hymn ;— 


They mark not that the cheek is pale, 


And that the eye is dim. 


Wound to a pitch too exquisite, 
The soul’s fine chords are wrung ; 

With misery and melody 
They are too highly strung. 

The heart is made too sensitive 
Life's daily pain to bear ; 

It beats in music, but it beats 
Beneath a deep despair. 


It never meets the love it paints, 
The love for which it pines; 

Too much of Heaven is in the faith 
That such a heart enshrines. 

The meteor wreath the poet wears 
Must make a lonely lot ; 

It dazzles, only to divide 
From those who wear it not. 


Didst thou not tremble at thy fame, 
And loathe its bitter prize, 


While what to others triumph seemed, 


To thee was sacrifice ? 


Stanzas on the Death of Mrs. Hemans. 
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Stanzas on the Death of Mrs. Hemans. 


Oh, Flower brought from Paradise 
To this cold world of ours, 

Shadows of beauty such as thine 
Recall thy native bowers. 


Let others thank thee—‘twas for them 
Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe ; 
The red rose wastes itself in sighs 
Whose sweetness others breathe! 
And they have thanked thee—many a lip 
Has asked of thine for words, 
When thoughts, life's finer thoughts, have touched 
The spirit’s inmost chords. 


How many loved and honcured thee 
Who only knew thy name ; 

Which o'er the weary working world 
Like starry music came! 

With what still hours of calm delight 
Thy songs and image blend ; 

I cannot choose but think thou wert 
An old familiar friend. 


The charm that dwelt in songs of thine 
My inmost spirit moved ; 

And yet I feel as thou hadst been 
Not half enough beloved. 

They say that thou wert faint, and worn 
With suffering and with care ; 

What music must have filled the soul 
That had so much to spare! 


Oh, weary One ! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother’s breast — 

The green, the quiet mother-earth — 
Thrice blessed be thy rest ! 

Thy heart is left within our hearts, 
Although life's pang is o'er; 

But the quick tears are in my eyes, 
And I can write no more. 


L, E. L. 
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THE ENGLISH ORCHESTRA. 
THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue country musician, when he arrives in London, goes first to the 
Opera, and is enchanted by talent of a foreign growth; next to the 
English theatres, where he is disappoited by the inferiority of native 
singers and music, and finally flits from concert to concert, in the thick 
of the season, to feed on the stimulating music of Italy, tempered now 
and then only by a solo from one of our great inatrumontaliots. He returns 
to his home year after year to descant upon the merits of the Malibran 
or Grisi of the season, and to deplore the mediocrity of his country— 
when chance, or rather good fortune, introduces him to the Philharmonic, 
and he finds himself suddenly transported into the true sphere of his coun- 
try’s musical excellence—into an inspired realm of which he se arcely 
suspected the existence. He mixes with an audience whose real incen- 
tive for being present is their fondness for music, he hears an orchestra 
whose sole cause of combination was zeal for the noblest interests of art, 
and he feels all the elevating enjoyment which genius and enthusiasm 
rightly and successfully applied are capable of bestowing, as well as 
that species of commendable patriotism which exults in the supremacy 
of native talent. 

The Philharmonic Society, though of short life—comparatively but 
little known, and not at all appreciated, out of London—has been at 
once the nursery and the theatre of instrumental music in England. It 
is not, strictly speaking, a public concert, as the number of its members 
and subscribers are limited. Yet we feel we shall be pardoned by its 
supporters for disclosing some of its details, with a view to adding our 
mite towards the diffusion of the love of art in the best sense, which they 
have done so much to promote. 

The great schools and institutions of the Continent have, in most 
cases, been established by Government itself, and superintended by men 
of veteran talent and celebrity. The Philharmonic, on the contrary, 
originated with a few individuals, and has heen fostered into its present 
state of maturity solely by the warmth of their enthusiasm, and the 

sacrifice of their time. Previous to its formation, instrumental music 
had been long in a languishing state. The following is the opening pa- 
ragraph of the first prospectus :—‘‘ The want of encouragement which 
has for many years past been experienced by that species of music which 

called forth the efforts, and displayed the genius of the greatest masters, 
and the almost utter neglect into which instrumental pieces in general 
have fallen, have long been sources of regret to the real amateur and to 
the well-educated professor ; ; aregret that, though it has hitherto proved 
unavailing, has not extinguished the hope that persevering exertions may 
vet restore to the world those compositions which have excited so much 
delight, and rekindle in the public mind that taste for excellence 1 in in- 
strumental music which has so long remained in a latent state.’ 

The framers, however, of this resolution were far from perceiving that 
they were paving the way for the reformation rather than the restoration 
of instrumental music. The works of the old masters were, however 
beautiful of their kind, beginning to be felt as highly-wrought fetters to 
July.— vol, XLIV, NO, CLXXY. x 
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the increasing powers of the performer, and the improved capabilities of 
his instrument: the publication of Hlaydn’s symphomes had given a 
new impetus to composition—Mozart had taught the language proper to 
each instrument—and our Lindleys, our Nicholsons, our Harpers, and 
our Willmans, felt there was a scope more worthy of their powers than 
the subordinate station of accompanists. U nder these circumstances, 
then, was the Philharmonic Society set on foot by Mr. John Cramer, 
Mr. Dance, and Mr. Corri; and the laws then promulgated have under- 
gone no material alteration*. This happened in 1813, and in the ze 
space of twenty-two years the Society has risen into the first of 1 
class, and possessing the most splendid orchestra in Europe. Such ¢ a 
combination of rare talent as now composes this orchestra will  pro- 
bably never be excelled ; it is perhaps oe its zenith; but even 
should it, after a few years, retrograde, it will have established such a 
standard of excellence in the country, as must be certain to keep up the 
aspirations of its artists to a high level. 


_———.- - —_ 





"i chess laws, we add a digest, which will give the re ader a general idea of the 
manner in which the Society is carried on, and of the immense utility it must be 
as a school to the young professor. 

“ The primary object jof the Philharmonic Society is the encouragement of the 
superior branches of music, by the establishment of a concert, and combining therein 
the highest talents that can be procured, for the purpose of forming a full and com- 
plete orchestra.” 

The Society consists of forty members, in whom is vested the property and 
_eaegy of the Society ; and of fift y associates, from whom every new member 
is chosen by ballot. Every member must be twenty-one years of age, must be 
bond fide a professor of music, must be proposed by three Members in writing, 
and must have a majority of two-thirds of the members present in his favour. 
Seven Directors are chosen vearly from among the Members, three of whom must 
not have served the oflice the preceding season. They have the power of making 
engagements, managing the concerts, and making the concert bills, Xe. A Trea- 
surer is chosen yearly—there are also two Auditors, a Secretary, and a Librarian. 
The subscription is four guineas, for which a ticket for the eight concerts is pro- 
cured—the families of subscribers paying two guineas a-piece. Each Director and 
the Conductor has two tickets nightly, and the Leader one. No tickets, except 
these, are transferable. Foreign professors of great eminence may be elected 
Honorary Members, by a majority of Members, after being proposed by five, which 
gives them a free admission for the season. A limited number of female professors 
are admitted to subscribe upon the same terms and in the same manner as Asso- 
ciates, and are allowed to introduce a resident member of their families at the con- 
certs, on the same terms as those fixed for the families of Members. At the re- 
hearsals, the families of the Members and Associates who are subscribers to the 
concerts are admitted. The cheapness of these concerts, and the means thus afforded 
to the young professor for the best study of his art, are here made apparent. At 
their commencement the Members lent their services gratuitously, but the funds of 
the Society are now in a condition to grant a salary to each performer ; with the 
exception | of the Conductors, we believe every performer is paid. The Society is also 
in possession of a fine library. 

We add a list of the original Members and Associates ; and we beg of our readers 
to observe, as a proof of the low ebb at which orchestral music then stood, that 
eighteen out of the thirty Members, and twelve out of the twenty-five Associates, 
are composers, singers, and pianoforte players :— 

Members.—Messrs. Ashe, C. Ashley, Attwood, Ayrton, Bartleman, Berger, 
Bishop, Blake, Clementi, R. Cooke, P. \. Corri, Cramer, F. C ramer, Dance, Graeff, 
Griffin, Hill, Horsley, W. Knyvett, Moralt, Neate, Novello, Potter, Salomon, Sher- 
rington, Shield, Sir G. Smart, Viotti, S. Webbe, jun., Yanewicz. 

Associaies.— Messrs. Beale, Bomtempo, Bruguier, Burrowes, Cudmore, H. Gattie, 
gm C. Horn, Hunter, Kellner, Kramer, Latour, Lord, Meves, P. Meyer, 

- Meyer, Mori, Naldi, Peile, T. Rawlings, Saifery, C. Smith, Spagnoletti, Vac- 
cari, T, Welsh. 
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Many causes have operated to give to the Philharmonic Society that 
pre-eminence which is freely awarded it by the finest judges, native and 
foreign. Onthe C ontinent—especially i in Germany, where each division 
of the empire is looked upon as the country (or Fatherland, to use 
the expressive term of the inhabitants)—every town has its band 
and its concert, and they are all good to a certain point. But in 
England, the tocue which ultimately concentrates every ray of genius is 
the metropolis: London is the only sphere in which talent either has, or 
thinks it has, room for its expansion. The consequence is, that in Lon- 
don, as is everywhere the case, the finest talents have risen to the top, 
and have remained so long in undisturbed combination in the Philhar- 
monic, that the most complete amalgamation (if we may so use the term) 
has e nsued, producing a similarity of feeling individually, and a ductility 
and adhesion generally, that renders the whole hand susceptible to 
every, the slightest shade of expression ; makes every impulse act in 
common, and places the performers in active co-operation with each 
other, and complete obedience to the conductor. There is no distinction 
of rank in this orchestra*: instead of the Ripieni being composed, as 
in other large bands, of players who can be depended upon only in so 
far as they will go with the stream, they consist of musicians rendered 
steady by long experience, and adding to every requisite in execution, 
a general knowledge of composition, orchestral effects, and classical 
music, It is this which bestows equalization of power, and a concen- 
tration that makes it appear as if every bow were moved by one arm— 
every wind instrument touched by one lip. The musician who hears 
the Philharmonic band for the first time, feels that he hears also for the 
first time that melodious conversation of instruments which art in its 
perfection ought to produce—not mere melody and sound, of which the 
single effect on the mind is excitement—but a language that is under- 

stood by every hearer, and has the means, like varied eloquence, of 
addressing itself to every feeling by turns. 

No single organ of sound can compete with the human voicet, but 
no combination of voices could produce an equal effect to a fine band ; 
because, in addition to the sameness of tone, the words give a certain 
direction to the feelings, while in instrumental music, although there 


* By this we do not mean to state that there is no difference of station, but 
talent only raises a performer to the first stands, and below these all are on the 
same level. The leader of the one night takes his place among the Ripieni of the 
next, and it is this perfect accordance among themselves, this generous acknow- 
ledgment of fellow excellence, that has afforded the Society the no common boast 
of having continued, without a fear of dissolution, longer than any Society, with the 
exception of the Ancient Concert, ever existing in England before. Inthe third year 
of its formation the only attempt at opposition was made, but it died a natural death. 

+ We would have it distinctly understood that we neither wish to depreciate 
vocal music, nor to exalt instrumental unduly. Each has its proper sphere, each 
its points of superiority, and we confess that we regret to witness the species of 
hostility that is nourished between the singers and instrumentalists at the Phil- 
harmonic. The surpassing brillianey of the band makes even the finest singing 
flat. The singers are aware of this,and they are also aware that their hearers, both 
behind and before them, can justly appreciate all thattheydo. The instrumentalists 
are, perhaps, proudly conscious that they “ are upon their own ground,” and in 
accompaniment they make the singers feel this; but they ought to be aware that 
they can quite afford to make concessions, and that it would neither lower their 
dignity, nor take from the perfection of their concert, to accompany as well as they 
do everything else. 
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must be a distinct character appertaining to the whole, everybody is 
allowed to be grave or gay after his own fashion, and we have been 
frequently amused by watching, during a standard symphony, by what 
different means the same result was produc ed, according to temperament. 
Thus, for example, Beethoven’s pastoral symphony would, to the 
classical sc holar, bring back the poetry of Virgil and Horace— to the 
cultivated English reader, Shakspeare’s beautiful creations might be 
imaged forth—scenes actually witnessed would fill the fancy of others, 
and the poet and enthusiast would probably create. We have seen all 
this occurring amongst a Philharmonic audience; but nowhere else, 
because nowhere else is the illusion so perfectly ‘sustained —nowhere 
else are we borne along so easily, so gracefully on the “ waves of melody,” 
that even their fall cannot dispel our dreams. 

With such powers as are possessed by instrumentalists at the present 
day, and with the rapid improvement that has hitherto taken place in 
instrumental composition, it is impossible to set limits to its progress ; 
no branch of art ever rose more swiftly to perfection than instrumental 
composition, and that through the agency of afew. <A century ago, the 
symphony was not in existence ; three short lives—Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven—have proved sufficient to bring it to maturity. They have, 
too, though following one another, chosen each his own path. To Haydn's 
unity and clearness of design, grace of expression, and scrupulous 
restriction within the sympathies of his audience, succeeded Mozart’s 
rich and stimulating harmonies, varied and impassioned feeling, and 
boldness in attempting new effects. Beethoven’s characteristics are 
extreme simplicity of melody, extreme contrast, and daring originality. 
And thus each master is calc ulated to excite a different train of ‘feelings 
in the performers, to draw out different powers, and to assist thereby in 
developing instrumental perfection in every style—an advantage w hich 
has been peculiarly felt by the Philharmonic, inasmuch as they have been 
the chicf means of bringing the three masters into general celebrity. Spohr 
is not so easily analysed; as an individual violinist, he exacts more some- 
times than any body of players are capable of, and as a thorough master 
of science he introduces these difficulties, to produce effects that exist, 
perhaps, only in his own imagination. He does not stop to consider the 
possibility, or rather probability of failure, but writes as if for a quartett 
party, not for a full orchestra. He is before his age, and his works will, 
we venture to predict, be short-lived as to popularity. Still it is scarcely 
to be regretted that his genius has thus, in some degree, overshot the 
mark, because it has afforded the Philharmonic a noble opportunity of 
displaying its extraordinary powers in the successful performance, after 
only two general rehearsals, of his last and loftiest work, the symphony 
on Pfeitfer’s Ode to Sound, which was played on the first night of the 
season. 

This symphony has given rise to a species of controversy as to how 
far the real province of descriptive music extends. Its effect on the 
audience was very various. Those who enjoy music as much by asso- 
ciation as for itself, preferred their old friends, Haydn and Mozart; the 
simple musician admired it only according to the rules of composition, 
but those who read music in alliance with poetry, whether it be linked 
with words or not, found no interruption to their enjoyment in the trans- 
lation of the ode appended to the bill for the evening, and traced perhaps 
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more in Spohr than in the poet himself, because one modulation will 
frequently describe what it takes a whole stanza to explain. But criti- 
cisms clashed on the subject, and one writer hazarded the opinion that 
“the legitimate domain of instrumental music was the vague and indefi- 
nite*.”? Now this principle (without stopping to inquire into its validity) 
would, if carried out to its extent, prohibit descriptive music of every 
kind, and a principle is nothing worth if not suited for universal adop- 
tion. According to such doctrine, Haydn’s vividly descriptive sym- 
phony to “ In splendour bright,” would awaken no positive ideas in 
the mind, or present no actual picture to the imagination; but we 
contend, that although every individual in an audience would, as we 
have before observed, see it differently, according to temperament, yet 
every one would see the sun rise in some W ay or other. ‘The critic who 
is so fond of the “ vague and indefinite,” might choose to fancy it rising 
through a London fog, but fancy it he would, The really legitimate 
end of instrumental music is to produc e simultaneous and vivid general 
impressions ; minute detail renders it frivolous, and lowers it from its 
proper dignity, but every step which is taken towards making its de- 
scriptions clear and striking ought to be looked upon by the artist in 
the same light as a philosopher regards a discovery in science. If 
authority will go any way to establish the legitimacy of descriptive 
music, we may recollect that Haydn began it in the symphony, and con- 
fessed that he worked on “a little story.” Beethoven has proved what 
it may effect in his pastoral symphony, and the only question appears to 
be, whether Spohr has, in the present instance, chosen a suitable sub- 
ject, and whether he interpreted it faithfully. ‘The latter can only resta 
matter of opinion with those who heard it ; of the former we shall afford 
our readers an opportunity of judging, as the ode, it should seem, is well 
estimated in Germany, and deservedly so, and the translation published 
by the Philharmonic was scarcely sufficient to do it justicet. We have 
thus briefly looked through the causes which have led to the establish- 


© The “4 Atlas, "in which the article v we allude to appeared after the first Phil- 
harmonic, has indulged, with other papers, in a series of violent critiques against 
the Society through the season. The writers belong to a class of critics who, by 
sheltering themselves behind two or three well-established names, think both to 
avoid the plexity of examining new titles to celebrity, and to strike awe into their 
victims—as children alarm their companions by the terrors of a mask. But they 
have yet to learn that flippancy carries no weight with it, and that the strictest 
justice may be tempered. Some of them evidently possess musical knowledge, 
which makes us regret the more that the cause of criticism should be injured by 
such a perversion of abilities, which ought to be applied to promoting its “ legit. 
mate end”—the improvement of art, not the insult of artists. 


¢ opk ro sounp.—( Translated from Pfeiffer.) 


** In loneliness the young world lay 

Amid spring's vernal glow, 

Man unenlighten'd trod his way 
Its silent pictures through ; 

Wild impulse still his only guide, 
His heart as yet unstrung, 

For him love's language was untried, 
And nature had no tongue. 


** Aimighty goodness now the spell unbound, 
And breathed into the human heart in sound ! 
Love found a voice its magic to express, 

And whisper’d in man’s heart its power to bless. 
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ment and keeping up of this magnificent assemblage of talent, and to its 
superiority over (we believe we may say a//) others of the same kind ; 
let us now consider the advantages it has bestowed. First, then, it has 
instituted a standard of taste in this country, both as to solo and con- 
certed playing, from which there is no appeal, and which must for 
ever vindicate our claim to superiority as a really musical, though not a 
vocally musical, nation. In the next place, it has kept together a band 
through whose agency the provincial music-meetings have been organized, 
for there can be no doubt that without such veterans in every depart- 








The nlghtings ale he 'r greeting chaunted nigh, 
The forest murmur'd forth its harmony ;— 
Zephyr first waked the sigh within his breast, 
The purling fountain lull’d him into rest. 
Exalted now by holier breathings, see 

The soul, from ev ery earthly bondage free, 
Rises triumphant to the realms on hoy 

And courts the dreams of immortality ! 


** Hail, holy Sound ! the voice of peace 

Sent from a world unknown,— 

Till life and all its toils shall cease, 
Oh, be thou still our own ! 

‘Mid the light sorrows of the child 
Yet on its mother’s knee, 

Thou sheddest down thy influence mild, 
Changing his grief to glee. 

Breathing around his cradled head, 
To charm his infant rest, 

Ambrosial dreams are o'er him shed 
In gentle songs exprest. 


‘+ *Tis thine in the circles of youth to resound, 

lts delights to inspire and enhance, 

In thy voice the forebodings of sorrow are drown'd, 
As it echoes along the light dance. 

Away from the brow its dark shadows are chased, 
Bright flashes the jubilant mind, 

While borne on thy waves, in its frolicsome haste, 
The foot seems to rival the wind. 


“ When night's still veil is drawn above, 
The lip of passion breathes thy tone, 
Pouring the fullness of its love 
Into one answering heart alone. 

Hail, sacred Sound! accents of love, 
Whose magic power alone can dare 

To bid the coldest bosom move, 
And sooth the lover's last despair. 


** But to the phrenzied tumult of the fight 
Thou callest him with spirit-stirring might, 
Teaching the warrior to despise his life, 
When the loud trumpet urges to the strife. 
Care—fear—and peril fade before his eye 
With the first blast of warlike harmony : 
He presses blindly onward through his foes, 
And with a blood-stain’d laurel twines his brows. 
Yet, if thou draw him fearlessly along 
To daring deeds by battle-cry and song, 
Thou canst recall him when the fight is o'er 
By the soft voice of peace, and bid him soar 
Upon devotion’s wing; the conquering band 
Will at thy voice before heaven's footstool stand, 
And suddenly the tide of triumph stem, 


Humbly to thank the God who champion’d them. 
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ment as the Philharmonic alone can supply, to take the first stands, 
these festivals could never have been carried imto effect as they are at 
present. The immense stimulus given to art throughout the country by 
their means, and the consequent sources of benefit and enjoyment that 
have been opened, we need scarcely stop to comment upon. Last, but 
not least, the Philharmonic may he looked upon as the only solid point 
Pappur for talent in England. Here it is welcomed, and ‘appreciated, 
and acquires it best reward in the authority which places it at once 
upon its proper level, and in the applause of kindred spirits. It is the 
nucleus round which all that is best and highest in art aggregates. 
May it long retain the power, which hangs pretty much (we say it out 
of no disrespect to rising talent) on the lives of its present supporters ! 

The Philharmonic, however, has its enemies,—secret enemies,—for 
neither are their grounds of attack sufficiently strong, nor their reasons 
for it sufficiently clear to admit of openness. Yet, as the rats are said 
lo forsake a vessel at the approach of dange r, the cavillings even of such 
frivolous critics should not be despised, ‘Though, as we have said, at 
its zenith, the society ought not, for the sake of the art, to lose one iota of 
the high character it now holds. Its performers and performances should 
all be first rate ; but we could point out both imstrumental solos and 
songs, besides a concerted piece or two, that have been admitted with too 
much facility during this season, while. perhaps the taste of their more 
than half professional audience might be better cultivated, and their 
knowledge enlarged by a more extended research for music that is less 
known, especially amongst that for stringed instruments. We would 
also suggest one alteration in the arrangement of the bill,—that the most 
striking or attractive symphony of the evening should hegin the second 
act instead of the first. The approach to languor that is perceptible in 
the audience when this piece is over, point out clearly that its place 
should be later in the evening. In conclusion, we shall say to the di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic, that in their hands still rests the real musi- 
cal reputation of the country, and, for the sake of that reputation, they 
must neither lose their high ground by good-natured concessions nor 
satiate the public appetite by too constant an adherence to old favourites. 
The medium is difficult, but it must be found and followed. 





“ Hail, holy Sound! thy plaintive tone 

Follows the weary in his gloom, 

When, sever'd from the world, alone 
He sinks into the silent tomb. 

Thou breath’st into the languid ears 
Of the bereaved,—a welcome guest ; 

Unto the tearless giving tears, 
Whisp’ring ‘ the lost one shall be blest.’ 


** Hail, holy sound! Oh, be thou of the dreams 
Of that mysterious realm that o’er us gleams, 
Or but the child of endless space, unknown, 
Untried, a messenger of peace sent down,— 
Forsake me not !—but in thy breathings bland 
Glad me with tidings of thy lovely land, 

And waft me to the home that gave thee birth, 
Spite of the chains that bind me down to earth.” 


We do not offer this as a /teral translation, but it is a faithful transfer of the 
poet’s ideas from his own language to ours; and we think our readers will agree 
with us, that it is as suitable a canvass for musical painting as Dryden’s Alexander's 
Feast, or Milton’s Allegro. 
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TO THE MONKEY THAT DESCENDED IN A PARACHUTE”. 
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‘© Teach me like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise.”—Pors. 





INTRODUCTORY SONNET. 


Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour.” 

Thine ‘twas, oh! Prince of Poesy, to sing 

Of Satan's scarce imaginable spring, 

Horrid descent, through space: and of the flower 

Of Human hope that fell in Eden's bower. 

Oh! that the smallest feather of thy wing 

For me were leit; or that a wish could bring 

To my dry pen one drop of thy rich shower. 

Then might I tell, and taste of Fame’s sweet fruit, 

Not of descents that dazzle and appal, 

Of spirits doom’d and stars that downward shoot,— 

Of Lucifer,—or angel-flights at all; 

Not of the fall of Man, but of a brute : i 
Oh! then might I relate-the Monkey's Fall ! 


Oh! for a line as long as his renown, 
Or equal to the height at which he sat, 
(Ye short hexameters, come up to that !) 
But yester-eve, above the tiptoe town ; 
Eager before to see him mounting up, 
More eager now to see him toppling down, 
With Death to sup! 
Few minutes then had pass‘d, since I had seen 
The creature, there like Mahomet's coffin hung, 
Borne round the gardens with a conscious mein 
That spoke as with a tongue, 
And seem d in native dialect to say— 
“JT, and two Auman things, ascend to-day !”’ 
And from his car of wire he freely flung 
Glances to all the fair, and grins to men, 
With nutshells now and then. 
* Tis no mere monkey that you here survey,” 
(By looks said he,) 
“ The lion efthe gardens you may see 
Even in me! 
Who listens to the roaring of the others ? 
Or minds the Hungarian brothers ? 
They may for once confess themselves defeated. 
And as for Green—he’s really too conceited, 
If he believes on him these thousands wait ; 
I pity his poor human vanity. 
ZT am the hero of Victoria's féte, 
Whate'er my fate, on coming down, may be.” 


And so he was! Oh, parish of St. James, 
Oh, Court, exulting in your bright attire, 

How he eclipsed your gaudiest dukes and dames ! 
Oh, Aristocracy ! were he your sire, 








* On the occasion of the féte given at the Surrey Zoological Gardens in 
honour of the birth-day of the Princess Victoria. 











To the Monkey that descended in a Parachute. 


You might have worn a crimson robe with grace, 
But, henceforth, be the crimson in your face. 
The wearer of that suit a king was born,— 
So had we sworn. 
Yet how submissive !—see how he submits; 
As little pride as fear 
Cometh his philosophic spirit near : 
Just like a seer 
He sits. 
See, to his car they chain him, to its bottom— 
Pronounce “ a sentence,” bid “ prepare,” 
Yet no wish ’scapes him that the bears had got ’em! 
How would a little biped work his grinders, 
And storm, and shriek, and tear, 
And kick, and curse his binders ! 
But he—he leaves them almost unupbraided, 
He in no clap-trap call on freedom raves, 
When thus the subject's liberty ‘s invaded ; 
Nor once cries ** Britons never will be slaves!” 
Nor talks of equal rights and equal laws, 
Nor rants about his “ cause ;” 
Nor promises to read 
Dread lessons to the tyrannizing factions ; 
Nor threatens Mr. Cross with fifty actions ; 
But lets his foes proceed, 
And never says a word about “ proceedings.” 
His doctrine still—though doom’d to such a distance 
From all his hopes of future fun and feedings— 
Passive obedience and non-resistance ! 


Spare him, oh! spare the creature yet, good Cross ; 
He is aggrieved, and you'll be sorely grieved.— 
Think what must be your loss, 
If the false parachute should come down closed ! 
State—and the statement may be well believed— 
The principal performer's indisposed, 
What evil has he done 
That he should be the one! 
Why have him “ taken up?” You never can 
Possess the right—he may be maim‘d past cure ; 
Before he makes this dread ascent for man, 
You of his own assent should feel secure. 
“ You bought him, he is yours ? Why, that is true, 
And this idea in your mind may swim, 
That Ae should willingly come down for you, 
Because you came down handsomely for him! 


No more, break off! Mercy, you plead too late,— 
The cords are loosen’d, the balloon is up! 
Up, up it goeth at a glorious rate, 
And with it draws, depending from a line 
E’en as the thread of spider frail and fine, 
The Feature of the Fé@te. 
Oh! he hath surely drain’d life's latest cup ! 
We gaze with mingled feelings! with the scoff 
There comes a shudder, pity checks the gibe : 
Never was monkey yet so “ taken off,” 
Even when Landseer took off all the tribe! 
On, on, they eastward sweep, and still they soar, 
And lessen more and more ; 
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The monkey swings with them where er they go,— 
How can we treat our “ poor relation * so! 
“ Sweet little cherub” sitting up aloft, 
With Green above you and with green below, 
‘Twixt man and man, may your descent be slow, 
Your tumble soft ! 
What are his thoughts ?—that he shall go, perhaps, 
Back to his woods, and kinsmen for him grieving ; 
Or, as he rises, thinks what little chaps 
He now is leaving. 
Ha! he returns,—for see, that spider’s thread 
Is severing from the car ;—Green now leaves go; 
The height appears at least a mile or so! 
Down, down the Monkey comes, and o’er his head 
The parachute—unspread ! 
Is he alive, or no? 
His rocket-flight must surely end in gloom. 
Another moment,—now you can descry 
His snow white plume 
In the blue sky ;— 
No wonder the “ white feather "’ he is showing 
Gods! how he’s going. 
Now nearer see him, looking like a doll, 
Not to be class’d, I fear, with breathing things. 
Pinion’d,—ah ! would instead that he had wings 2 
What was thy fall to this, oh son of Sol ? 
But see, look quick, how moves the parachute ! 
The air has caught, and opens every flute,— 
Lo! ‘tis expanded o’er the little brute ! 


How exquisite the gentleness, the grace, 
The novel beauty of that calm descending ! 
Keep it, sweet element, at this same pace, 
And we will scarcely fear an evil ending! 
Less awful grows the space ; 
One almost sees his face, 
Peering about in little fright or pain, 
Alone with his umbrella, without rein. 
Nearer the earth !—safe, almost safe is he, 
Much musing on his vehicle’s easy action,— 
For what should monkeys know of “ gravity,” 
Though something of “ attraction ?” 
An instant more,—and now the farthest tree 
Concealeth the airy-voyager from view : 
Again he's on the earth! 
Now is it mourning, Mr. Cross, or mirth ? 
Soon, soon as feet can fly a mile or two, 
He's here,—alive—unhurt—most gently hurl’d,— 
The living Monkey that has seen the World. 


All who would moralize life's ups and downs, 
The rise of caps and bells, the fall of clowns, 
To thee, full many an admiring trope owe, 
Illustrious Jacopo! 
++ 
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THE GIPSY OF SARDIS. 





“ And thou art far, 
Asia! who, when my being overflowed, 
Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine, 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.” 
SHELLEY’s Prometheus. 





Our tents were pitched in the vestibule of the house of Croesus, on 
the natural terrace which was once the imperial site of Sardis, A 
hump-backed Dutch artist, who had been in the service of Lady Hester 
Stanhope as a draughtsman, and who had lingered about between Jeru- 
salem and the Nile till he was as much at home in the East as a Hajji 
or a crocodile ; an Englishman qualifying himself for “ The Travellers’ ;”” 
a Smyrniote merchant in figs and opium; Job Smith (my inseparable 
shadow), and myself, composed a party at this time (August, 1834), 
rambling about Asia Minor in turbans and Turkish saddles, and pitch- 
ing our tents, and cooking our pi/au, wherever it pleased Heaven and 
the inexorable Suridji, who was our guide and caterer. 

[ thought at the time that I would compound to abandon all the 
romance of that renowned spot, for a clean shirt and something softer 
than a marble frustum for a pillow ; but in the distance of memory, and 
myself at this present in a deep morocco chair in the Library at “ The 
Travellers’ ,”’ that same scene in the ruins of Sardis does not seem desti- 
tute of interest. 

It was about four in the lazy summer afternoon. We had arrived at 
Sardis at mid-day, and after a quarrel whether we should eat imme- 
diately or wait till the fashionable hour of three, the wooden dish con- 
taining two chickens buried in a tumulus of rice, shaped (in compliment 
to the spirit of the spot) like the Mound of sates in the plain below, 
was placed in the centre of a marble pedestal; and with Job and the 
Dutchman seated on the prostrate column dislodged for our benefit, and 
the remainder of the party squatted in the high grass, which grew in the 
royal palace as if it had no memory of the foot-prints of the Kings of 
Lydia, we spooned away at the saturated rice, and pulled the smothered 
chickens to pieces with an independence of knives and forks that was 
worthy of the “ certain poor man in Attica.” Old Solon himself, who 
stood, we will suppose, while reproving the ostentatious Monarch, at the 
base of that very column now ridden astride by an inhabitant of a 
country of which he never dreamed (at least it strikes me there is no 
mention of the Yankees in his philosophy),—the old greybeard of the 
Academy himself, I say, would have been edified at the primitive sim- 
plicity of our repast. The salt (he would have asked if it was Attic) 
was contained in a ragged play-bill, which the Dutchman had purloined 
as a specimen of modern Greek, from the side of a house in Corfu ; the 
mustard was in a cracked powder-horn, which had been slung at the breast 
of old Whalley the regicide, in the American revolution, and which Job 
had brought from the Green Mountains, and held, till its present base 
uses, in religious veneration; the ham (I should have mentioned that 
respectable entremet before) was half enveloped in a copy of the “ Morn- 
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ing Post,” and the bread, which had been seven days out from Smyrma, 
and had been kept warm in the Suridji’s saddle-bags twelve hours in the 
twenty-four, lay in disyecta membra around the marble table, with 
marks of vain but persevering attacks in its nibbled edges. The luxury 
of our larder was comprised in a flask which had once held Harvey’s 
sauce, and though the last drop had served as a condiment to a roasted 
kid some three months before, in the Acropolis at Athens, we still clung 
to it with affectionate remembrance, and it was offered and refused daily 
around the table for the melancholy pleasure of hearing the mention of 
its name. It was unlucky that the only thing which the place afforded 
of the best quality, and in sufficient quantities, was precisely the one 
thing in the world for which no individual of the party had any particular 
relish—water! It was brought in a gourd from the bed of the “ golden- 
sanded Pactolus,”’ rippling away to the plain within pistol-shot a our 
dining-room ; but, to the shame of our simplicity I must record, that a 
high-shouldered jug of the rough wine of Samos, trodden out by the feet 
of the lovely slaves of the A°gean, and bought for a farthing the bottle, 
went oftener to the unclassical lips of the company. Methinks, now, 

(the wind east in London, and the day wet and abominable,) | could 
barter the dinner that I shall presently discuss, with its suite of sherries 
and anchovy, to kneel down by that golden river in the sunshine, and 
drink a draught of pure lymph under the sky of effeminate Asia. Yet, 

when I was there—so rarely do we recognize Happiness till she is gone— 
I wished my self (where I had never been) in “ merry England.” 
“ Merry, * quotha ? Scratch it out, and write comfor table. 1 have 
seen none “ merry’? in England, save those who have most cause to be 
sad—the abandoned of themselves and the world! 

Out of the reach of ladies and the laws of society, the most refined 
persons return very much to the natural instincts from which they have 
departed in the progress of civilization. Job rolled off the marble 
column when there was nothing more to eat, and went to sleep with the 
marks of the Samian wine turning up the corners of his mouth like the 
salacious grin of a satyr; the Dutchman got his hump into a hollow, 
and buried his head in the long grass with the same obedience to the 
prompting of nature, and 7dem the Suridji and the fig-merchant, leaving 
me seated alone among the promiscuous ruins of Sardis and the dinner. 
The dish of philosophy I had with myself on that occasion will appear 
as arechauffé in my novel (I intend to write one) ; but meantime I 
may as well give you the practical inference ;—that, as sleeping after 
dinner is evidently Nature’s law, Washington Irving i is highly excusable 
for the practice, and he would be a friend of reason who should intro- 
duce couches and coffee at that somnolent period, the digestive nap taking 
the place of the indigestible politics usually forced upon the company 
on the disappearance of the ladies. Why should the world be wedded 
for ever to these bigoted inconveniences ! 

The grand track from the south and west of Asia Minor passes along 
the plain between the lofty Acropolis of Sardis and the tombs of her 
kings ; and with the snore of travellers from five different nations in my 
ear, I sat and counted the camels in one of the immense caravans never 
out of sight in the valley of the Hermus. The long procession of those 
brown monsters wound slowly past on their way to Smy rna, their enormous 
burthens covered with coloured trappings and swaying backward and 
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forward with their disjointed gait, and their turbaned masters dozing on 
the backs of the small asses of the East, leading each a score by the 
tether at his back ; the tinkling of their hundred bells swarmed. up 
throtigh the hot air of the afternoon with the drowsiest of monotones ; 
the native oleanders, slender-leaved and tall, and just now in all their 
glory, with a colour in their bright flowers stolen from the bleeding lips 
of Houris, brightened the plains of Lydia like the flush of sunset lying 
low on the earth ; the black goats of uncounted herds browsed along the 
ancient Sarabat, with their bearded faces turned ev ery one to the faintly- 
coming wind ; the eagles (that abound now in the mountains from which 
Sardis and a hundred silent cities once scared their bold progenitors) 
sailed slowly and fearlessly around the airy citadel that flung open its 
gates to the Lacedemonian ; and gradually as you may have lost your- 
eelf in this tangled paragraph, dear reader, my senses became confused 
among the objects it enumerates, and I fell asleep with the speech of 
Solon in my ears, and my back to the crumbling portico of Croesus, 
The Dutchman was draw ing my picture when [ awoke, the sun was 
setting, and Job and the Suridji were making tea. I am not a ve 
picturesque object, generally speaking, but done as a wild Arab lying at 
the base of a column in a white turban, with a stork’s nest over my 
head, I am not so ill-looking as you would suppose. As the Dutchman 
drew for ge/t, and hoped to sell his picture to some traveller at Smyrna 
who would take that opportunity to affirm in his book that he had been 
at Sardis, (as vide his own sketch,) I do not despair of seeing myself 
yet in lithograph. And, talking of pictures, I would give something 
now if I had engaged that hump-backed draughtsman to make me a 
sketch of Job, squat on his hams before a fire in the corner of the wall, 
and making tea in a tin pot with a “ malignant and turbaned Turk, ” 
feeding the blaze with the dry thorn of Syria.* It would have been a 
consolation to his respectable mother, whom he left in the Green Moun- 
tains, (wondering what he could have to do with following such a scape- 
grace as myself through the world,) to have seen him in the turban of 
a Hajji taking his tea quietly in ancient Lydia. The green turban, I 
may as well say, now that he is dead, (I buried him in the empty sar- 
cophagus* of 'T hemistocles on the shore of the Pireeus, with a bn of 
Attic salt under his head, and a new stone cover,)—the sign of the Hajji, 
I say, belonged more properly to myself; for though it was Job who went 
hodily to Jerusalem, (leaving me ill ‘of a fig-fever at Smyrna,) the 
sanctity of the pilgrimage by the Mahomedan law falls on him who pro- 
vides the pilgrim with scallop-shell and sandals, aptly figured forth in 
this case, we will suppose, by the sixty American dollars paid by myself 
for his voyage to Jaffa and back. The Suridji was a Hajji, too, and it 
was amusing to sce Job, who respected every man’s religious opinionsy. 





* It has the peculiarity of a hooked thorn alternating with the straight, and it 
is difficult to touch it without lacerating the hands. It is the common thorn of 
the East, and it is supposed that our Saviour’s crown at his crucifixion was made 
of it. 

+ Some commentator on the “ Life of Themistocles * remarks that * there is 
the true Attic salt in most of his retorts and sayings.” It is a little singular that 
his double sarcophagus, which is set in the rock on the shore of Attica, is nearly 
filled with the natural deposite of salt from the sea which washes intoit. It lies on 
the shore of the Pirzus like snow. 
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and had a little vanity besides in sharing with the Turk* the dignity of 
a pilgrimage to the sacred city, washing his knees and elbows at the 
hour of prayer, and conside rately, but very much to his own incouveni- 
ence, transferring the ham of the unclean beast from the Mussulman’s 
saddle-bags to his own. It was a delicate sacrifice to a pagan’s preju- 
dices worthy of Socrates or a Christian, 


II. 


In all simple states of society, sunset is the hour of better angels. 
The traveller in the desert remembers his home,—the sea-tost boy his 
mother and her last words,—the Turk talks, for a wonder, and the chat- 
tering Greek is silent, for the same,—the Italian forgets his moustache, 
and hums da patria,- -and the Englishman delivers himself of the society 
of his companions, and “ takes a walk.”’ It is something in the influences 
of the hour, and | shall take trouble, some day, to maintain that morn, 
noon, and midnight have their ministry as well, and exercise each an 
unobserved but salutary and peculiar office on the feelings. 

We all separated “ after tea:’’ the Suridji was off to find a tethering 
place for his horses; the Englishman strolled away by himself to a 
group of the “tents of Kedar’ far down in the valley with their 
herds and herdsmen; the Smyrniote merchant sat by the ‘camel-track 
at the foot of the hill waiting for the passing of a caravan; the Green 
Mountaineer was wandering around the ruins of the apostolic church ; 
the Dutchman was sketching the two Lonic shafts of the fair temp tle of 
Cybele; and I, with a passion for running water which | have elsewhere 
alluded to, idled up the green bank of the Pactolus > dreaming sometimes 
of Gyges and Alexander, and sometimes of you, dear Mary! 

I passed Job on my way, for the four walls over which the “ Angel of 
the Church of Sardis’? kept his brooding watch in the days of the Apo- 
calypse stand not far from the swelling bank of the Pac tolus, and nearly 

in a line between it and the Palace of Creesus. I must say that my 
heart almost stood still with awe as I stepped over the threshold. In 
the next moment, the strong and never-wasting under-current of early 
religious feeling rushed back on me, and | involuntarily uncovered my 
head, and felt myself stricken with the spell of holy ground, My friend, 
who was never without the Bible that was his mother’s s parting gift, sat 
on the end of the broken wall of the vestibule with the sacred volume 
open at the Revelations in his hand. 

** 1 think, Philip,’® said he, as I stood looking at him in silence, “ I 
think my mother will have been told by an angel that I am here.” 

He spoke with a solemnity that, spite of every other feeling, seemed 
to me as weighty and true as prophecy. 

* Listen, Philip,” said he; “it will be something to tell your mother, 
as well as mine, that we have read the Apocalypse together i in the Church 
of Sardis.’’ 

I listened with what I never thought to have heard in Asia—my 


* The Mussulmen make pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and pray at all the places 
consecrated to our Saviour and the Virgin, except only the tomb of Christ, which 
they do not acknowledge. They believe that Christ did not die, but ascended 
alive into Heaven, leaving the likeness of his face to Judas, who was crucified for 
him, 
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mother’s voice loud at my heart, as I had heard it in prayer in my child- 
hood :— 

Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled their 
garments ; and they shall walk with me in white: for they are worthy.” 

I strolled on. A little farther up the Pactolus stood the Temple of 
Cybele. The church to which “ He” spoke ‘ who hath the seven Spi- 
rits of God and the seven stars,” was a small and humble ruin of brick 
and mortar; but of the Temple of the Heathen Mother of the World 
remained two fair columns of marble with their curiously- -carved capi- 
tals, and the carth around was strewn with the gigantic frustra of an 
edifice, stately even in the fragments of its prostration. I saw for a 
moment the religion of Jupiter and of Christ with the eyes of Crorsus 
and the philosopher from Athens; and then I turned to the living na- 
tions that I had left to wander among these dead empires, and looking 
still on the eloquent monuments of what these religions were, thought of 
them as they are, in wide-spread Christendom ! 

We visit Rome and Athens, and walk over the ruined te mples of their 
gods of wood and stone, and take pride to ourselves that our imagina- 
tions awake the “ spirit of the spot.’ But the primitive Church of 
Christ, over which an angel of God kept watch, whose undefiled mem- 
bers, if there is truth in holy writ, are now “ walking in white” before 
the face of the Almighty—a spot on which the Saviour and his Apostles 
prayed, and for whose weal, with the other churches of Asia, the sub- 
lime revelation was made to John—this, the while, is an almost unvi- 
sited shrine, and the “ classic”? of Pagan idolatry is dearer to the memo- 
ries of men than the holy antiquities of a religion they profess! 


IIT. 


The Tonic capitals of the two fair columns of the fallen temple were 
still tinged with rosy light on the side toward the sunset, when the full 
moon, rising in the east, burnished the other like a shaft of silver, The 
two lights mingled in the sky in a twilight of opal. 

* Job,” said T, stooping to reach a handful of sand as we strolled up 
the western bank of the river, “ can you resolve me why the poets have 
chosen to call this pretty stream the * golden-sanded Pactolus?’ Did 
you ever see sand of a duller grey ?”’ 

‘ As casv as give you a reason,” answered Job, “ why we found the 
‘ turbidus Hermus? yesterday the clearest stream we have forded—wh 
I am no more beautiful than before, though I have bathed like Venus in 
the Scamander—why the pumice of Naxos no longer reduces the female 
bust to its virgin proportions—and why Smyrna and Malta are not the 
best places for figs and oranges !”’ 

“ And why the old King of Lydia, who possessed the invisible ring, 
and kept a devil in his dog’s collar, lies quietly under the earth in the 
plain below us, and his ring and his devil were not bequeathed to his 
successors. What a pleasant auxiliary to sin must have been that invi- 
sible ring! Spirit of Gyges, thrust thy finger out of the earth, and 
commit it once more to a mortal! Sit down, my dear monster, and let 
us speculate in this bright moonshine on the enormities we would 
commit.’ 

As Job was proceeding, in a cautious periphrasis, to rebuke my irre- 
verent familiarity with the Prince of Darkness and his works, the twi- 
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light had deepened, and my eye was caught by a steady light twinkling 
far above us in the ascending bed of the river. The green valley wound 
down from the rear of the Acropolis, and the single frowning ‘tower 
stood in broken and strong relief against the sky, and from the mass of 
shadow below peered out, like a star from a cloud-rack, the steady blaze 
of a lamp. 

* Allons! Job!” said I, making sure of an adventure, “ let us see 
for whose pleasure a lamp is lit in the solitude of this ruined city.” 

“ T could not answer to your honoured mother,” said my scrupulous 
friend, “ if 1 did not remind vou that this is a spot much frequented by 
robbers, and that probably no honest man harbours at that inconvenient 
altitude.” 

I made a leap over a half-buried frieze that had served me as a pil- 
low, and commenced the ascent. 

* T could as ill answer to your anxious parent,” said Job, following 
with uncommon alacrity, “ if I did not partake your dangers when they 
are inevitable.” 

We scrambled up with some difficulty in the darkness, now rolling 
into an unseen hollow, now stumbling over a block of marble, held fast 
one moment by the lacerating hooked thorn of Syria, and the next 
brought to a stand-still by impenetrable thickets of brushwood. With 
a halt-hour’s toil, however, we stood on a clear platform of grass, pant- 
ing and hot, and as I was suggesting to Job that we had possibly got too 
high, he laid his hand on my arm, and, with a sign of silence, drew me 
down on the grass beside him. 

In a small fairy amphitheatre, half-encircled by a bend of the Pac- 
tolus, and lying a few feet below the small platform from which we 
looked, lay six low tents, disposed in a crescent opposite to that of the 
stream, and enc losing a circular area of bright and dewy grass, of scarce 
ten feet in diameter. The tents were round, and laced neatly with 
wicker-work, with their curtain-doors opening inward upon the circle. 
In the largest one, which faced nearly down the valley, hung a small 
iron lamp of an antique shape, with a wick alight in one of its two pro- 
jecting extremities, and beneath it swung a basket cradle suspended 
between two stakes, and kept in motion by. a woman apparently of about 
forty, whose beauty, but for another more attractive object, would have 
rewarded us alone for our toil. The other tents were closed, and seemed 
unoccupied, but the curtains of the one into which our eyes were now 
straining with intense eagerness, was looped entirely back to give admis- 
sion to the cool night-air, and, in and out, between the light of the lamp 
and the full moon, stole on naked feet a girl of fifteen, whose exquisite 
symmetry and unconscious but divine grace of movement filled my sense 
of beauty as it had never been filled by the divinest chisel of the Tri- 
bune. She was of the height and mould of the younger water-nymph 
in Gibson’s Hylas *, with limbs and lips that, had i created and warmed 
her to life like Py gmalion, I should have just hesitated whether or not 
they wanted another half-shade of fulness. The large shawl of the 


* 4 group that will be immortal in the love and wonder of the world, when the 
divine hand of this English Praxiteles has long passed from the earth. Two more 
exquisite shapes of women than those lily-crowned nymphs never lay in the womb 
—of marble or human mother. Rome is brighter for them, 
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East, which was attached to her girdle, and in more guarded hours con- 
cealed all but her eyes, hung in loose folds from her waist to her heels, 
leaving her bust and smoothly-rounded shoulders entirely bare, and in 
strong relief even upon her clear brown skin, the flakes of her glossy and 
raven hair floated over her back, and swept around her with the grace of 
a Cloud in her indolent motions. A short petticoat of striped Brusa siik 
stretched to her knees, and below appeared the full trowser of the East, 
of the same material, narrowed at the ankle, and bound with what looked 
in the moonlight an anklet of silver. A profusion of rings on her fingers, 
and a gold sequin on her forehead, suspended from a coloured fillet, com- 
pleted her dress, and left nothing to be added by the prude or the painter. 
She was at that ravishing and divinest moment of female life, when 
almost the next hour would complete her womanhood—like the lotus ere 
it lays back to the prying moonlight the snowy leaf nearest its heart. 

She was employed in filling a large jar which stood at the back of the 
tent, with water from the Pactolus, and as she turned with her emptied 
pitcher, and came under the full blaze of the lamp in her way outward, 
treading lightly lest she should disturb the slumber of the child in the 
cradle, and pressing her two round hands closely to the sides of the ves- 
sel, the gradual compression of my arm by the bony hand which still 
held it for sympathy, satisfied me that my own leaping pulse of admira- 
tion found an answering beat in the bosom of my friend. A silent nod 
from the woman, whose Greek profile was turned to us under the lamp- 
light, informed the lovely water-bearer that her labours were at an end ; 
and with a gesture expressive of heat, she drew out the shawl from her 
girdle, untied the short petticoat, and threw them aside, and then trip- 
ping out into the moonlight, with only the full silken trowsers from her 
waist to her ankles, she sat down on the brink of the small stream, and 
with her feet in the water, dropped her head on her knees, and sat as 
motionless as marble. 

** Gibson should see her now,” I whispered to Job, “ with the glance 
of the moonlight on that dimpled and polished back, and her almost 
glittering hair veiling her about in such masses, like folds of gossamer!” 

* And those slender fingers clasped over her knees, and the air of 
melancholy repose which is breathed into her attitude, and which 
seems inseparable from those indolent Asiatics. She is probably a 
gipsy.”” 

The noise of the water dashing over a small cascade a little farther up 
the stream had covered our approach, and rendered our whispers inau- 
dible. Job’s conjecture was probably right, and we had stumbled on a 
small encampment of gipsies,—the men possibly asleep in those closed 
tents, or possibly absent at Smyrna. Aftera little consultation, [ agréed 
with Job that it would be impolitic to alarm the camp at night, and re- 
solving on a visit in the morning, we quietly and unobserved withdrew 
from our position, and descended to our own tents in the ruins of the 
palace. 


IV. 
The Suridji had given us our spiced coffee in the small china cups 
and filagree holders, and we sat discussing, to the great annoyance of 
the storks over our heads, whether we should loiter another day at Sardis, 


or eat melons at noon at Casabar on our way to Constantinople. To the 
July.—voL, XLIV. NO, CLXXV, x 
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very great surprise of the Dutchman, who wished to stay to finish his draw- 
ings, Job and myself voted for remaining—a view of the subject which 
was in direct contradiction to our vote of the preceding evening. The 
Englishman, who was always in a hurry, flew into a passion, and went 
off with the phlegmatic Suridji to look after his horse, and having dis- 
posed of our Smyrniote, by seeing a caravan (which was not to be seen) 
coming southward from Mount Tmolus, I and my monster started for 
the encampment of the gipsies. 

As we rounded the battered wall of the Christian church, a woman 
stepped out from the shadow. Through a tattered dress, and under a 
turban of soiled cotton set far over her forehead, and throwing a deep 
shadow into her eyes, | recognized at once the gipsy woman whom we 
had seen sitting by the cradle. 

* Buon giorno, Siqnori,’ she said, making a kind of salaam, and 
relieving me at once by the Italian salutation of my fears of being unin- 
telligible. 

Job gave her the good morning, but she looked at him with a very 
unsatisfactory glance, and coming close to my ear, she wished me to 
spe ‘ak to her out of the hearing of “ i mio domestico !” 

Amico piu tosto 2? L added immediately with a consideration for 
Job’s feelings, which, | must do myself the justice to say, [ always ma- 
nifested, except in very elegant society. | gave my self the gre ater credit 
in this case, as, in my impatience to know the nature of the gipsy’s com- 
munication, | might be excused for caring little at the moment whether 
my friend was taken for a gentleman or a gentleman’s gentleman. 

The gipsy looked vexed at her mistake, and with a_half-apologetic 
inclination to Job, she drew me into the shade of the ruin, and perused 
my face with great earnestness. The same to yourself, thought I, as | 
gave back her glance, and searched for her meaning in two as liquid and 
loving eves as ever looked out of the gates of the Prophet’s Paradise for 
the coming of a young believer. It was a face that had been divine, 
and in the hands of a lady of fashion would have still made a bello rifa- 
crmento. -. 

* Inglese ?”’ she said at last. 

** No, Madré—Americano.”’ 

She looked disappointed. 

** And where are you going, filio mio?” 

* To Stamboul.’”’ 

“ Benissimo!”? she answered, and her face brightened. ‘“ Do you 
Want a servant?” 

** Unless it is yourself, no!” 

“ It is my son.”’ 

It was on my lips to ask if he was like her daughter, but an air of 
uneasiness and mystery in her manner put me on the reserve, and I 
kept my knowledge to myself. She persevered in her suit, and at last 
the truth came out, that her boy was bound on an errand to Constan- 
tinople, and she wished safe-conduct for him. The rest of the troop, she 
said, were at Smyrna, and she was left in care of the tents with the boy 
and an infant child. As she did not mention the girl—who, from the 
resemblance, was evidently her daughter—I thought it unwise to allude 
to our discovery, and promising that, if the boy was mounted, every 
possible care should be taken of him, I told her the hour on the ‘follow- 
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ing morning when we should be in the saddle, and rid myself of her 
with the intention of stealing a*march on the camp. 

I took rather a circuitous route, but the gipsy was there before me, 
and apparently alone. She had sent the boy to the plains for a horse, 
and though I presumed that the loveliest creature in Asia was concealed 
in one or the other of those small tents, the curtains were closely tied, 
and I could find no apology for intruding either my eyes or my inquiries. 
The handsome Zingara, too, began to look rather becomingly fiére, and 
as [ had left Job behind, and was always naturally afraid of a woman, I 
reluctantly felt myself under the necessity of comprehending her last 
injunction, and with a promise that the hoy should join us before we 
reached the foot of Mount Sypilus, she fairly bowed me off the pre- 
mises. I could have forsworn my complexion and studied palmistry for 
a gipsy, had the devil then tempted me ! 

vi 

We struck our tents at sun-rise, and were soon dashing on through 
the oleanders upon the broad plain of the Hermus, the dew lying upon 
their bright vermeil flowers like the pellucid gum on the petals of the 
ice-plant, and Nature, and my five companions, in their gayest humour. 
I was not. My thoughts were of moonlight and the Pactolus, and two 
round feet ankle-deep in running water. Job rode up to my side. 

“My dear Phil! take notice you are nearing Mount Sypilus, im 
which the magnetic ore was first discovered.” 

“Tt acts negatively on me, my dear chum! for I drag a lengthening 
chain from the other direction.’’ 

Silence once more, and the bright red flowers still fled backward in 
our career. Job rode up again. 

“ You must excuse my interrupting your reverie, but [ thought you 
would like to know that the town where we sleep to-night is the residence 
of the * Beys of Oglou,’ mentioned in the ‘ Bride of Abydos. as 

No answer, and the bright red blossoms still flew scattered in our 
path as our steeds flew through the coppice, and the shovel-like blades 
of the Turkish stirrups cut into them right and left in the irregular 
gallop. Job rode again to my side. 

- My dear Philip, did you know that this town of Magnesia was once 
the capital of the Turkish empire--the city of Timour the Tartar ?” 

“* Well!” 

“And did you know that when Themistocles was in exile, and 
Artaxerxes presented him with the tribute of three cities to provide the 
necessaries of life, Magnesia * found him in bread ?” 

* And Lampsacus in wine. Don’t bore me, Job!” 

We sped on. As we neared Casabar toward noon, and (spite of 
romance) I was beginning to think with complacency upon the melons 
for which the town is famous, a rattling of hoofs behind put our horses 
upon their mettle, and in another moment a boy dashed into the midst 
of our career, and reining up with a fine display of horsemanship, put 
the promised token into my hand. He was mounted on a small Arabian 
mare, remarkable for nothing but a thin and fiery nostril, and a most 








* Not pronounced as in the apothecary's shop. It is a fine large town at the foot 
of Mount Sypilus, 
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lavish action, and his jacket and turban were fitted to a shape and head 
that could not well be disguised. The beauty of the gipsy camp was 
beside me! , 

It was as well for my self-command that T had sworn Job to secrecy in 
ease of the boy’s joining us, and that | had given the old gipsy, as a 
token, a very ‘voluminous and closely-written letter of my mother’s. 
In the twenty minutes which the reading of so apparently “ lengthy” 
document would occupy, | had leisure to resume my self-control, iad 
resolve on my own course of conduct toward the fair masquerader. My 
travelling companions were not a little astonished to see me receive a 
letter by courier in the heart of Asia, but that was for their own digestion, 
All the information I condescended to give was, that the boy was sent 
to my charge on his road to Constantinople ; . ond as Job displayed no 
astonishment, and entered simply into my arrangements, and [ was the 
only person in the company who could communicate with the Suridji 
(I had picked up a little modern Greek in the Morea), they were com- 
pelled (the Dutchman, John Bull, and the fig- -merchant) to content 
themselves with such theories on the subject as Heaven might supply 
them withal. 

How Job and myself speculated apart on what could be the errand of 
this fair creature to Constantinople — how beautifully she rode and 
sustained her character as a boy —how I requested her , though she spoke 
Italian like her mother, never to open her lips in any Christian lan- 
guage to my companions—how she slept at my feet at the khans, and 
rode at my side on the journey, and, at the end of seven days, arriving at 
Scutari and beholding across the Bosphorus the golden spires of Stam- 
boul, how she looked at me with tears in her unfathomable eyes, and 
spurred her fleet Arab to his speed to conceal her emotion, and how 1 
felt that 1 could bury myself with her in the Vizier’s tomb we were 
passing at the moment, and be fed on rice with a goule’s bodkin, if so 
alone we might not be parted—all these are matters which would make 
sundry respectable chapters in a novel, but of which you are spared the 
particulars in a magazine. ‘There was a convenience both to the drama- 
tist and the audience in the “ cefera intus agentur” of the Romans. 

VI. 

We emerged from the pinnacled cypresses of the cemetery overlooking 
Constantinople, and dismounting from my horse, I climbed upon the 
gilded turban crowning the mausoleum of a royal Ichoglan (a sultan’s 
page—honoured more in his burial than in his life), and feasted my eyes 
on the desecrated but princely- fair birthright of the Palaologi. The 
Nekropolis—the city of the dead—on the outermost tomb of whose 
gloomy precincts I had profanely mounted, stands high and black over 
the Bosphorus on one side, while on the other, upon similar eminences, 
stand the gleaming minarets and latticed gardens of a matchless city 
of the living —as if, while Europe flung up her langhing and breathing 
child to the sun, expiring Asia, the bereaved empress of the world, lifted 
her dead to the same Heavens in majestic and speechless sorrow. 

But oh, how fairer than Venice in her waters,—than Florence and 
Rome in their hills and habitations,—than all the cities of the world in 
that which is most their pride and glory,—is this fairest metropolis of 
the Mahomets. With its two hundred mosques, each with a golden 
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sheaf of minarets laying their pointed fingers against the stars, and 
encirled with the fretted galleries of the callers to prayer, like the hand 
of a cardinal with its costly ring,—with its seraglio gardens washed on 
one side by the sea and on the other by the gentle stream that glides 
out of the * Valle *y of Sweet Waters ;”’—men-of-war on one side, flaunt- 
ing their red pennants over the nightingale’ s nest which sings for the 
delight of a princess, and the swift caique on the other gliding in pro- 
tected w aters, where the same imprisoned fair one might fling into it a 
flower, (so slender is the dividing cape that shuts in the bay,)—with its 
Bosphorus, its radiant and unmatched Bosphorus,—the most richly- 
gemmed river within the span of the sun, extending with its fringe of 
palace s and castles from sea to sea, and re lec ting in its glassy eddies a 
pomp and sumptuousness of costume and architecture which exceeds 
even your boyish dreams of Bagdad and the caliphs—Constantinople, 
I say, ‘with its turbaned and bright-garmented population,—its swarm- 
ing sea and rivers,—its columns, and aqueducts, and strange ships of 
the East,—its impenetrable seraglio, and its close-shuttered harems,— 
its bezestein and its Hippodrome,—Constantinople lay before me! If 
the star I had worshipped had descended to my hand out of the sky,—if 
my unapproachable and yearning dream of woman’s beauty had been 
bodied forth warm and real—if the missing star in the heel of Serpen- 
tarius, and the lost sister of the Pleiades had waltzed back together to 
their places,—if poets were once more prophets, not felons, and books 
were read for the good that is in them, not for the evil,—if Love and 
Truth had been seen again, or any impossible or improbable thing had 
come to pass,—I should not have felt more thrillingly than now the 
emotions of surprise and wonder ! 

While [ stood upon the marble turban of the Ichoglan, my com- 
panions had descended the street of Scutari, and 1 was left alone with 
the gipsy. She sat on her Arab with her head bowed to his neck, and 
when L withdrew my eye from the scene I have faintly described, the 
tear-drops were glistening in the flowing mane, and her breast was 
heaving under her embroidered jacket with uncontrollable grief. [ 
jumped to the ground, and taking her head between my hands, pressed 
her wet cheek to my lips. 

“We part here, Signor,” said she, winding around her head the 
masses of hair that had escaped from her turban, and raising herself in 
the saddle as if to go on. 

**T hope not, Maimuna !’ 

She bent her moist eyes on me with a look of earnest inquiry. 

“ You are forbidden to intrust me with your errand to Constantinople, 
and you have kept your word to your ‘mother. But whatever that 
errand may be, I hope it does not involve your personal liberty ?” 

She looked embarrassed, but did not answer. 

*“ You are very young to be trusted so far from your mother, Maimuna !”* 

** Signor, si!” 

“« But I think she can scarce have loved you so well as I do to have 
suffered you to come here alone !”’ 

“ She intrusted me to you, Signor.” 

“| was well reminded of my promise. I had given my word to, the 
gipsy that I would leave her child at the Persian fountain of Tophana, 
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Maimuna was evidently under a control stronger than the love Tf half- 
hoped and half-feared T had awakened. 

* Andiamo!” she said, dropping her head upon her bosom with the 
tears pouring once more over it like rain, and, driving her stirrups with 
abandoned energy into the sides of her Arabian. she dashed he ‘adlong 
down the uneven streets of Seutari, and in a few minutes we stood on 
the limit of Asia. 

We left our horses in the “ silver city,’ * crossing to the “ golden’? in 
A caique, and with Maimuna in my bosom, and e very conte nding emotion 
at work in my heart, the scene about me still made an indelible i impres- 
sion on my memory. ‘The star-shaped bay, a mile perhaps in diameter, 
was one swarm of boats of eve ry most slender and graceful form, the 
caikjees, in their silken shirts and vari-coloured turbans, driving them 
through the water with a speed and skill which put to shame the gon- 
dolier of Venice, and almost the Indian in his canoe; the cilded lattices 
and belvideres of the seraglio, and the cypresses and flows ‘ring trees that 
mingle their gay and sad foliage above them, were already so near, that 
I could count the roses upon the bars, and see the moving of the t trees 
in the evening wind ; the muezzins were calling to sunset-prayer, their 
voices coming clear and prolonged over the water; the men-of-war in 
the mouth of the Bosphorus were lowering their blood-red flags ; the 
shore we were approaching was thronged with veiled’ women, and 
bearded old men, and boys with the yellow slipper and red skull-cap of 
the East; and, watching our approac h, stood apart, a group of Jews and 
Aymeniane. marked by their costume for an inte rior race, but looking to 
my cosmopolite eye as noble in their black robes and towering caps as 
the haughty Mussulman that stood aloof from their company. 

We set foot in Constantinople. [It was the suburb of Tophana, and 
the Suridji pointed out to Maimuna, as we landed, a fountain of inlaid 
marble and brass, around whose projecting frieze were traced inscriptions 
in the Persian. She sprang to my hand. 

* Remember, Maimuna!”’ | said, “ that I offer you a mother and 
home in another and a happier land. 1 will not interfere with your 
duty, but when your errand is done, you may find me if you will. 
Farewell.’ 

With a passionate kiss in the palm of my hand, and one beaming 
look of love and sorrow in her large and lustrous eyes, the gipsy turned 
to the fountain, and striking suddenly to the left around the mosque of 
Sultan Sclim, she plunged into the narrow street running along the 
water-side to Galata. 


“ ’”® 


VI. 

We had wandered out from our semt- European, s semi- Turkish lodg- 
ings on the third morning after our arrival in Constantinople, and pick- 
ing. our way listlessly over the bad pavement of the suburb of Pera, 
stood at last in the small burying-ground at the summit of the hill, dis- 
yuting auncably upon what quarter of the fair city beneath us we should 
Sesioe our share in the bliss of that June morning. 

“Itis a heavenly day,” said Job, sitting down unthinkingly upon a 
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* Galata, the suburb on the Kuropean side, was the Cérysopod:is, and Scutari, on 
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large sculptured turban that formed the head-stone to the grave of some 
once-wealthy Pagan, and looking off wistfully toward the green summit 
of Bulgurlu. 

The difference between Job and myself was a mania, on his part for 
greeu fields, and on mine for human faces. I knew very well that his 
remark was a leader to some proposition for a stroll over the wilder hills 
of the Bosphorus, and IT was determined that he should enjoy, instead, 
the pleasure of sympathy in my never-tiring amusement of wandering 
in the crowded bazaars on the other side of the water. The only way to 
accomplish it was to appear to yield the point, and then rally upon his 
generosity. 1 had that delicacy for his feelings (I had brought him all 
the way from the Green Mountains at my own expense), never to carry 
my measures too ostentatiously,. 

Job was looking south, and my face was as resolutely turned north. 
We must take a caique in any case at Galata (lying just below us), but 
if we turned the prow south in the first instance, farewell at every stroke 
to the city! Whereas a northern course took us straight up the Golden 
Horn, and T could appear to change my mind at any moment, and land 
immediately in a street leading to the bazaars. Luckily, while I was 
devising an errand to go up the channel instead of down, a small red 
Hag appeared gliding through the forest of masts around the curve of 
the water side at Tophana, and, in a moment more, a high-pooped vessel, 
with the carved railings and outlandish rigging of the ships from the far 
Kast, shot out into the middle of the bay with the strong current of the 
Bosphorus, and squaring her lattine sail, she rounded a vessel lying at 
anchor with the flag of Palestine, and steered with a fair wind up the 
channel of the Golden Horn. A second look at her deck disclosed to 
me a crowd of people, mostly women, standing amid-ships, and the 
supposition with which I was about inducing Job to take a caique and 
pull up the harbour after her seeme «l to me now almost a certainty. 

“It is a slave-ship from Trebizond, ten to one, my dear Job!” 

He slid off the marble turban which he had profaned so unscrupu- 
lously, and the next minute we passed the gate that divides the European 
from the commercial suburb, and were plunging down the steep and 
narrow streets of Galata with a haste that, to the slippered and shuffling 
Turks we met or left behind, seemed probably little short of madness. 
Of a hundred slender and tossing caiques lying in the disturbed waters 
of the bay, we selected the slenderest and best manned ; and getting Job 
in with the usual imminent danger of driving his long legs through the 
bottom of the egg-shell craft, we took in one of the obsequious Jews who 
swarm about the pier as interpreters, coiled our legs under us in the 
hollow womb of the caique, and shot away like a nautilus after.the 
slaver. 

The deep-lying river that coils around the throbbing heart of Constanti- 
nople is a place of as delicate navigation as a Venetian lagoon on a festa, 
or asoirde of middling authors. The Turk, like your plain-spoken friend, 
rows backward, and with ten thousand egg-shells swarming about him 
in every direction, and his own prow rounded off in a pretty iron point, an 
extra piastre for speed draws down curses on the caikjee and the 
Christian dogs who pay him for the holes he lets into his neighbours’ 
boats, which is only equalled in bitterness and profusion by the exe- 
crations which follow what is called “speaking your mind.” The Jew 
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laughed, as Jews do since Shylock, at the misfortunes of his oppressors ; 
and, in the exercise of his vocation, translated us the oaths as they 
came in right and left—most of them very gratuitous attacks on those 
(as Job gravely remarked) of whom they could know very little,—our 
respected mothers. 

The slackening vessel lost her way as she got opposite the bazaar of 
dried fruits, and, as her yards came down by the run, she put up her 
helm, and ran her towering prow between a piratical-looking Egyptian 
craft, and a black and bluff English collier, inscribed appropriately on 
the stern as the “ Snow-drop” from Neweastle. Down plumped her 
anchor, and in the next moment the Jew hailed her by our orders, and 
my conjecture was proved to be mght. She was from Trebizond, ‘with 
slaves and spices. 

“* What would they do if we were to climb up her side?”’ I asked of 
the Israelite. 

He stretched up his crouching neck till his twisted beard hung clear 
off hke a waterfall from his chin, and looked through the carved railing 
very intently. 

* The slaves are Georgians,’’ he answered after a while, “ and if 
there were no ‘Turkish purchasers on board, they might simply order 
you down again.” 

* And if there were 

** The women would be considered damaged by a Christian eye, and 
the slave-merchant might shoot you or pitch you overboard.” 

“ Is that all?” said Job, evolving his length very deliberately from 
its coil, and offering me a hand the next moment from the deck of the 
slaver. Whether the precedence he took in all dangers arose from affec- 
tion for me, or from a praiseworthy indifference to the fate of such a 
trumpery collection as his own body and limbs, I have never decided to 
my own satisfaction. 

In the confusion of port-officers and boats alongside, all hailing and 
crying out together, we stood on the outer side of the deck unobserved, 
and I was soon intently occupied in watching the surprise and wonder 
of the pretty toys who found themselves for the first time in the heart 
of a great city. The owner of their charms, whichever of a dozen vil- 
lainous Turks I saw about them it might be, had no time to pay them 
very particular attention, and dropping their dirty veils about their 
shoulders, they stood open-mouthed and staring—ten or twelve rosy 
damsels in their teens, with eyes as deep as a well, and almost as large 
and liquid. Their features were all good, their skins without a flaw, 
hair abundant, and figures of a healthy plumpness—looking, with the 
exception of their eyes, which were very oriental and magnificent, like 
the great, fat, pie-eating, yawning boarding-school misses one sees over 
a hedge at Hampstead. It was delicious to see their excessive astonish- 
ment at the splendours of the Golden Horn—they from the desert moun- 
tains of Georgia or Circassia, and the scene about them (mosques, 
minarets, people, and men-of-war all together) probably the most bril- 
liant and striking in the world. I was busy following their eyes and 
trying to divine their impressions, when Job seized me by the arm. An 
old Turk had just entered the vessel from the land-side, and was assist- 
ing a closely-veiled female to mount after him. Half a glance satisfied 
me that it was the gipsy of Sardis—the lovely companion of our journey 


to Constantinople. 
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“ Maimuna!’’ T exclaimed, darting forward on the instant. 

A heavy hand struck me back as.I touched her, and as I returned the 
blow, the swarthy crew of Arabs closed about us, and we were hurried 
with a most unceremonious haste to the side of the vessel. I scarce 
know, between my indignation and the stunning effect of the blow I had 
received, how I got into the caique, but we were pulling fast up the 
Golden Horn by the time I could speak, and in half an hour were set 
ashore on the green bank of the Barbyses, bound on a solitary ramble 
up the Valley of Sweet Waters. 


VII. 

The art of printing was introduced into the Mahommedan Empire in 
the reign of Achmet III. and Louis XV. I seldom state a statistical 
fact, but this is one I happen to know, and I mention it because the 
most fanciful and romantic abode with which I am acquainted in the 
world was originally built to contain the first printing-press brought 
from the Court of Versailles by Mchemet Effendi, Ambassador from the 
** Brother of the Sun.” It is now a maison de plaisance for the Sul- 
tan’s favourite women, and in all the dreams of perfect felicity which 
Visit — who have once seen it, it rises as the Paradise of retreats from 
the world. 

The serai of Khyat-Khana is a building of gold and marble, dropped 
down unfenced upon the greensward in the middle of a long emerald 
valley, more like some fairy vision, conjured and forgotten to be dis- 
solved, than a house to live in, real, weather-proof, and to be seen for 
the value of one and sixpence. The Barbyses falls over the lip of a 
sea-shell (a marble cascade sculptured in that pretty device), sending up 
its spray and its perpetual music close under the gilded lattice of the 
Sultana, and following it back with the eye, like a silver thread m a 
broidery of green velvet, it comes stealing down through miles of the 
tenderest verdure, without tree or shrub upon its borders, but shut in 
with the seclusion of an enchanted stream and valley by mountains 
which rise in abrupt precipices from the edges of its carpet of grass, and 
fling their irregular shadows across it at every hour save high noon— 
sacred in the East to the sleep of beauty and idleness. 

In the loving month of May it is death to set foot in the Khyat-Khana. 
The ascending caique is stopped in the Golden Horn, and on the point 
of every hill is stationed a mounted eunuch with drawn sabre. The 
Arab steeds of the Sultan are picketed on the low-lying grass of the 
valley, and his hundred Circassians come from their perfumed chambers 
in the seraglio, and sun their untold loveliness on the velvet banks of 
the Barbyses. From the Golden Horn to Belgrade, twelve miles of 
greensward, (sheltered like a vein of ore in the bosom of the earth, and 
winding away after the course of that pebbly river, unseen, save by the 
eye of the sun and stars,) are sacred in this passion-born month from the 
foot of man, and, riding in their scarlet arwbas with the many-coloured 
ribands floating back from the horns of their bullocks, and their own 
snowy veils dropped from their guarded shoulders and deep-dyed lips, 
wander, from sunrise to sunset, these caged birds of a Sultan’s delight, 
longing as wildly (who shall doubt ?) to pass that guarded barrier. into 
the forbidden world, as we, who sigh for them without, to fly from false- 
hood: and wrong, and forget that same world in their bosome!, 

How few are content! How restless are even the most: spoiled 
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children of Fortune! How inevitably the heart sighs for that which it 
has not, even though its only want is a cloud on its perpetual sunshine ! 
We were not of those—Job and I—for we were of that school of philoso- 
phers * who “‘ had little and wanted nothing ;”’ but we agreed, as we 
sat upon the marble bridge sprung like a wind-lifted cobweb over the 
Barbyses, that the envy of a human heart would poison even the content 
of a beggar! He is a fool who is sheltered from hunger and cold and 
still complains of Fortune; but he is only not a slave or a seraph, who, 
feeling on the innermost fibre of his sensibility the icy breath of Malice, 
utters his eterna! malison on the fiend who can neither be grappled with 
nor avoided. I could make a Paradise with loveliness and sunshine, if 
Envy could be forbidden at the gate ! 

We had walked around the Serai and tried all its entrances in vain, 
when Job spied, under the shelter of the southern hill, a blood-red flag 
flying at the top of a small tent of the Prophet’s green—doubtless con- 
cealing the Kervas, who kept his lonely guard over the precincts. I 
sent my friend with a “ pinch of piastres”’ to tempt the trowsered infidel 
to our will, and he soon came shuffling in his unmilitary slippers, with 
keys, which, the month before, were guarded like the lamp of Aladdin. 
We entered. We rambled over the chambers of the chosen Houris of 
the East ; we looked through their lattices, and laid the palms of our 
hands on the silken cushions dimmed in oval spots by the moisture of 
their cheeks as they slept; we could see by the tarnished gold, breast- 
high at the windows, where they had pressed to the slender lattices to 
look forth upon the valley; and Job, more watchfully alive to the thril- 
ling traces of beauty, showed me in the diamond-shaped bars the marks 
of their moist fingers and the stain as of lips between, betraying where 
they had clung and laid their faces against the trellice in the indolent 
attitude of gazers from a wearisome prison. Mirrors and ottomans were 
the only furniture; and never, for me, would the wand of Cornelius 
Agrippa have been more welcome, than to wave back into those senseless 
mirrors the images of beauty they had lost. 

I sat down on a raised corner of the divan, probably the privileged 
seat of the favourite of the hour. Job stood with his lips apart, brood- 
ing in speechless poeticalness on his own thoughts. 

* Do you think, after all,” said I, reverting to the matter-of-fact vein 
of my own mind, which was paramount usually to the romantic; “do 
you think really, Job, that the Zuleikas and Fatimas who have by turns 
pressed this silken cushion with their crossed feet were not probabl 
inferior in attraction to the most third-rate belle of New England? How 
long would you love a woman that could neither read, nor write, nor 
think five minutes on any given theme ? The utmost exertion of intel- 
lect in the loveliest of these deep-eyed Circassians is probably the lan- 
guage of flowers, and, good heavens! think how one of your dedla 
Cruscan sentiments would be lost upon her! And yet here you are, 
ready to go mad with romantic fancies about women that were never 
taught even their letters.”” 

Job to hum a stave of his favourite song, which was always a 

that he was vexed and disenchanted of himself. 

* How little women think,” said I, proceeding with my unsenti- 
mental vein, while Job looked out of the window and the Kervas smoked 
his pipe on the sultana’s ottoman ; “ how little women think that the birch 


* With a difference, “ nihil est, nihil de est,” was their motto, 
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and the dark closet, and the thumbed and dog-eared spelling-book, (or 
whatever else more refined, torments their tender years in the shape of 
education,) was, after all, the ground-work and secret of their fascination 
over men! What a process it is to arrive at love! ‘ D-o-g, doq,—c-a-t, 
cat!’ If you had not learned this, bright Lady Melicent, I fear Captain 
Augustus Fitz-Somerset would never have sat, as [ saw him last night, 
cutting your initials with a diamond ring on the purple claret-glass which 
had jugt poured a bumper to your beauty !”’ 

** You are not far wrong,”’ said Job, after a long pause, during which 
I had delivered myself, unheard, of the above practical apostrophe ; 
* you are not far wrong, quoad the women of New England. They 
would be considerable bores if they had not learned, in their days of 
bread-and-butter, to read, write, and reason. But, for the woman of 
the softer South and Kast, | am by no means clear that education would 
not be inconsistent with the genius of the clime. ‘Take yourself back to 
Italy, for example, where, for two mortal years, you philandered up and 
down between Venice and Amalfi, never out of the sunshine or away 
from the feet of women, and, in all that precious episode of your youth, 
never guilty, I will venture to presume, of cither suggesting or express- 
ing a new thought. And the reason is, not that the imagination is dull, 
but that nobody thinks, except upon exigency, in these latitudes. — It 
would be violent and inapt to the spirit of the hour. Indolence, volup- 
tuous indolence, of body and mind, (the latter at the same time lying 
broad awake in its chamber, and alive to every pleasurable image that 
passes uncalled before its windows,) is the genius, the only genius, of the 
night and day. What would be so discordant as an argument by moon- 
light in the Coliseum? What so ill-bred and atrocious as the destruc- 
tion by logic of the most loose-spun theory by the murmuring fountains 
of the Pamfili? 7o Jive is enough in these lands of the sun. But 
merely to live in ours is to be bound, Prometheus-like, to a rock with a 
vulture at our vitals. Even in the most passionate intercourse of love 
in your northern clime, you read to your mistress, or she sings to you, 
or you think it necessary to drive or ride; but I know nothing that 
would more have weintied your Venetian /ionda than, when the lamp 
was lit in the gondola that you might see her beauty on the lagune in 
the starless night, to have pulled a book from your pocket, and read even 
a tale of love from Boccaccio, And that is why I could be more content 
to be a pipe-bearer in Asia than a schoolmaster in Vermont, or, sooner 
than a judge’s ermine in England, to wear a scrivener’s rags, and sit in 
the shade of a portico, writing love-letters for the peasant-girls of Rome. 
Talk of republics,—your only land of equality is that in which to 
breathe is the supreme happiness. The monarch throws open his win- 
dow for the air that comes to him past the brow of a lazzaroni, and 
the wine on the patrician’s lip intoxicates less than the water from the 
fountain that is free to all, though it gush from the marble bosom of a 
nymph. If I were to make a world, I would have the climate of Greece, 
and no knowledge that did not come by intuition. Men and women 
should grow wise enough, as the flowers grow fair enough, with sunshine 
and air, and they should follow their instincts like the birds, and go from 
sweet to sweet with as little reason or trouble.. Exertion should be a 
misdemeanor, and desire of action, if it were not toa monstrous to 
require legislation, should be treason to the state.” ss 

“ Long live King Job!” SLINGSBY. 

(To be continued.) 
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WEEDS AND FLOWERS,.—NO, I, 


1.—How To THRIVE AT CouRT. 


Look at yon rascal heliotropes! The sun 

Brings forth rank weeds to-day. Behold, where climbs 
A parasite bard to our new favourite’s ear ! 

And there—a broad-faced, simple, staring rogue 
Bleats out an useless lie. 

Scorn catch the villain! 

He has no truth. 

He has no wit. Such fellows 

Spur their dull, stumbling tongues, until come forth 
Fictions so weak that none believe ‘em.—Pah ! 

T love a huge, strong, firm, unblushing lie, 

One that would take a town—— 

I understand. 

One that’s improbable—impossible— 

Where none can see the end, or prove it false. 
What, Old Mohammed (when the pigeon pick’d 
The peas from out his ears) did please you better, 
Than if he had minced his fables imto bits, 

Below the cunning of a conjuror ? 

I do confess it; and I counsel you,— 

Give your imagination wing to-day. 

You have a present for the favourite : 

Deck it in splendid words. A homely gift 

(Though Phidias-earved) will lend your suit no help. 
He comes! Remember what I say. Speak ngh,— 
Give your words way. 

Ill try what I can do. 


(Count enters, dictating to a Clerk.) 


So, put it down at length—nothing omit. 

‘Tis of much moment, Sir: A dinner spoil'd 

Is so much time made mournful,—this, at the least ;— 

But here, where a king is feasted, we must be 

As ceremonious and particular— 

Nay, Sir, much more so—than if we did feed 

The shrine o' the church with incense. See it done. 
[Clerk exit. 

Now is the time, Sir. Offer him your present. 

My Lord!—(He sees me not.) 

How is ‘t with Manuel ? 

Well, Sir? How is your sister, fair Valeria ? 

My lord, I have been free with you. 

Hearing that you did feast the king to-day, 

1 have sent you an Indian bird, stuek full of spices, 

To ornament your board. “Tis a rare dainty, 

Living upon the Himalayan to 

And caught as seldom as the hoenix was. 

None save the kings of Delhi, once a year, 

(Upon their high-wrought coronation days,) 

E’er eat of 't; upon which occasions, they 

Grow wild in its praises o’er their Shiraz wine, 
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And issue edicts, that whoe'er shall taste't, 
Beneath the rank of monarch, straight shall die. 
Count. A million thanks, excellent Manuel ! 
It is the very wonder I would have. 
And edicts ’gainst it? "Twill be doubly sweet. 
Good Manuel, I thank thee. Come to me 
To-morrow—anytime. If I can serve thee ? 
Manuel, 1 thank your Lordship. Yes: some other time ,— 
When you have leisure 
Count. It is done, good Manuel. 
Sleep soundly: it is granted. Fare you well! [Eait. 
Friend. Now where's your parchment list of services ? 
Your wounds? your losses? Pshaw!—prop up thy merit 
With gold, and presents, and fine words,—and then 
"Twill stand like Cohorn’s bastions. Let the courtiers 
Blow blasts of slander on thee,—thou'lt survive ; 
When, hadst thou been no more than what thou art, 
(An able soldier, a deserving man,) 
Dismay and ruin had o’ertaken thee, 











2. Sone. 
Whilst April lasts, I'll love thee, dear, 


And dwell on thy sweet voice ; 

And when May comes loud laughing here, 
In love I'll still rejoice ; 

Rejoice, and through the warm May noon 
Still love thee as before ; 

Till Summer leads in dazzling June, 
And then—I'll love thee more. 


And thus, from spring to summer morn, 
I'll love, and so remain, 

When Autumn blows her sullen horn, 
And Winter brings her rain. 


No autumn shall the soul decline, 
No winter touch the heart ; 

But Love, the planet, still shall shine, 
Though earth's best days depart. 





3. Tue PLEASURES OF AN Herr. 


(Juan, a Soldier of Fortune, becomes possessed of great wealth and rank, on 
the death of his brother.] 


Pedro. Welcome, my Lord. 

Juan, (To himself.) 1 look around, in vain. 
Dull Memory cannot find the ancient track 
Wherein I wandered. I see nothing left. 
The wizard's tower—the bittern-haunted mere— 
The two great elms, between whose trunks I swung 
(Laughing at Heaven beneath their cloudy hair)— 
And all the joy of life—the innocence— 
Are gone !—and whither? 

Pedro. Welcome to Burgos, Sir, 

Juan. Is’t Pedro? no? , 


Pedro, Yes, your old servant, Sis. 
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Take all the thanks I have: as yet, I am 
But rich in sorrow. What a mournful calm 
Hangeth, methinks, upon this house, and clothes 
The very air with grief! As we pass‘d in, 

The birds sang nought but melancholy tunes, 

And the pines answer'd the sad wind with sighs, 
Doubling its sorrow. 

All must die at last. 

That's certain: yet, Death's a strange spirit, and hath 
A Janus face. One side is dark with frowns ; 
T’other hke sunny day. Once, I could meet 
The phantom grim, and laugh. The grave was then 
Ker open by me. Now, high blossoming hopes 
Should branch out ‘tween me and my hollow home, 
Hiding its nearness. Do I shake? 

Not so, Sir. 

Your eye looks sparkling still, and free from dread. 
The ‘n it belies my heart; for that is sad. 

*Tis true I once could well have laid me down— 

Down in the dust, and been content to die: 

But that was when my brother, like a king, 

Lorded it here, in Burgos. I, the while, 

A needy soldier, carved my bloody way 

To safety, or in peace ate bitter bread. 

But row, my brother lord is in the grave, 

(Peace to’t !) and I am, as he was,—a Prince, 

I feel a shudder when I think that death 

May pull the silken pillow from my head, 
And let me down to ruin, 





1. INSCRIPTION. 


(For two Sister Trees.) 


These Trees, now growing here in freshest earth, 
Memorials are of two fair sisters’ birth. 

The slips from which they sprang, and still spring free, 
Were cut in autumn from the self-same tree ; 

And so each twain are sisters. We, who now 

Inscribe this tablet-stone, have breathed a vow, 

That should our children die, these trees shall fall. 
Pray therefore, from your hearts, sweet strangers all,— 
Pray gently, without end, that axe or knife 

May never come and cut the green twins’ life ; 

But that, through all the seasons, sun and breeze 

May nourish them by sure and fair degrees ; 

Till each (its century of summers past) 

May sigh to drop its leaves, and rest at last. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. Payne Cotiter’s publication of some “ New Facts regarding 
the Life of Shakspeare” has called back my attention to a subject, from 
which other circumstances had unwillingly withdrawn me. I shall 
prefix to the following chapters of the Confessions of Shakspeare, a few 
remarks on these discoveries, in the hope of more immediately interest+ 
ing the reader in the great subject they refer to. The “ facts” are unques- 
tionably of importance, if only as a proof that such earnest and laudable 
zeal as Mr. Collier’s, if well directed, may get its reward. It is a pity 
that it has come so late. But it is with this as with other things. We 
waste our opportunities till they cannot be recalled, and fix our desires 
most intently on what it is too late to attain. Four folio editions of the 
works of Shakspeare were published to satisfy the demands of his ad- 
mirers in the century which followed his death; but no one asked for, 
and no one furnished unasked, a single explanatory note, or the annexa- 
tion of a particle of biographical anecdote. ‘This was because so many 
of his relatives still survived, that the information was to be had for 
asking! During the greater part of this period nothing could exceed 
the popularity of Shakspeare*. His plays were the only delight of play- 
goers, the only salvation of the property of managers, the closet com- 
panions of the studies of monarchs. Leonard Digges protests that the 
audiences— 

“ would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-labour'd Catiline ; 
Sejanus, too, was irksome; they priz'd more 


‘ Honest’ Iago, or the jealous Moor. 
* * * * , * 


F’en the ‘ Fox’ and ‘ Alchemist,’ at a friend's desire 

Acted, have scarce defray'd the sea-coal fire, 

And door-keepers ; when let but Falstaff come, 

Hal, Poins, the rest, you scarce shall have a room; 

All is so pesier’d. Let but Beatrice 

And Benedick be seen, and in a trice 

The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are full—” 
—yet of him, by whose wonderful influence all men, whether in grief 
or gladness, were thus made better and happier, no one knew anything, 
nor cared to know! Shakspeare’s sister, Joan Hart, lived till 1646; 
Mrs. Hall, his favourite daughter, lived till 1649; his second daughter, 
Judith, was living at Stratford in 1662; and Lady Bernard, his grand- 
daughter, did not die till 1670. A few words from Mrs. Hall would 
have greater value now than the hundred volumes of ponderous feeble- 
ness amassed by “commentators.” So infinite has been the labour, and 
so trifling the reward ! 

Mr. Collier’s discoveries relate chiefly to the pecuniary circumstances 
of Shakspeare. It will be recollected that I gave a statement in the 
first paper of this series by which it appeared that, in a list of the sharers 
and actors of the Blackfriars theatre, in 1596, Shakspeare’s name stood 


- 





* Such was the popularity of Shakspeare in 1627, that, in the April of that year, 
the King’s Company, then playing at Blackfriars, purchased the interference of 
the Master of the Revels to prevent the players of the Red Bull theatre from per- 
forming any of his productions, ’ 
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fifth. From the names, however, that stood before his it could not, 

with any certainty, be gathered from this circumstance that it was de- 
cisive of anything like prosperous circumstances. Mr. Collier now 
produces, from the MSS. at Bridgewater-house, the names of the com- 

pany of sixteen sharers seven years earlier, at the close of 1589, in 
which Shakspeare’s name also appears, but as low as twelfth upon the 
list. When it is recollected, therefore, that only four sharers held a 
rank subordinate to his at this period, and only three at the next date 
within our knowledge (that of 1596), and that such men as Kempe and 
Armyn, who were of very low repute—the buffoons, in fact, of the com- 
pany—have places in these lists,—I do not think we have any reason 
to consider Shakspeare’s position in the world as at all considerable 
during these years,—or that his life was not meanwhile, as I shall have 
occasion to show in one of the chapters of these Confessions, even sup- 
posing the evidence admitted of a progressive advancement into con- 
sideration, thwarted by many obstacles, and attended with the severest 
struggles; with pov erty, with contumely, and neglect. The possession of 
half a share, it is shown by one of Mr. Collier’s discoveries, was sufli- 
cient to entitle its owner to rank as a shareholder, and the value of this, 

exaggerated by the possessor’s own estimate, ranks little higher than 
about a hundred pounds. Up to 1596, in fact, I maintain, and shall 
show by evidence more emphatic than Mr. Collier’s (Shakspeare’ s own), 
that the worldly circumstances of this great writer were anything but 
easy. I believe the commencement of his fortune to have been his ac- 
quaintance with the Lord Southampton, and the influence it won for 
him among persons “ of worship.” 

When Shakspeare arrived in London in 1586, it is certain that, de- 
sirous of winning his way quietly and unobtrusively—mistrustful perhaps 
of even his wonderful genius—he offered his services to the managers of 
the Blackfriars’ Theatre, as willing, in addition to his duties of acting, to 
alter plays, and amend or re-write scenes, “ Titus Andronicus” may 
have had the first bold strengthening of his hand. Sure I am that when 
Marlowe heard some of the new portions of that tragedy, he must have 
felt, for the first time, his own * mighty line” in danger. Ww ith envy of 
this sort Shakspeare had certainly to struggle. His labour on “ Titus An- 
dronicus’”’ fitted him, we may imagine, for the gigantic sketch of Talbot, 
which he inserted in the old play that now passes for the first part of 
** Henry the Sixth.” It would be interesting, if this were a fitting oppor- 
tunity, to mark the progressive changes in his manner of altering the 
plays submitted to him, as he grew more self-possessed and conscious 
of his power. “ Pericles” I take to have been the first in which he 
suffered his genius to have a perfect scope. The sweetness, delicacy of 
sentiment, ease and truth, observable throughout this production, are 
extreme. In it are to be seen first developed to any extent a peculiarity 
in the rhythm of Shakspeare, which has been noticed by Mr. Coleridge. 
Examined narrowly, by this alone, his alterations (which are very exten- 
sive) may be seen to half a line. I allude to the exquisite perfection 
he reached in the flowing continuity of interchangeable pauses. His 
varied images “* symbolical of moral truth,” as Coleridge says, thrusting 
by and seeming to trip up each other, from an impetuos'ty of thought, 
produce a metre which is always flowing from one verse into the other, 
and seldom closes with the tenth syllable of the line. The success of 
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“ Pericles” may have given Shakspeare the “ share ”’ we now find him 
in possession of, while it stimulated him to original efforts. ‘The second 
and third parts of “ Henry the Sixth” were the result, and these were 
followed by “ Richard the Second,” and “* Richard the Third.” Spenser, 
about this time, in a passage which cannot be misunderstood, alludes 
to his fondness for these high historical subjects, and characterises him 
as one 
“ Whose muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 
Doth, like himself,* heroically sound.” 

I have little doubt that it was the circumstance of his having shown 
this fondness for heroic subjects, to which he was first indebted for the 
attentions of the chivalrous Earl of Southampton, and to these, as I have 
already said, I am inclined to attribute his increasing weight among 
the players af a period so early. Taking the matter in this view, it 1s 
natural he should have felt the odium and annoyance of his personal 
position still more bitterly, (as we shall see he must have done ;) and 
that the difficulties in his profession, which continued for some time to 
beset him, must have eaten into his heart with a more corroding sorrow. 
Of the public, that 

“ Huge-siz'd monster of ingratitudes,” 
he could not be certain. His ifellow-writers and actors had already 
assailed him. Greene, in his ** Grot’s-worth of Wit,’’ had sneered at 
him as the bombaster out of a blank verse, (in allusion, as I fancy, to 
** Titus Andronicus,”’ and Talbot,) and as the “ only Shake-scene in the 
country.”” Chettle, who published this pamphlet, accompanied it with 
a statement about Greene, which was meant as a discouragement of 
Shakspeare. He calls him a man of “ singular pleasance,’’ and, “ to no 
man's disgrace be it spoken, the only comedian of a vulgar writer in 
this country.””. This was towards the end of 1592. About this time, 
however, I take Shakspeare’s acquaintance with Southampton to: have 
commenced. Mark the effect it had. Chettle, who had published 
Greene’s impertinence, and added to it an impertinence of his own, now 
(within a year of the affront) comes forward with an “ apology.”’ He 
withdraws his phrases of offence. He says in their disproof—* myself 
hath seene his demeanour no less civil than excellent in the qualitie he 
professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing 
that approves his art.”” it is easy to perceive the source of this un- 
willing praise, and to fancy how little ‘the pleasure was it could give to 
Shakspeare. No wonder we find him speaking, as I shall shortly show 
he does. on the subject of his art, and the untoward difficulties of his 
life. We may fancy them, though in one sense improved, in another 
embittered, by this alliance with Lord Southampton. His gratitude, 
however, was due no less, and accordingly, in 1593, he publicly: pro- 
claimed it by the dedication of his poem of ** Venus and Adonis,’ and, 
in 1594, by that of the “ Rape of Lucrece.” ‘ The warrant f have of 
your honourable disposition,” he says in the latter, “not the worth of 
my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done 
ts yours; what I have to do is yours ; being part in all I have, devoted 
yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would show greater; mean- 
time, as it is, itis bound to your Lordship, to whom I wish long life, 


® Shake Spear ! 
July,—vol, XLIV. NO, CLXXY. Z 
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still lengthened with happiness.’’ Setting aside the exaggerated courtesy 
of the time, Shakspeare here refers unquestionably to services conferred 
upon him. Greater services were to follow. In 1596, as I have shown, 
we can scarcely presume him to have been other than struggling still 
with difficulty and opposition. Two or three years after this, I believe him 
to have first emerged from that sort of dependence which accompanies 

such strugvles. It is clear that his chief source of remuneration must have 
been in his authorship; yet, in 1598, if Malone’s researches are to be 
taken, and they are generally our best guide, he did not produce a single 
play. What was the cause of this? I believe it to be at least a reasonable 
supposition, that it was at this time the Lord Southampt m had, as Rowe 
states on the authority of Sir William Davenant, given the poet a thou- 
sand pounds, “ to enable him to go through with a purchase which he 
had heard our poet had a mind to,” and that this purchase was no 
other than that considerable share in theatrical property which it must 
be presumed he was in possession of in 1602, when James the First 
granted to Laurence Fletcher and Shakspeare, as leaders of the Cham- 
herlain'’s Company, the patent for playing at the Globe in the summer, 
and Blackfriars in the winter. Mr. Collier himself says, there is no 
sufficient reason to deny this gift. 

Here, then, | would draw the line in Shakspeare’s pecuniary circum- 
stances. Up to this period he must have felt dependent ; working, ‘as it 
were, without reward; finding it difficult to avail himself even of what 
he earned ; striving to make the best of his troubles, but unable to keep 
them aloof, or to tempt them to spare his door. But once “ set afloat” in 
his circumstances, his course was a triumphant one. He was then indeed, 
as Daniel the poet, in one of Mr. Collier’s recently discovered papers, 
peevishly describes him—* The author of playes now = presented on 
the public stage of London, and the possessour of no small gaines.””— In 
1602, he produced “ Hamlet,” and then, for the first time daring to in- 
dulge the thought of a closing life of quiet independence in his native town, 
he bought his house of New Place with a hundred and seven acres of land ; 
—<lclighted, as we may imagine, to anticipate his departure from scenes 
which, if they had witnessed his triumph, had witnessed also his exceed- 
ing trouble; and venturing at that moment to think the enjoyment of an 
actual estate in Warwickshire, better than any reliance on the 

* Estate which wits inherit after death,” 
which he never much troubled himself about at any time. Within the 
five years that succeeded, he produced, among many of his greatest 
plays, ‘ Othello,” “ Lear,” and ‘* Macbeth,” and in the proc eeds which 
reverted to him out of the profits of the theatres where they were acted, 
and in which he had become so considerable a sharer, we may now im 
deed trace his advancement in the world. He had availed himself of his 
first opportunity of quitting the stage. After representing the “ majesty 
of buried Denmark,” he took his name from the list of actors. He gave 
up the ghost, as we may say. Mr, Collier's recent discoveries materially 
assist us in the further inquiry into his circumstances. No further 
doubt, indeed, can possibly rest upon them, from the date of this 
period of his life. Among the fines preserved at the Chapter House, 
there is a document relative to the purchase by him, in 1603, of a 
messuage with barn, granary, garden, and orc hard, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, for 50/.; which Mr. Collier produces. It was before known, that 
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in 1605 Shakspeare gave 440/. for the lease of a moiety of great and 
small tithes of Stratford. Mr. Collier completes our sum of information 
on this head by producing another document of a very remarkable kind, 
discovered by him among the papers of Lord Ellesmere at Bridgewater 
House. The Corporation of London, as it was well known, had a con- 
tinued grudge against what they deemed the nuisance of the Blackfriars 
Theatre, and made repeated efforts to get the players removed. These 
efforts were for some years unsuccessful, till at last a proposition seems to 
have been entertained for buying out the shares and properties of the 
theatre, and so getting rid of the nuisance in that expensive way. The docu- 
ment in question purports accordingly to be the statement of the precise 
sum claimed by each sharer, on his share and other property, and seems 
to have been laid, with other documents relating to the subject, before 
Lord Ellesmere, then Lord Chancellor. TI quote Shakspeare’s claim :— 
“Item. W. Shakespeare asketh for the Wardrobe and properties of the 
same play house 500 li and for his 4 shares, the same as his fellowes 
Burbadge and Fletcher viz 933 li. 6s. 8d.—1433 li. 6s, 8d.”—his own 
estimate, it will be recollected ; and stated, of course, at its very highest 
amount, both for the sake of the compensation claimed generally by the 
company, and of throwing as many obstacles as possible in the way of the 
citizens, who had songht to annoy them. Still it is curious and important 
in a high degree, and may be received as the most authentic testimony 
on the point it refers to, that we have yet obtained. If the shares are 
taken, as stated in another part of the document, to have produced on 
an average, “one year with another,” 33/. 6s. 8d., the twenty shares 
into which the theatre seems to have been divided, would net an annual 
sum of 6662. 13s. 4d., or something less than 3400/2. of our present 
money. Shakspeare’s annual income, therefore, from the receipts of 
the Blackfriars Theatre at this date, without the amount paid him for 
the use of his wardrobe and properties, would be 133/. 6s.8d. Add that 
amount, with the actual sums received by him on the production of his 
new plays, to his profits upon the same number of shares which he of 
course held (the two theatres were one concern) in the Globe—and we 
shall not be disposed to call Mr. Collier’s estimate an exaggerated 
one, which fixes the yearly income of the poet at 300/., which is not 
far short of 1500/. of our present money. Proportionate we may con- 
ceive the consideration to have been, in which he was henceforward held, 
for to his death the “ yellow slave”? continued to minister to him— 
(whose service, as about this time he bitterly described it— 


“ Will knit and break religions, bless the accurs'd, 
Make the hoar leprosy ador'd, place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench; this is it 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again; 
She whom the spital house, and ulcerous sores, 


Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April Day again’) 


—and Shakspeare died the richest man—the possessor, at least, as we 
believe, of the best and largest house—-in his native town of Stratford- 
on-Avon. 
I have thus endeavoured to draw the line from which this prosperity 
may be dated, because many of the Confessions which follow might 
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otherwise have confused the reader. In this, I think it will be found, 
I have on the whole succeeded. Mr. Collier himself, in the last and 
most interesting of his recent discoveries, furnishes a striking corrobo- 
ration of my view. He has produced, from the same bundle of papers 
at Bridgewater House which was found to contain the documents relating 
to the disputes between the players and the corporation, the copy of a 
letter addressed, we must conclude, to Lord Ellesmere, in order to 
induce him to exert himself on behalf of the actors. Of the authenticity 
of this letter, from its internal evidence, I do not think a doubt should 
be entertained: nor will any one be hardy enough to dispute Mr, Col- 
lier’s opinion that the initials at the close, H. S., stand fur Henry South- 
ampton—ever the constant friend and patron of Shakspeare, in whose 
continued good fortune the earl may be supposed to have taken a more 
than ordinary interest, if, as I have suggested, he was the person from 
whom its first impulse came. This letter is a personal introduction of 
Richard Burbadge and William Shakspeare by their names and profes- 
sions, to the noble individual to whom it is addressed, in order that they 
mi zht state to him their case, and interest him in behalf of the perse- 
cuted players. Lord Southampton be gins by alluding to the many good 
offices he had received at Lord Ellesmere’s hands. ‘Their acquaintance 
is matter of history. After alluding to the subject of the introduction, the 
earl then says :—‘ These bearers are two of the chiefe of the company : 

one of them by name Richard Burbadge, who humblie sueth for your 
lordship’s kind helpe, for that he is a man famous as our English 
Roscius, one who fitteth the action to the word and the word to the 
action most admirably.’ “ Hamlet’? had been produced before this, 
as I have already mentioned ; and Burbadge, not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, Joseph ‘Taylor, was its original representative. Shakspeare is 
afterwards described :—* The other is a man no whitt lesse deserving 
favor, AND MY ESPECIALL FRIENDE, ti/l of late an actor of good account 
in the companie, now a sharer in the same, and writer of some of our 
best English playes, which, as your lordship knoweth, were most sin- 
gularly liked of Queene Elizabeth. when the companie was called upon 
to performe before her Mat*, at Court at Christmas and Shrovetide.”’ 

I disagree with Mr. Collier in fixing 1608 as the date of this letter, 
because, from the terms employed at its conclusion, it would seem to 
have reference to the dispute in an earlier stage—when the players were 
threatened with a gross injustice, and before the corporation had been 
brought to offer compensation. The document on which Mr. Collier 
founds his suggestion (the estimate of the value of the shares) appears 
to me, on the other hand, a virtual abandonment of anything like the 
accusation of injustice against the corporation. Fix the date of this 
letter a year or two earlier, and the passage which relates to Shakspeare’s 

recent quitting of the stege confirms my view of the period of his 
departure. The letter concludes thus:—“ This other hath to name 
William Shakspeare, and they are both of one countie, and indeede 
almost of one towne; both are right famous in their qualityes, though it 
longeth not to your lo. gravitie and wisedome to resort unto the places 
where they are wont to delight the publique eare. Their trust and sute 
nowe is not to bee molested in their waye of life whereby they main- 
taine themselves and their wives and families (being both married and 
of good reputation) as well as the widowes and orphanes of some of their 
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dead fellowes.’ The reader of this will perhaps have done me the 
favour to recollect, that in my first paper of this series I mentioned Bur- 
badge, contrary to the received notion, as a Warwickshire man, and one 
of others from the same county, whose success in the Blackfriars theatre 
was likely to have given Shakspeare the first thought of trying his for- 
tune there. This interesting letter, as we have seen, confirms this; and 
Mr. Collier now adds to it the sanction of his excellent opinion, Lord 
Southampton’s allusion to “ gravity and wisdom” keeping away from 
theatres, is a pleasant confession for himself—of whom, at the period of 
Shakspeare’s greatest popularity, honest Mr. White wrote to Sir R. Sid- 
ney, that “my Lord Southampton and Lord Rutland pass away their 
time in London merely in going to plays every day. ” 

If it is thought that too great an effort has been made in these 
remarks to connect the worldly success of Shakspeare with the patron- 
age of the young Earl of Southampton, instead of leaving it, as Mr. Collier 
does, to be considered altogether as the naturally progressive result of 
his genius and admirable industry,—let the judgment be suspended till 
the following Confessions are read. They are the completest, the most 
interesting, the noblest, records of the private history of Shakspeare that 
now remain to us—and I would keep them, if possible, undisturbed. 
When Lope de Vega was thought to be in the receipt of thousands of 
ducats from his dramatic writings, he was complaining to himself and to 
his son of ill usage, and neglect, and poverty—and his memory has been 
unjustly attacked for this. I would not have the same injustice done 
to his illustrious English contemporary. Genius is a grand thing, but 
it is in immortality alone that its possessors can build their secure 
reversion, or trust to their safe reward. Writers, the eer soem of 
Shakspeare, and inferior in genius to him alone, have struggled almost 
hopelessly till they found rest in the grave. The only grand possessions 
they enjoyed, the only things in which they could delight or pride them- 
selves, are still ours, imperishable and incorruptible ! and for these, their 
thoughts and their verse, the only happy portion of what was theirs, they 
have become immortal. ‘* Serene and smiling” are they now, though 
in the shades of death, 

“ Because on earth their names 
In Fame’s eternal volume shine for aye—" 


—but while they lived, their life was difficult and wretched, and the world 
to them, as to Marina, in delightful Pericles, “ was as a lasting storm, 
hurrying them from their friends.”” Marlow had such a life, and it 
closed in a sudden and frightful death. Ben Jonson, in the midst of 
Shakspeare’s successes, was living on the charity of a friend, as we ascer- 
tain from a memorandum which occurs in a private diary of the time. 
** Ben Jonson, the poet, now lives upon one Townsend, and scornes the 
world.” This, however, was beginning too soon toscorn it. It had not 
done with its benefactor. He lived to be obliged to write plays for his 
existence, with a brain girt round with pain, and to hear of their being 


hissed by the “ inconstant multitude.” I might make out a melancholy 
list, but I shall close with the name of Massinger. Life was, indeed, to 
this eminent writer, a long wintry day, of “ shadows,clouds, and darkness,” 
I recollect reading a letter of his to a person of the name of Henslow (a 
sort of pawnbroker; one who advanced money upon wearing apparel, 

Pic of actors, till he enriched himself out of their necessities 
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with an enormous theatrical property), in which the unfortunate poet 
solicits the advance of a few pounds, to which he was m fact entitled, 
with the humilit y and self-abasement of a mendicant asking alms. The 
memorial of his mortality accords but too well with these passages in 
his life: “* March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.” 

I may add that on reference to the life of Massinger, I find, im this 
wretched solicitation for money, two persons, not unknown in that day as 
writers, het forgotten how, Nathaniel kK ield sad Robert Daborne, joined 
with the greater poet, and that the sum they implored was five pounds ! 
| mention it, however, because it illustrates forcibly a point l have 
already touched on, and shall have greater occasion to allude to in a 
portion of these Contessions—I mean the uncertainty of theatrical pro- 
pe rty, which must have ke pt its owner, however appare utly prosperous, 
in @ continual state of anxicty and dread. These ve ry persons, Robert 
Daborne and Nathaniel Field, whom we see in such great distress with 
Massinger in 1613 or 1614, had been sufficiently prosperous some five 
years before to apply for and obtain from the King a patent “ to bring 
up and practise children in plaies by the name of the children of the 
Queen's revells’’—a patent which is produced among Mr. Collier’s recent 
discoveries, and the first draft of which contains, curiously enough, the 
name of Shakspeare—as if he had meant to join them in the first in- 
stance, but had afterwards been diverted from his intention. yey Tr 
fact, incidentally mentioned by Mr. Collier, | shall avail myself of 
further illustration. Some years after Shakspeare had sold his ane 
in the theatres, and quitted London, the Privy Council itself seems to 
have ** entertained the plan of removing the Playhouse (Blackfnars), 
and of making compensation to the parties,” Mr. Collier produces the 
original report on the value of the property made accordingly by the 
aldermen of the ward and two other magistrates ; from which it appears 
that the company of the actors themselves first put a gross sum of 
16,000/. upon the Blackfriars Theatre and its appurtenances; that, being 
called upon for particulars, they advanced their claim to 21,9900. but 
that the magistrates, ‘* extraordinary as it may seem,” subsequently 
reduced the whole demand to only 2900/, 13s. 4d. Such is the value, 
it may be remarked, in passing, of a player’s estimate of his own pro- 
perty! But it will be unjust to glance any serious discredit, therefore, 
at what we have seen was Shakspeare’s estimate. The truth is, that 
after he quitted London, theatrical property certainly declined, and 
continued to do so in the years which followed. I can sc carcely consider, 
therefore, that the confusion which must have so sadly existed in the 
minds of the ‘se poor players, between what their property had been worth 
and its present worthlessness, is at all extraordinary. So early as 1615, 
when Shakspeare had only retired to Stratford two years, I find, in ad- 
dition to the causes which must always render such’ property uncertain, 
a pretty plain reason for its more spe edy decline in this instance. John 
Chamberlain, in writing to Sir Dudley Carleton, describes the plays 
then performing as “ such poor stuff, that instead of delight, they send 
the auditors away with discontent.” “ Indeed,” he continues, “ our 
poets’ brains and inventions are grown very dry, insomuch that of five 
new plays, there is not one that pleases, and therefore they are driven 
to furbish over their old, which stand them in best stead, and bring 
them most profit.” 
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Shakspeare must have smiled if he heard this, sitting in his quiet 
retirement on the banks of the Avon! 





Cnharrer III. 


SHAKSPEARE’S MISTRESS. 


I occupied the last chapter of these Confessions with a particular intro- 
duction to the two striking passages in the history of the life and thoughts 
of Shakspeare, which are illustrated in his Sonnets. I shall devote the 
present to as graphic a sketch as I am able to give of his connexion 
with the woman [ have there recorded. A passion more remarkable in 
all respects was never, perhaps, felt by any heart, strong for suffering 
equally as for joy—and never, certainly, was a passion expressed with 
greater vividness or fervour; with a finer luxuriance of imagination, or 
a more trembling delicacy of sentiment ; with so rapt ajoy, or a despair 
so afflicting yet so noble! 

[t will startle the reader to see Shakspeare as he will now be pre- 
sented, the victim of an unhappy and ill-starred love. In_ his dramatic 
writings he appears elevated above all this, as if he were a god. His 
lighily -moved, and all-conceiving spirit, as Goethe has exquisitely de- 
scribed the poct’s, ste ps forth like the sun from night to day, and with 
easy and calm transition tunes his harp to joy or woe, Our laughter 
and our tears obey his will, all the resources of man’s life and thought 
crowd round him at his pleasure, and at his bidding the world of ima- 
gination and the world of reality come spinning into a little space before 
us! If, as our life would but too sadly intimate, from the dispropor- 
tion of its desires and attainments, we ordinary men, while fancying our- 
selves awake, do only dream,—how truly should we guess of the life of 
such a man as Shakspe are, that he must have passed that dream like 
one awake ; viewing the strangest and most baffling of human incidents 
from an eminence where they never affected him; availing himself of 
them, in his character of teacher and prophet, of friend both to gods and 
men, only as a part of the past and the future ; conscious of them always 
as of the existence of the actual world, which lies open in all its parts 
before him, but mixing himself up as little with them, as though between 
that world and him a great gulf were fixed. How often, indeed, have 
we actually thought this of Shakspeare, till we only of late discovered 
how falsely we had thought it. View him here! 

The name of the mistress of Shakspeare remains unknown. It is 
impossible ever to discover a clue to it. Through many sonnets he has ad- 
dressed to her, during a passion of several years, we have not even an 
allusion to her Christian name. There may have been some feeling of 
consideration and delicacy in this. The cynical style of literature had 
certainly at that time not come into vogue. Rousseau had not set the 
example, so well followed since, of publishing the confessions of others 
under the pretence of writing one’s own, Veiled and nameless as she is, 
however, she lives for us, as she lived to Shakspeare, in the passionate 
joy and sorrow she awakened into life, to live in his verse, as it preyed 
upon his heart, for ever! These are indeed “ true rights ;” her existence 
is as actual as Shakspeare’s own ; it is no 
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* poet's rage 
And stretched metre of an antique song *” 
to which we owe it, but to that extraordinary fascination which the 
actual life of man can confess perhaps only once, and with which she 
swayed resistlessly the heart of the greatest writer of the world. What 
cau have been the source of this power of fascination over a being 80 
wonderful ? Was it worthy ?—could it have been unworthy? These 
are que stions the reader shall answer. It has never vet been that ima- 
gination, passion, or self-will, were governed or controlled by reason: it 
Will not be startling to find them ungoverned here. The mightiest and 
most intellectual of queens submits to be 
* commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chares ;"" 


and we may not claim for the greatest man, who once confesses such 
an intluence, exce ptio n from the chances which govern the meanest. In- 
tensity of feeling, indeed, is even more than ordinarily likely, in his case, 
to make up for disproportion of objects, should such disproportion exist. 
One thing, at least, we know: the personal charms of the mistress of 
Shakspeare were unquestionably great. 

In one of his temporary separations from her, he draws upon the 
wealth of nature for materials to describe her beauty, The picture ts 
a charming one, not im the memory of the lady alone, but in all the 
circumstances which attend it. The scene is- 

*‘ in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his trim, 
HH ath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 
‘hat heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him.” 


But neither the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell of flowers, 


** Could make him any summer's story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew * ; 


because, in her absence, the very birds seem mute to him ; and, in spite 
of the tlowers, it is winter still {. He cannot speak then of enjoyment, 
but sweetly chides them :— 


“ The forward violet thus did I chide :— 
Sweet thief, whence did thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love's breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair : 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair: 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both,* 
And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath ; 
But, for his theit, in pride of all hie growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee §.” 


Before any one hastily condemns this for conceit, let him be sure that 
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he has experienced a true passion, Conceits, if these are to be called 
such, seem to me of the very essence of a deep and imaginative love. 
Here, at all events, are materials for an exquisite portrait, which (hav- 
ing added a few more touches to it) I shall leave the reader to complete. 
“ My mistress’ eyes are raven black*,’’ says the poet; and again, ad- 
dressing them, he exclaims,-—— 


“* Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain ; 

Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 

Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain +.” 


But this is anticipating. Pain has not yet visited the poet—the beau- 
tiful has not yet vanished, “ to return not!’’ He has, in this, a lot such 
as how many have experienced ! It is an old story. He loves, he im- 
plores, he obtains, he trusts, he is deceived! “ Fair, kind, and true f,” 
is all his argument at first—three that ‘till now never kept seat in 
one § .” 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence | !” 
On all sides he is, as he thinks, eccure and happy. Tis own sincerity 
does not allow him to doubt the sincerity of her. Te has accepted the 
favours of her love with a transport of gratitude ; and upon the large faith 
of that moment alone he seems almost able to sustain himself thereafter. 
I could quote several sonnets in illustration of this, expressed in terms 
of unequalled tenderness, purity, and sweetness; but with an air of 
reliance on her truth, rather, perhaps, than that of certainty that she is 
true :— 


“ But what’s so blessed fair that fears no blot; 
Thou may’'st be false, and yet I know it not @ .” 


A darker shadow of doubt at last falls over him. These are the things 
we most ardently pursue. A fancy which thwarts and disturbs us we 
cannot shake off; for we never try to do it. We strain our sight after 
it, aching as it is, should it ever threaten to leave us, and bring it back 
within the sphere of our vision in exaggerated colours. Shakspeare, 
finding himself in a position of fear and doubt, hurries to anticipate all 
evil. While uncertainty is with us, we can afford to be certain of the 
worst; itis only when the worst comes, that we would desperately reason it 
away. But mark, in this instance, the fine self-controlment of the poet’s 
nature. T hinking she may be false ; that the time will come when she shall 
no more greet him with ‘that sun, her eye ;”"—his first impulse is, that 
this may be his fault, not hers ; that there may indeed be no sufficient 
cause why she should continue to love him, through all his ill-deservings**. 
Against himself he uprears his hand, that he may “ guard the seasons 
on her parttt.”’ He is content to believe her “ too dear for his pos- 
sessing ;”’— 

“ For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 


And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wantingtt.” 





* Sonnet 127. + Sonnet 132. t Sonnet 105. 
§ Sonnet 105. || Sonnet 105. @ Sonnet 92. ‘ 
** Sonnet 49. +t Sonnet 49. tt Sonnet 87. 
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Let us not detract from the beauty of this sentiment, when we sec it 
shaken before the nearer approac h of what he fears; for that comes in a 
shape he had not dreamt of. She may have ceased love him, but was she 
false with another ? Such had become the common talk. Pe ‘rsons whom 
he meets in the street hint it to him, and commiserate him, and offer 
him advice with all the malice of their friendship! This is hard to bear. 
I can conceive the following written in the midst of gushes of tears— 
‘ If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
What means the world to say it is not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men’s; no, 
How can it? O how can love's eye be true, 
That is so vea’d with watching and with tears I" * 
But again, recovering himself, with that surviving faith and remoteness 
from things worldly, which may fall into the error at times of a child- 
like simphicity, but yet never fails to indicate at all times a mind of the 
very highest ‘order, Shakspeare clings to the hope that she may still be 
© honest.’ 
* That thou art blam‘d shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow there flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater.” + 
Thus does affection seck to perpetuate itself, and so for itself it survives 
when every reasonable trust is gone! Shakspeare’s hope was vain. 
The next scene we are permitted to witness in this strange history of 
emotion, isone in which the abused heart of the lover, bursting with a 
suspicion now ripened, by increasing evidence, into certainty, cannot 
restrain itself from venting its reproaches. But how exquisitely tender 
they are, though expressed with a settled melancholy! He compares 
her transgression to the base clouds which he has noticed ride over the 
celestial face of a glorious morning, after it has been seen to 


“ Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye.” ¥ 


The lady speaks repentingly, and with shame and sorrow. The poct’s 
enief, stronger for her than for himself, receives no consolation— 


* Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief : 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross.” § 


In this there is no selfishness. Love sometimes wears its aspect. But 
while selfishness works on others for its own, love is anxious only for 
those others’ sake. To many, these reproaches of Shakspeare may seem 
unequal to the occasion: but they must recollect the “ strong ‘toil of 
grace’? with which he had to struggle, and the peculiar circumstances 
(they have been previously treated by the writer) under which it had 
been — around him. The lady weeps, and is triumphant ! 


Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ul deeds.” i 


a 


° © Sonnet 148. t Sonnet 70. $ Sonnet 33. 
§ Sonnet 34. |} Sonnet 34. 
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Well had he made his Passionate Pilgrim exclaim— 
* Oh father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear !” 
A victim to this witchcraft he now willingly yields. The lady improves 
her occasion, Her grief at being pardoned exceeds her grief woke re- 
proaches, and over the heart of Shakspeare she reseats tyrannous love 
upon a firmer throne. He becomes her apologist—and with what ex- 
quisite sweetness ! 
* No more be griev'd at that which thou hast done : 
Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud,” 
After this interview I can conceive the poet, removed from the immediate 
influence of her presence, summoning up before him all the hopes he 
had seen decay, and shuddering at the prospect which that vision opened ! 
Where was any hope for the future in the memory of the past? Was 
he to enjoy only another fool’s paradise, that he might find himself again 
the tool of her levity, her intrigue, her tears! [tis too late for a thrall 
to remonstrate, when he has confessed and submitted to his thraldom. 
He writes to her- ~a poor consolation ! 
“* So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceived Rentand ; so love's face 
May still seem love to me, though alter'd new ; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place : 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many looks the false heart's history 
Is writ, in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange, 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell, 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be!" + 
Did Shakspeare, as he wrote these words, “ like a deceived husband,” 
glance back a thought to his house in Stratford- -upon- Avon? This 1 
shall have occasion, in a subsequent chapter, to inquire into. Strange 
that at this very time his greatest contemporary, Lope de Vega, the 
Shakspeare of Spain, should have been, in the same shape of writing, 
confessing to himself his secret thoughts ; pouring forth in sonnets a 
miserable love, for which he saw no hope of return, and resenting the 
claims of a neglected wife. 


** Ay de aquel alma a padecer dispuesta 
Que espera su Rachel en la otra vida 
Y tiene a Lia para siempre en estra.” 
But what were now the “ thoughts and the heart’s workings ”’ of the 
mistress of Shakspeare? Did she prove herself worthy of his renewed 
trust? Did she continue to hold within the influence of her extraordi- 


nary charms the devotion of the greatest man that the world had 
known ? 





* Sonnet 35. t Sonnet 93. 
+ Ill fate is his 
Who hopes for Rachel in the world to come, 
And chain’d to Leah drags his life in this. 
Again, in a subsequent sonnet, he expresses the following thought :— 

But woe to him whose ill-placed hopes attend 
Another’s life, and who, till that shall pass, 
In hopeless expectation wastes his own ! 
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The Duc de la Rochefoucault has a shrewd remark in his hook, to the 
effect that many women there are who never have had one intrigue, few 
there are who have had only one. Shakspeare’s mistress is no exce 
tion. Once surrendered to license, she soon abandoned herself to it! 
One of the most extraordinary women of her time she must certain! 
have been, to have “ luxuriously picked out” such hearts as she did to 
place them beneath her feet! Shakspeare soon discovered she had 
an intrigue with one of his public associates, also an eminent poet *; and 
had subsequently to endure the agony of knowing that the purity of the 
dearest friend he had on earth had been destroyed “ by her foul pride t.” 
Is this word “ pride” the solution of such a woman's career? Or what 
other vice may it be? For to “ love ” (as she did) always proves the least 
error of a woman who abandons herself to the passion. “ Viros,”’ says 
Cicero, “ ad unum quodque maleficium singule cupiditates impellunt ; 
mulieres autem ad omnia maleficia cupiditas una ducit.”” Was it pos- 
sible, during her intercourse with Shakspeare, whom she swayed with 
as extraordinary and true a passion as ever agitated man, that she did 
not herself experience its truth? Did she never try to persuade herself 
that it was real? In the early part of her connexion with him it is cer- 
tain, as we have seen, she thought the continuance of his devotion 
a game at least worth playing for. Is it possible that she ever mistook 
that desire for a more real feelmg ? A woman of her tendency is per- 
haps more likely than any other to labour under the imperious necessity 
of being deeply and lastingly loved at least by one, whatever vanities she 
may choose to receive, or to bestow on, others. Or had the many vices 
which it is too clear she must have fallen into recklessly after her utter 
abandonment of virtue, entirely possessed their victim ? Mrs. Jameson, 
in one of her most charming books, the “* Memoirs of the Loves of the 
Poets,’ equally delightful for its taste and feeling, and for its exquisite 
intermingling of poetry and subtle criticism, has devoted a few lines to 
one or two of the sonnets in which this extraordinary woman is men- 
tioned, and describes her as likely to have been “ one of a class of females 
who do not always, in losing all right to our respect, lose also their 
claim to the admiration of the sex who wronged them, or the compassion 
of the gentler part of their own who have rejected them $.” [I am much 
mistaken if she was one who would have submitted to “ compassion.” 
She is more of the Vittoria Corrombona order, and would have spurned 
it as that white devil did, or as Cleopatra spurned “ the sober eye of 
dull Octavia.”’ 

Her infidelities, however, struck only by slow and unwilling degrees 
on the trusting heart of Shakspeare. ‘Soon after the first reconciliation 
I have described, when he seems to have lived in the midst of cruel agi- 
tations of pleasure and suspicion, 


“ Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his pleasure §,” 


a short separation took place. She left London, it is to be presumed, 





* Sonnets 80, 83, 86. t Sonnet 144. 


} “ Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. Biographical Sketches of Women cele- 


brated in Ancient and Modern Poetry.” By Mrs. Jameson. Second Edition, 
Vol. I. p. 240. 


§ Sonnet 75 
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on some. visit te the country. It is clear, from several sonnete*, that she 
had given him a portrait of herself before she went, and desired him to 
keep the original 
“* With the gentle closure of his breast¢ !" 
What powers of fascination this woman must have had! The original 
does indeed remain there, occupying that home till all was waste and 
void within it, and his own heart had no place of strength or refuge! It 
was during this absence he first discovered her connexion with some 
other eminent poet of the time. Here (as he ever does in speaking of 
himself) he teaches a lesson of noble modesty. He writes to her to say 
he had heard this— 
“Oh, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name.” 
Again, 
“ T am a worthless boat, 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride §!”’ 
He tells her, however, at the close, of one consolation, should the worst of 
his fears be realised— 
“ —if he thrive, and I be cast away, 
The worst was this—my love was my decay ||!” 
These fears were indeed realised, but yet he struggles with his passion, 
I now mark a change in her style of addressing him. Secure of him 
now past doubt, seeing how completely she has enslaved him, she as- 
sumes the language of reproach. There is wonderful consolation in this, 
when we feel we have been committing an injury. ‘ He does not write 
so often.” ‘ Why?” Shakspeare answers, with an allusion to his 
new rival— 
“ When your countenance filled up A7s line, 
Then lack’d I matter—that enfeebled mine {."" 
In another sonnet, referring tothe same reproach, he mingles most 
sweetly the language of love with a slight bitterncss— 
“ There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise ** !" 
Another instance of this occurs, when, under cover of a jest, he intimates 
her strength of well— 
“ For nothing hold me so it please thee hold, 
That nothing me a something sweet to thee : 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me—for my name is WiLL +." 
But she has ascertained her success in this assumption of the language of 
offence, and does not fail to follow it up. He reasons against this in 
vain ; he then calls her “ tyrannous}}.”’ She ceases, we may suppose, to 
upbraid him, but a coldness in her looks. Exquisitely natural is the 
change which follows from him—‘* Wound me,”’ he says, * not with thine 





® Sonnet 47, &c. ¢ Sonnet 48. 2 Sonnet 80. § Sonnet 80. 
|| Sonnet 80. @ Sonnet 86. ** Sonnet 83, 
++ Sonnet 136. “ Will” was the name by which Shakspeare always passed 
among his friends at the theatre. The older and more serious gentlemen were 
invariably addressed with dignity, such as ** Mr. Bryan,” ** Mr. Pope,” &c, But 
‘* Marlow, renowned for his rare art and wit, 
Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit. 
Mellifluous Shakspeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth and passion, was but Will! ” 
tt Sonnet 131. 
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eye, but with thy tongue!” He calls on her for her reproaches; nay, 
he exclaims — 
“ Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere ; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glanee thine eye aside *!"’ 

Lat us, if possible, not misjudge this bewildering passion. Stronger it 
seems to grow as the danger of loss comes nearer. In this woman, whoever 
she was, he seems to have fancied that he worshipped at least the i image 
of a better nature ; and if it is ae rmitted us to find, in this unexpected 
view we have of Shakspeare in his fondest, and most passionate, and 
most despairing moments, hon divine ly intelleetual as he was, he was at 
heart also one of the most affectionate and sensitive of beings—we may 
forgive the weakness of our nature it betrays, for the strength with which 
it reassures us. Viewed for the purposes, and in sustainment of the 
hopes, of humanity, it is not a loss to know that “ he who, in the omni- 
potence of genius, wielded the two worlds of reality and imagination in 

either hand—who was, in conception and in act, scarce less than a Goo, 
was in passion and suffering not more than a MANT.” 

She would seem to have granted his last bitter request in all the 
triumphant recklessness of her nature. The poet is dissatisfied. We 
cannot dictate any mode of torture, and then thank the torturer for 
compliance. There is something touchingly déchirant in the natural 
and piteous contradiction the following gives to what he had before 
solicited :— 

“ Be wise as thou art cruel; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain, 
* . * * * * 
If | might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me sof.” 

And yet he feels that these requests are needless,—and implores at 
last for “* patience, tame to sufferance §.” That is his only resource. 
Rousseau proposed in his “ Emilius”’ to educate a perfectly reasonable 
heing, one who should “* Love AND BE wise.” Behold one of the wisest 
' There must be contradiction in these terms. Love anp 


of men! 
! ‘Try as he will to escape, he cannot. Wisdom does not help 


SUFFER ! 
him. The same exquisite and delicious sensibility which had made his 
pleasure a transport, makes his disappointments agonies indescribable, 
—yet he endures them, and loves on. Whence, he passionately asks— 
* Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill, 
That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate |] ?” 

Was it the very wonderful power of his imagination that did this? 
Was he able, as it were, to abstract evil from itself by combining it with 
all the forms of 1 imagination? T here was still in this. woman, through all 
her successive sins and shames, a power of amazing fascination and 
beauty. This his fancy clung to. But her beauty she made common! 
Not the less was that be ‘auty. Some one (the late Mr. Hazlitt, I believe) 
said of Peg Woffington that she flung away the gem of her beauty, but its 
value was not destroyed. So for the beauty of this woman (quasi beauty 
and for its power of fascination)—that even at last remained for the 


° Sonnet 139. + + Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets, vol. i. p. 241. 
} Sonnet 140. § Sonnet 58. |} Sonnet 150. 
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poet. In the very dirt of London streets she may have flung that dia- 
mond, but still the poet could again for his imagination reclaim it, a dia- 
mond as it was lost. To all else he was obliged desperately to shut his eyes 
and to cheat himself into the fancy that “ then do mine eyes best see*.”” 
For this he was content that they should “ behold and see not what they 
see t,”"—that they should “ what the best is, take the worst to be {,”— 
and so “ keep anchor’d in the bay where all men ride §.” The “ wide 
world’s common-place | she might have become, but yet for him she 
existed still,—so all-redeeming and all-powerful was the action of her 
beauty ! 
“ How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
Oh! in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise : 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 
Oh ! what a mansion have those vices got, 
Which for their habitation chose out thee | a 


Her accomplishments, too, must have been great,—her powers of enter- 
tainment, her fancies to adorn her beauty, must have made it indeed 
triumphant! ! She was certainly a sweet musician, and played Eliza- 
beth’s music, the virginals :— 
“ How oft when thou, my music, musie play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy’ those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand ia 
And he adds an exquisite line— 
«.—_______-with those dancing chips 
O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait.” 

It will have been seen, by many of the recent passages I have quoted, 
that Shakspeare’s persuasion not only of her faithlessness, but almost 
of her “ commonness,”’ now fully existed +f. She had given him, in- 
deed, too many fatal proofs of it. The last and bitterest seems to have 
been the betrayal of his young and passionately beloved friend into her 
power. Of this strange passage in the “ story of this woman’s days,” 
and of the remarkable men with whom she has managed to associate her- 
self for ever, I shall speak at greater length in the next Chapter of these 
Confessions, on THE Friznp or Suakspears. It had the deepest effect 
of all upon the poet, though at first he struggles to contest with it. He 
thinks he must hate her: he tries all the excuses he can for that he 


—— ——— ee — eee 





* Sonnet 43. t Sonnet 137. t Sonnet 137. 

§ Sonnet 137. || Sonnet 137. Sonnet 95. ** Sonnet 128. 
++ The descent was, as | have already remarked, a matter of course. “ A woman, 
when she has once stepped astray, seldom pauses in her downward career till ‘ guilt 
rows fate, that was but choice before.” There is a remarkable exception to this, 
tie in the case of Nell Gwynn—a most delightful account of whose life may 
be seen in the book from which the above observation is taken, “ The Beauties of 

the Court of Charles the Second,” by Mrs. Jameson. There, too, is Nell's 

picture, among a set of loves and graces equally glowing, and only less bewitching. 


The book is a rich gallery. For the pleasantest and most characteristic sketches of 
them in the world see Sir Ralph Esher. 
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still loves her. Cruel is the agitation with which the passions of this 
love act and react upon each other! But he submits again !— 


“* Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes *!' 


So difficult was it in Shakspeare to surrender even this habit of loving. 
But that seldom fails to remain in affectionate hearts, though the reason 
for it has been discovered imaginary, and to exist no more. Love has 
everlasting memories, and memories still carry in their train the possibility 
of having, what has been too sweet to part with utterly, again restored. 

I may close here for the present the story of the mistress of Shak- 
speare. I shall have other occasions to render it more complete, but 
they occur in the subjects to which my succeeding chapters will be 
devoted, and must be treated of there. I may say here, however, before 
quitting it, that after her intrigue with his friend, the bitterness of their 
intercourse would seem to have been great on both sides. She has 
wronged him so deeply that nothing remains for her but to complete 
it by adding dislike to her injury, and thus visiting upon him in the last 
effectual shape the sin of her own injustice. This would seem to have 
been the end, This rankles in his breast, till it leaves him no more 
vain excuses for his passion, It becomes a raging “ fever,’’ and he 
calls on “ death to end it ¢.” 

“* Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic mad with ever more unrest ; 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d ; 
For | have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night." 


Tragedy, it has been said, opens the chambers of the human heart, 
by leaving nothing indifferent to us that can affect our common nature. 
“It excites our sensibility by exhibiting the passions wound up to the 
utmost pitch by the power of imagination, or the temptation of circum- 
stances ; and corrects their fatal excesses in ourselves by pointing to the 
greater extent of sufferings and of crimes to which they have led others.” 
How often has Shakspeare illustrated this in his amazing w ritings ; 
behold him ‘illustrating it in himself * See the chambers of his own 
heart open, “a sphere of humanity.’’ It is this which has induced 
me to endeavour to take advantage of the “key” with which he had 
himself “unlocked” that mighty heart. It is for others to determine 
whether I have succeeded$. Here, at least, is sufficient in these Confes- 
sions to balance their evil with good ; the greatness of the one may serve 
to illustrate only an extreme desire for the other, and a determination to 
sustain that desire, at all events, through every shape of suffering. We 
have endured a DISCIPLINE OF HUMANITY. 

The concluding chapters of these Confessions will be devoted to the 
- Friend of Shakspeare,” to the “ Melancholy and Discontent of Shak- 
speare,” and to “ Shakspeare’s Sense of his own Genius,” and the 
“Value he set upon Posthumous Fame.”’ 





* Sonnet 40. + Sonnet 147. } Sonnet 147. 
§ I have at least had the honour of suggesting an article on the Sonnets of 
Shakspeare to an accomplished French writer; and I have to thank an able 
critic in the * Morning Herald” for an admirable notice of the subject. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO LITTLE 
PEDLINGTON, 


Frevix Horry, Esq., Master of the Ceremonies at Little Pedlington, 
has conferred upon the world in general, and upon me in particular, a 
never-sufliciently-to-be-appreciated favour, bv the publication of the 
Little-Pedlington Guide. At the approach of the summer season,— 
that season when London (and since the pacification of Europe, all 
England) is declared to be unendurable by all those who fancy that they 
shall be happier anywhere than where they happen to be, and who 
possess the means and the opportunity of indulging in the experiment of 
change of place; at the approach of that season, this present, | found 
myself, like Othello, “ perplexed in the extreme.’ The sclf-proposeit 
question, “ And where shall I go this year?” IT could not answer in any 
way to my satisfaction, I had visited, as I believed, every spot in Kurope 
which celebrity, from some cause or other, had rendered attractive. I 
had climbed many thousands of feet up Mont Blanc, and had stood on 
the very summit of Greenwich Hill; I had “ swam on a gondola” at 
Venice, and “ patienced””? in a punt at Putney; had found my way 
through the dark and tangled forests of Germany, and lost it in the 
Maze at Hampton Court; bathed in the changing waters of the Rhdne 
and in the consistent mud of Gravesend; beheld the fading glories of 
old Rome, and the rising splendours of New Kemp Town; I had heard the 
Miserere performed in the Sistine Chapel, and the hundred-and-fourth 
psalm sung by the charity-boys in Hampstead church; [ had seen the 
Raphaels at Florence, the Corregios at Dresden, the Rembrandts at Rot- 
terdam, and the camera-obscura at Margate ; I had tasted of Caviare on 
the shores of the Black Sea, and of white-bait on the banks of Black- 
wall; I had travelled on a Russian sledge and in a Brentford omnibus ; 
I had been everywhere (in Europe—the boundary of all my travelling 
projects), done everything, seen everything, heard every thing, and tasted 
of everything. Novelty, and change of scene, are the idle man’s induce- 
ments to travel: for me there remained neither. I was —to use a'me- 
lancholy phrase I once heard feelingly uttered by a young nobleman 
who had not then attained his twentieth year—blas? sur tout! Still 
the unanswerable question recurred—* And where shall I go this year ?”” 

As for the hundredth time I exclaimed, “ Aud where shall I go this 
year ?” a packet was sent me by my bookseller, who has a general order 
to supply me with all voyages, travels, journeys, tours, road-books, 
guides, and atlases, as soon as published. The parcel contained new 
editions of ** Denhaim’s Travels in Africa,’ of “ Humboldt’s in South 
America,” and of “ Parry’s Voyages ;” together with, just published, 
and wet from the press, ‘“* The Stranger’s Guide through Little Pedling- 
ton, by Felix Hoppy, Esq., M.C.”? Throwing aside the rest as unim- 
portant to my present purpose, I, on the instant, perused this last. No 
longer was I doubtful concerning my “ whereabout.” Little Pedlington, 
thought I, must be a Paradise! And had not my desire to visit this 
heaven upon earth been sufficiently excited by the exquisite lines so 
aptly quoted by the M.C. from the charming poem of the “ tuneful 
Jubb,"?— 

July.—voL, XLIV, NO, CLXXy. 2a 
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“ Hail, Pedlingtonia! hail, thou favour'd spot! 
What's good is found in thee; what's not, is not !"— 
had not the promise of so much to gratify as well the intellect as the 
senses induced me thither; a feeling of shame, the consciousness that 
the bitter reproof uttered by the M.C. himself applied in its fullest force 
to my case, would alone have urged me to make the amende honorable 
by an immediate journey to the place. 

* Well may it be sa d,.” he exclaims, “ that Englishmen are prone 
to explore foreign countries ere yet they are acquainted with their own ; 
and many a one will talk ecstatically of the marble palaces of Venice 
and Herculaneum, who is ignorant of the beauties of Little-Pedlington.”’ 

True, true, indeed! and, myself standing in that predicament, I felt 
the sarcasm the more ac utely, It was a suffering of a nature not long 
to be borne with patience ; so I resolved to book a place for that same 
evening in the Little-Pedlington mail. 

Not a little was my astonishment on learning that there was no mail 
to that celebrated place ; but great indeed it was when I was informed 
that there was no public conveyance whatever direct thither! However, 
I found that the Winklemouth coach (which ran nearer to it than any 
other) would set me down at Poppleton-End; that there I should be 
preity sure of meeting with some one who would carry my luggage to 
Squashmire-gate, a short three miles ; and that from thence to Little- 
Pedlington, a distance of eight miles—there or thereabouts—a coach 
ran regularly three times a-week during the season. ‘Too happy to get 
there in any manner, [ took a place in the Winklemouth coach, and, 
shortly afterwards, was rattling on towards the goal of my desires. 

Between four and tive in the morning the coach pulled up at the cor- 
ner of a narrow cart-road, of no very inviting appearance, the soil being 
of clay, and the holes and wheel-tracks tilled with water by the late 
heavy rains. A slight drizzling rain was falling then. The country for 
miles round was a dead flat, and not a house or shelter of any kind, save 
here and there a tree, was to be seen. 

** Poppleton-End, Sir,”’ said the guard, as he let down the step. 

* What! is this Poppleton-End ?” said I. 

* Yes, Sir,” replied he (adding with a leer which clearly indicated 
that he was satisfied of the excellence of his joke), “ and has been, 
time out of mind.’ 

* But I have a heavy valise with me,” said I, as I alighted. 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied the guard, taking it down from the top of the 
coach, and placing it against the boundary-stone at the corner of the 
Jane; “Lit is precious heavy indeed.” 

“ Well—I was informed that I should find somebody here who would 
carry it to Squashmire-gate ; ; but there is no person within sight, and I 
can’t carry it myself.’ 

“Why no, Sir, I don’t very well see how you can; at least,” continued 
he, in the same facetious tone, “ it wouldn't be altogether pleasant. 
Hows’ever, Sir, you have a very good chance of Blind Bob coming up 
with his truck in about half-an-hour—or so.’ 

I hate the phrase “or so.” It is a cheat, an impostor, @ specious 
rogue and an insidious. In all matters involving an inconvenience, I 
have invariably found that it is an aggravation of the original evil at 
least threefold. Thus, your “ three miles, or so, farther,” to the place 
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of your destination, after a wearisome walk in a strange country, may 
usually be computed at nine ; “a guinea or so,”’ in an uncertain charge, 
at three ; if waiting the arrival of your bride, “an hour or 80,” at a day, 
a week, a year ; if of your wife—but that is a case dependent upon pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

“ And pray, guard,” inquired I, rather peevishly, “ where am I to 
wait during that half-hour—or so?” 

“* Why, Sir, if you should chance to miss Blind Bob, you might per- 
haps find it a /eet/e awkward with that large trunk of your’s; so if 
you'll take my advice, Sir, you’ll wait where you are. Good morning, 
Sir. I don’t think it will be much of a rain, Sir. All right, Bill; get 
on.’’ So saying, he mounted the coach, and left me seated beneath my 
umbrella on the boundary-stone at Poppleton-End, at half-past four of 
the morning, in a drizzling rain. 

They who travel much must be prepared to meet with difficulties ; 
sometimes to encounter dangers: these carry a compensation with them 
in the excitement which they produce, and the high feelings they in- 
spire. But one sinks under a tame and spiritless inconvenience : one’s 
fortitude sneaks off, as it were, and one’s temper oozes away. At five, 
at half-past five, at six o’clock, there I still sat, and not a human crea- 
ture had come near me. The abominable rain, too! Rain! it was 
unworthy the name of rain. A good, honest, manly shower, which 
would have made one wet through-and-through in five seconds I could 
have borne without complaint ; but to be made to suffer the intolerable 
sensation of dampness merely, by a snivelling, drivelling, mizzling, 
drizzling sputter, and that, too, by dint of the exercise of its petty spite 
for a full hour-and-a-half—! There are annoyances which, it is said, are 
of a nature to make a parson swear; but this would have set swearing 
the whole bench of Bishops, with their Graces of York and Canterbury 
at their head. 

At length I perceived, at some distance down the lane, a man drag- 
ging along a truck, at what seemed to me a tolerably brisk pace, consi- 
dering the state of the road. He drew it by means of a strap passing 
over his shoulders and across his chest: and he carried in his hand a 
stout staff, which he occasionally struck upon the ground, though appa- 
rently not for support. He was rather above the middle height, broad, 
square, and muscular,—a cart-horse of a fellow. On arriving within 
two steps of my resting-place, he stopped, and with a voice of ten- 
boatswain power, shouted — 

** Any one here for Squash’ire-Gate ?” 

‘ “ Yes,” said I, almost stunned by the report, “ don’t you see? I am 
ere.”’ 

** I wish I could,” said he; “ but as I have lived Blind Bob all my 
life, Blind Bob I shall die.” 

The guard’s description of my intended guide and carrier as “ Blind 
Bob ” had certainly not ven | me for the phenomenon I was now to 
witness. Had I, indeed, paid any attention to it, the utmost I should 
have expected, as a justification of it, would have been a deduction of fifty 
per cent. from the usual allowance of eyes, in the case of the party in 
question. But here was a guide stone-blind ! * 


—— — ——— 
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“ Blind! T exclaimed ; “ under the circumstances you have chosen 
a strange occ cupation.” 

* We can’t choose what we like in this world, Sir; if I warn’t blind 
I'd never ha’ chose to get my living by being a guide, that I promise 
you.” 

On my informing him that I had a portmanteau with me, and indi- 
cating the spot where it stood, he moved towards it, and, lifting it up, 
he tossed it, heavy as it was, over his shoulder into the truck, and in- 
stantly set forward towards Squashmire-Gate. 

The * short three miles’? turning out, as matter of course, to be “a 
long five,’ and the whole of the road for that agreeable distance being 
ankle-deep in mud, it was nearly nine o’clock when we came to the end 
of this portion of the journey. The conversation of my companion on 
the way might p: ssibly have proved to be pleasant could [ have afforded 
to pure ‘hase it at his price, Which was—from the extraordinary loud tone 
of his voice—to suffer a smart box o' the ear at each word he uttered: 
this was beyond my power of endurance, so that, after a question and a 
remark or two, | remained silent. I called to mind a certain person who 
being accosted in the street by a blind clarionet-screecher with “ Have 
pity on the poor blind,” replied, “ 1 would if I myself were deaf!” 

Squashmure-Gate cannot, with strict regard to truth, be termed a 
pretty place; but as it puts forth noclaim to that character, and as it is, 
moreover, the last stage on the road to Little Pedlington, it would be 
ungrateful as wel] as unjust to criticise it severely. It consists merely 
of asmall public-house, of the most modest pretensions, situate on one 
side of a crooked road, slushy and miry ; a small farriery on the other ; 
a barn, a pig-sty, and a horse-trough. And such is Squashmire-Gate, 
where I was doomed to exist, as best I could, till the arrival of the coach 
——a term of three mortal hours! 

Tell not me of the clock or of the dial as the true indicators of the 
progress of time. Nay, there are periods in every one’s existence when 
the very sun himself is a “ lying chronicler.” There are occasions 
when, between his rising and his setting, months, years, ages, drag 
slowly along :—in hope, doubt, or anxiety—in sickness or in sorrow—or 
when waiting the arrival of the Little-Pedlington coach at such a place 
as Squashmire-Gate ! 

Well! breakfast would beguile the half of an hour; so I ordered 
breakfast, which I took to the accompaniment of a “ concord of sweet 
sounds ;:”? the squeaking of a child cutting its teeth, the croaking of a 
raven in a wicker cage, the creaking of the sign-board on its rusty 
hinges, the occasional braying of a donkey, and the ceaseless yelping of 
a cur confined in a cupboard. 

Breakfast ended, and only half-past, nine! What was to be done 
next? Are there any books in the house? No, not one. A newspaper ? 
No. Then bring me pen, ink, and paper. They were “ quite out ” of 
paper, the cat had just broken the ink-bottle, and somehow they had 
mislaid the pen :—a circumstance the importance of which was con- 
siderably diminished by the two previous accidents. 

I turned for amusement to the window-panes. There was not a line, 
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nor a word, nor a letter, nor a scratch to be seen. The vulgar scribble 
upon the glass, by which one is usually offended at country inns, would 
to me, in my then desolate condition, have been delight ineffable. To 
have been informed that J. P?. and C. S. dined hear on the 15th off June ; 
or that Ephraim Trist lors Jane Higs; or that Susen Miles is a 
beatifull cretear ; or even such tender exclamations as O? Mariar? or 
O Poly ; ;—this, the smallest information, would not only have been 
thankfully received, but it would have become to me matter of profound 
interest. But not a line, not a letter! 

At length, after the lapse of considerable time, it came to be ten 
o’clock. 

““And pray, my good woman,” inquired I of the hostess, “ is there 
no chance of the Little-Pedlington coach coming through earlier than 
twelve to-day ?” 

** Not earlier, Sir; indeed I shouldn’t wonder if it’s arter instead of 
afore, seeing the state of the roads ?”’ 

** What!” shputed Blind Bob, who was in the kitchen and overheard 
our short colloquy. “ What! afore! and with them ’ere roads! The 
Lippleton ‘ Wonder’ won’t be here afore three to day. Blesh you, it 
can’t.” 

* Three !”’ I exclaimed. ‘“‘ It is impossible to remain here till three 
o’clock ; I shall die of impatience and ennui. Can I have a chaise, or 
a gig?” 

‘* No, Sir,”’ replied the woman ; “ we have nothing of that sort. To 
be sure we have a one-horse kind of a cart’?—here was a prospect of 
escape—* but our horse died Friday-week, and my good man hasn’t yet 
been able to suit himself with another.”’ 

* Then,” said I, “ as the rain has ceased, I'll leave my portmanteau 
to be sent on by the “ Wonder,” and will walk the eight miles to Little- 
Pedlington.” 

“What !”’ again shouted my evil genius, for as such I now began to 
consider him; “ eight mile? It’s thirteen good mile any day of the 

fear; and as you must go round by Lob’s Farm, ‘cause of the waters 
felen out at Slush-lane, it’s a pretty tightish seventeen just now.” 

Had it so chanced that Job had espoused Griselda, and I been the 
sole offspring of so propitious an union, sole inheritor of their joint 
wealth of patience, my whole patrimony would have been insufficient to 
answer the exorbitant demands now made upon it. To find my journey 
lengthening in nearly the proportion in which it ought to have dimi- 
nished ; to be mud-bound in a place like this, without a resource of any 
kind, corporeal or intellectual, to beguile the time; and, ir aggravation 
of these annoyances, to be condemned to the ceaseless infliction of the 
combined yell, yelp, squeak, screech, and scream of the sick child, the 
sorry puppy, and the other performers, animate and inanimate, in the 
cruel concert which I have before alluded to—! I know not how my 
imagined parents would have acted under a similar pressure of ills; but, 
for my part, I surrendered at discretion to the irresistible attack, and, 
striking the table with a force which caused the astonished tea-pot to 
leap an inch high 

“ And must I,” I exclaimed, “ must I remain in this infernal place 
for the whole of this miserable day ?” 


The poor woman, evidently hurt at the opprobrious term which I had 
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cast upon her ri/lage (for such, I suppose, she considered Squashmire- 
Gate to be), slowly shook her head; and with a look of mild rebuke, 
and in a corresponding tone—— 

“ Sir,’ she said, “ all the world can’t be Lippleton; if it was—it 
would be much too fine a place, and too good for us poor sinners to 
live in.” 

I would not be thought to undervalue the great work of Felix Hoppy, 
Esq., M.C.; but admirable as it is for the elegance of its style, and 
unrivalled for the graphic (that, I believe, is the word now commonly in 
use upon these occasions), the graphic power of its descriptions, I de- 
clare that that one simply-eulogistic phrase of my hostess’s would as 
effectually have excited my desire to behold the beauties and the wonders 
of Little-Pedlington, as had already been accomplished by the more 
elaborate temptation offered by the illustrious Hoppy himself. 

Although this was adding fuel to the fire of my impatience, [ was at 
once overcome by the gentleness of the woman’s manner ; and, unwilling 
that she should consider me as an incarnation of slander and detraction, 
I “ explained,’ somewhat after the Parliamentary fashion; assuring 
her that by the phrase “ infernal place,”’ I meant nothing more than that 
it was the sweetest spot on earth, but that I was anxious to proceed on 
my journey. And now, having satisfied her that I meant no offence to 
Squashmire-Gate, “ Consider,’’ said I, “ consider that I have yet five 
hours to remain here: you cannot furnish me either with books, or 
paper, or with any earthly thing which would serve to lighten the time ;”’ 
(adding, in the most imploring tone I could assume), “ tell me, tell me 
what can I do to amuse myself ?”’ 

The landlady looked at me as if she felt my appeal in its fullest force ; 
then fondly casting her eyes on the sick, squalling child, which she 
carried on her arm; then again looking at me, she said— I’m sure I 
hardly know, Sir, what you can do; but if you would like to nurse baby 
for two or three hours you are heartily welcome, indeed you are, Sir.” 

Nothing perhaps could more strikingly illustrate the forlorn and help- 
less condition to which I was reduced, than that it should have instigated 
one human being to venture such a proposal to another. Inviting as 
was the offer, | declined it—taking due credit to myself for so exemplary 
a display of self-denial. 

The weather cleared, and the impartial sun shed a portion of its 
brightness even upon the ugliness of Squashmire-Gate. The landlady 
seized the auspicious moment to vindicate the reputation of the place, 
and, leading me to the door, exclaimed in a tone of triumph, “ Now 
look, Sir! [t stands to reason, you know, that no place can look pretty 
in bad weather.”’ 

Yet could I not exult in my position. Perhaps the first impression 
mahy have produced an unfavourable prejudice in my mind; yet, a barn, 
a horse-trough, a pig-sty, and a smithy, with here and there a stunted 
tree, were not materials out of which to extract beauty, or capable of 
exciting pleasurable emotions. No; in these my cooler moments of 
reflection, I still maintain that Squashmire-Gate is not a pretty place. 

I walked, or rather waded, outside the house. I peeped into the pig- 
sty, looked into the barn, examined the smithy, and counted the ducks 
in the pond. Next, to vary my amusement, I began with the barn, then 

ed to inspect the pig-sty, then on to the duck-pond, and so forth. 
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But by the greatest possible exercise of my ingenuity, I could not force 
the time on beyond half-past eleven. ‘* And here I must needs remain 
till three !”’ thought I. 

Upon occasions like the present, when one happens to be coach- 
bound, or otherwise detained in a country-place, the church-yard is an 
infallible resource, and an epitaph-hunt will generally repay the labour 
of the chase. 

I inquired whereabouts was the church. 

** Just over at Hogsnorton, Sir.”’ 

** And what 's the distance to Hogsnorton, Ma’am ? 

** We call it five mile; but it may be five mile and a half.” 

“ Hogsnorton five and a half!’? shouted Bob ; “ it’s seven mile or so, 
any day.” 

The “ or so” was sufficient; so I decided against a pilgrimage to 
Hogsnorton. 

“ But la! Sir, how cou/d I come to forget it?’ exclaimed the land- 
lady, upon the impulse of a sudden recollection ; “ there’s Dribble-Hall 
you might see, if it warn’t that the roads are so bad.”’ 

* And what, and where, is Dribble-Hall, pray ?”’ 

“La! Sir; have you never heard of Dribble-Hall, as belongs to 
Squire Dribble?” [i shall take a future opportunity of introducing my 
readers to Squire Dribble.] ‘ Why, Sir,” continued mine hostess, “ folks 
come from far and near to see Dribble-Hall. Such picturs! and such 
stattys! and such grounds! and such a person as the Squire himself is! 
Dear me ; if it warn’t for the roads——”’ 

“ Never mind the roads,”’ said I (delighted at the chance of an agree- 
able mode of getting through this intolerable morning) ; ; “never mind 
the roads, if the place be within a reasonable distance.” 

“ It’s only two mile and a half,” replied she. 

“ What!” roared Blind Bob; (I expected that, as usual, he was 
preparing to multiply the distance by three; but this time I was 
agreeably disappointed.) “ What! two mile and a half! that’s going by 
the road; but if the gentleman takes by the green gate, it an’t muc 
more than a mile.” 

“ And pray, Bob, which way must I go?” 

“ Why, Sir, when you get out, keep on straight to the left till you 
come to the green gate—green gate, mind—and then turn smack to the 
right, and that takes you up to the house, across the Squire’s meadows ; 
but be sure you turn to the right as soon as ever you come to the green 
gate, or you aT chance to be getting back again to Poppleton-End.” 

“ But when I have been at the pains of walking to Dribble-Hall, will 
the squire allow me to see his place ?” 

“O yes, Sir,” replied the landlady, “ and glad enough, too; for all 
that the house-maid—the house-keeper she is called at the Hall—who 
receives no wages, gets less than ten pound a-year from visitors, the 
squire is obliged to make good to her; whilst whatever she gets above 
that, he shares with her,—which is but fair, you know, Sir.” 

In a commercial country, where everything is considered relatively 
to its money-value, it certainly is“ but fair” that noblemen and gentlemen, 
whose mansions and their contents are worth an inspection, should allow 
their servants to make a charge for the exhibition of them. I do not 
pretend that such a proceeding is noble, or dignified, or handsome, or, 
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indeed, altogether worthy of a person of high station; but merely and 
strictly that it is fiir. We pay for eceing the lions in the Tower and’ mn 
Wombwell’s booth: a charge is made for showing the wax-work 1 
Westminster Abbey and at Mrs. Salmon’s rooms; and upon rn 
principle, either of justice or equity, are we to expect that the Duke of 
A. or the Earl of Z., if they allow us to sce their galleries or their 
grounds, should grant us such on indulgence gratis? The notion 1s 
preposterous There are indeed certain thriftless proprietors of what 
are called show-houses who are so inconsiderate as to do this, but they 
form an exce ption to the general rule; and. happily for the honour and 
integrity of the maxim, ** Give nethine for nothing,’’ such instances of 
improvidence are not numerous. Yet I cannot help thinking that Squire 
Dribble pushes the practice a /t//e too far, though he deserves some 
praise for honestly avowing the principle upon which it is founded. 

Well; I set forth for Dribble-Hall, along e road which one might 
have imagined had been constructed of *hoot-jacks, for, at each step I 
took, my boots were half-drawn off my feet by the nec essary effort of 
extricating them from the tenacious sol. F ollowing Bob’s directions, 
with punctuality equal to their precision, | kept fo the deft; but after 
walking—if struggling through such a road may be so termed—for con- 
siderably more than an hour, I had not arrived at a green gate,—the 
point at ‘which I was to change my course for the right. Gates of all 

colours, black, white, and brown, I had p: assed, and occasionally a road 
branching off in a different direction ; but no green gate had I seen. 
Nevertheless, confiding in the instructions of my blind guide, I pro- 
ceeded ; when lo! at the expiration of another hour, I found myself in 
the lane which I had traversed in the morning, about mid-way hetween 
Squashmire Gate and Poppleton-End!  “ O, Little-Pedlington !” 
thought I; “ a paradise before the fall must thou be to compensate me 
for all that I have this day endured for thy sake !”’ 

Disappointed, wearied, and vexed, I returned to my hote/ at Squash- 
mire Gate ; and there, on a bench before the door, sat Blind Bob. 

* Rascal !’’ IT exclaimed; “ how dared you thus deccive me? how 
dared you send me on this wild-goose chase ? 

“ Couldn’t you find the Hall, Sir? I told you to keep to the left till 
you came to the green gate, and then——” 

“ 1 did keep to the left till here Iam again; but the deuce a green 
gate is there the whole way. 

“ T think I ought to know best, Sir. Tell me of no green gate, indeed ! 
Did you notice two tall poplars, with a gate between ‘them, leading into 
a meadow.’ 

* 1 did,—a newly- -painted white gate.”” 

“Ww hite! nonsense, Sir, begging your pardon ; what does that signify ? 
That be the green gate, and has been always called so in these parts, 
time out o’ mind. It’s 0’ no use to be angry with me: it’s no fault o 
mine if Squire has taken and had it painted white.” 

Obdurate must be his heart who is not to be pacified by a reason, or 
something that sounds like one. Besides, Blind Bob’s excuse was 
strengthened by the explanation of the landlady, who told me that, 
although the green gate had always served as a sort of road-guide, * 
Squire Dribble being “ a gentleman who looked sharply after his 
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things,’’ had resolved that for the future it should be painted white— 
white paint being rather cheaper than green. 

“ Order dinner,” said a generally-too-late friend with whom I had 
agreed to dine at a tavern one day; “ Order dinner at six for half-past, 
and I will positively be with you at seven.’ The Little-Pedlington 
“ Wonder” being expected up at three, it consequently arrived at half- 
past four. And“ O! what damned minutes told I o’er’’ in that long 
interval! 

The Little Pedlington “ Wonder’? was a heavy, lumbering coach, 
licensed to carry six inside and fourteen out; was drawn by two skinny 
horses, and driven by a coachman built after the exact fashion of the 
coach he drove, id est, lumbering and heavy. 

* Full out, room for one in,’’ was the coachman’s reply to my question 
whether I could have a place. I expressed my disappointment at not 
having an outside place, as I should thus be deprived of obtaining the 
first possible view of Little Pedlington ; nor was my disappointment 
diminished by Coachee’s remark that that was, indeed, a sight! 

** And how long will it be before you start, coachman ?” 

** About a quarter of an hour or so, Sir,’’ was the reply. 

* What!” bellowed forth my everlasting friend, Bob; “ a quarter of 
an hour! You'll not get away from here afore six, Master Giles, and 
you know you won’t.” 

Mr. Giles was part proprietor of the “ Wonder’? (the only coach on 
that road) which he drove up one day and down another; so, there 
being no opposition, he carried matters with a high hand, deferring to 
the wishes or the convenience of ove only person that ever travelled by 
the “ Wonder,”’ which one was himself, 

** Six !”? said Giles, taking up the word of Blind Bob; ‘* why, to be 
sure; mustn't I have a bit of summut te eat? and must’nt I rest a bit? 
ang must'nt my cattle rest a bit? How can I get off afore six? 
My tits are tolerable good ones; but if I did’nt give ’em a rest 
here and there, how’d ever they get on to Lippleton, I should like 
tu know ?” 

Considering the appearance of his “ tits,”” the load they had to drag, 
and the roads along which they were doomed to drag it, that question 
was, certainly, a poser.” When I was told of the Little Pedlington 
** Wonder,”’ my expectations were of a rapidity of progress second in 
degree only to that of flying; but in the present case, the sole claim 
which the vehicle could conscientiously make to the title was, that it 
could be prevailed upon to move at all. It was, therefore, not without 
trepidation that [ ventured to inquire at about what time we were likely 
to get into Little Pedlington. ‘ 

“ Why,” replied Giles, ‘‘ we must take the long road this afternoon, 
on account of the waters ; so we shan’ t get in much afore nine.” 

“ And very fair travelling, too,” said I, happy, at length, at knowing 
when this day of disagreeables was to terminate: “ seventeen miles 1 in 
three hours is not to be complained of—under the circumstances.” 

“ What!” again shouted the inveterate Blind Bob; ‘“ nine! you'll 
not see Lippleton afore eleven to-night. W hy, the “ Wonder” never 
does more nor four mile an hour at the best o’times, and here’s the long 
road to take, and as heavy as putty. Besides, won’t you stop three 
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times more to rest the horses? I say you'll not see Lippleton afore 
eleven ; it stands to reason, and you know you won’t.”’ 

“Why, you stupid old fool,” said Giles, “vou say yourself I must 
stop three times to rest the horses: then how can I get in afore eleven ? 
Some foiks talk as if they were out of their common senses.’’ Saying 
which, Giles entered the house; leaving me in some doubt whether the 
Fates might not have determined against my ever seeing Little Pedling- 
ton at all. 

Something must be contrived to pass the time between this and six 
o’clock, and dinner was the only expedient that occurred to me. | 
called the landlady, who came, as usual, with that inevitable squalling 
child upon her arm. It was screaming as if it would have screamed its 
head off, and I could not avoid commencing my address by a profane 
parody on Shakspeare : — First of all, my good woman, ‘silence that 
dreadful child.’ ” 

“La! Sir; consider you were once a child yourself,’’ was her reply : 

a rebuke, by -=the- by, which you invariably receive if you presume to 
c omplain of the performance of that the most intolerable music ever 
composed by Nature. Now, admitting the fact that I was once a child 
myself, it by no means follows as a necessary consequence that I was a 
squalling child: the justice, therefore, of applying the rebuke to me I 
am always disposed to question. On the other hand, if I did delight in 
that atrocious mode of exalting my voice, my present opinion is, that, 
for the comfort of society, I ought to have been, in some way or other— 
to use a favourite melo-dramatic phrase—* disposed of.” [throw this 
out merely as a hint; though I by no means positively advise that it be 
acted upon in any manner that might be unpleasant to the rising gene- 
ration. Query : Was King Herod, at heart, a wicked man ? 

Having, at the risk of a sore throat, contrived to scream louder than 
the child, I inquired what I could have for dinner. 

“What would you like, Sir?” 

* A boiled chicken.” 

“ We have never a chicken, Sir; but would you like some eggs and 
bacon ?” 

“No. Can I have a lamb chop?’ 

“No, Sir; but our eggs and bacon is very nice.” 

“Or a cutlet—or a steak?” 

“No, Sir; but we are remarkable here for our eggs and bacon.” 

“‘ Have you any thing cold in your larder?” : 

“Notexactly, Sir; but I’m sure you will like our eggs and bacon.” 

“Then what have you got ?” 

“Why, Sir; we have got nothing but eggs and bacon.” 

“© !—then have the goodness to give me some eggs and bacon.” 

ad was sure you'd choose eggs and bacon, Sir; we are so famous 
for it.” 

Having finished my dinner, I thought it proper, for the good of the 
house, to inquire what wine I could have—of course, not expecting that 
my choice would be much perplexed by the variety offered. 

“ What would you like, Sir?” 

“ Some Port.”’ 

“ We have no Port, Sir.”’ 
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** A little Sherry, then.” 

“We don’t keep Sherry, Sir; in short, we have so little call for wine, 
that we don’t keep any pt kind.” 

“Then pray give me some lemonade.” 

** Yes, Sir. Do you—do you prefer it with lemon or without ? ” 

** How !” 

** Why—only we happen just now to be out of lemons.” 

Finding that I should be obliged to “ malt it,” I asked for—what, from 
its delicious flavour, is now becoming the rage with the drinkers of 
England's Own—Collins’s Richmond Ale. Fortunately they could 
supply me with that, so I had but little cause to regret their being 
“out ’’ of the rest. 

At length the welcome moment for our departure arrived. 

‘“*[ think,”’ said Giles, as he clumsily clambered up to his box—“ I 
think we shall have a little more rain yet.”’ 

“What!” for the last time cried our Job’s comforter ; “a little? 
You'll have rain enough to drownd you long afore you’re half way to 
Lippleton, and thunder along with it, mind if you don’t. I can feel it 
in my head, and it stands to reason.’ 

I took my place inside the coach ; and now, being fairly on my road 
to that haven of bliss, Little Pedlington, I soon forgot all the past an- 
noyances of the day. Yet was not my position one of absolute comfort. 
I was jammed in between two corpulent ladies—of whom one was suf- 
fering under a violent tooth-ache, and the other from head-ache. Opposite 
to me was a stout man with a strong Stilton cheese on his knee ; another, 
saturated with the fumes of bad cigars with which he had been regaling 
himself ; and the third had with him a packet of red herrings. Between 
the two ladies a constant dispute was maintained as to whether the 
glasses should be up or down: she of the tooth declaring that if the 
windows were open the air would be the death of her ; whilst the cepha- 
lagian as eagerly contended that she should incontestably expire from 
the heat if they were shut ; and as the contest was carried on across 
me, I was in imminent danger of suffocation under the weight, not of 
the arguments, but the arguers. In addition to the compound of odours 
I have mentioned, one of the fair sufferers was using camphor and the 
other ether. 

We proceeded at what might be the pace of a hearse in a hurry— 
something short of four miles an hour. At every hovel by the road- 
side Mr. Giles pulled up to enjoy his “tithe of talk’’ with its in- 
habitants. Remonstrance and entreaty on the part of us, the impa- 
tient travellers, were useless. He plainly told us, that as there was 
no opposition on the road, he had always had his own way; and 
that he saw no reason why he should be baulked of it now. Then, 
he stopped at one small public-house to eat, and at the next to drink, 
and at another to rest. A long journey, fairly performed, is not 
an affair to complain of; but, oh! the torments of a short one pro- 
longed by needless delay ! At ten o’clock we had yet six miles of ours 
to accomplish. The night was dark ; suddenly, as the sea-song has it, 
“the rain a deluge owt ” and (to continue the quotation) “ loud 
roared the dreadful thunder,” when—within about two miles of Little 
Pedlington—crash! the pole broke. Whether or not the horses took 
fright, 1 have never had any means of ascertaining: certain it is, they 
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neither became unmanageable, nor did they run away ; they were not in 
a state to do either; so like jaded, se sible horses as they were, they 
stood stock-still. After considerable delay, and many fruitless attempts 
to repair the accident, we were compelled to walk through a pelting 
shower the remainder of the way. As I approached the town, (though 
from the utter darkness I could not see it,) 1 felt as one feels on first 
beholding Rome, or as Buonaparte is said to have felt at the first sight 
of the Pyramids; and when, at length, [ found my: elf in a bed-room at 
Scorewell’s hotel, in High-street—forgetting all my by-gone troubles, I 
exultingly exclaimed—* And here I am in Little -Pedlington "’ 

Early the next morning —— 

But here | must pause. —All that follows will appear in the form of 
a JoURNAL KEPT DURING A Restpence in Lirrie-PepuinGton. 

p* 








THE MODERN NOVELISTS, 
BRAMBLETYE HOUSE* 


Hav we been “one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses,’ we should 
have been very apt, in the midst of the world’s laughter over the little 
volume, to have appeared before the Lord Mayor for the time being, 
and recorded im atlidavit, duly witnessed and registered, our resolve 
never thenceforward to use pen and ink in the public service. A man 
might reasonably feel at such a crisis, that in unknown fate there would 
succeed no moment like to that. Having wrought such a spell, pru- 
dence might suggest the breaking of his wand, lest it should ever lose 
the least of its magical properties. He might naturally conclude that 
he had done what he came into the world to do—that his task was per- 
formed, his destiny accomplished ; that the era of quills and quires 
was past, save only in the inditing of a new advertisement to be pre- 
fixed to the four-and-seventicth edition, intimating that, having set at 
least one kingdom in a roar, “ his object was fully attained !”’ 

It is but too evident, however, (we have suspected the fact before) 
that Horace Smith is wiser than ourselves. He did not recoil from the 
sounds he had assisted to make, nor shrink from the responsibility of a 
solo, because he had won such precious honours in a duet. He was 
not afraid of himself. Instead of entrenching himself in a literary 
Castle of Indolence, with the vain view of taking care of his treasure of 
fame, he sallied forth, bent on winning more ; and after “ Gaieties and 
Gravities’’ infinite and irresistible, resolved to administer to the sharp 
appetite of the age what it most hungered for—a novel. 

There was, however, a slip between our author’s first cup and the 
public lip. The “* Gentleman in Black” was consigned, as such a per- 
sonage ought to be, to the flames; and if any gentleman went into 
mourning for him, it was not his parent, w ho, instead, immediately set to 
work, and built up a new fiction, in the historical form of “ Brambletyc 





* Forming Vols. VI. and VII. of the Collection. 
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Honse.”? The anecdote is most pleasantly related in the preface to 
this new edition, mixed up with admissions and compliments indicative 
of that candeur and kindliness of feeling for which Horace Smith has 
ever been as justly celebrated as for his humour and his wit. To this 
page of the new volumes, however, we may not further allude. 

Brambletve House had the disadvantage of appearing contemporane- 
ously with Sir Walter Scott’s “ Woodstock,’ which occupies the same 
site (as lawyers would say), and includes many of the same scenes and 
subjects. We need not aim at an estimate of the comparative merits of 
the two performances. ‘They appeared about nine years ago. We have 
not read * Woodstock’”’ since, and we remember it only in two or three 
of its leading features. OF ** Brambletye House” we had a far more 
eeneral recollection, previous to a perusal of it in its new form. Is it, 
therefore, of a higher standard of excellence? Perhaps not; nor need 
it be, to deserve its place in memory, and retain the reputation it has 
won. It is sprightlic r, certainly; more agreeable in its general manner, 
more pointed in its style, and ‘distinctly characteristic of its author, 
although he had accidentally chosen the particular subject, and had 
consciously adopted the ge ‘neral plan, of his illustrious rival. 

This is assuredly one of the novels of the time that deserves its reprint 
for its own sake. It is one of those fictions which it is serviceable to 
the ends of “ useful knowledge” to put into cheap circulation—if for 
nothing more than the fund of fact which they contain. It could hardly 
have aided the * schoolmaster” more, had it been written with no other 
view. There are in it the riches of many old books, the pleasant fruits 
of much dry and difficult reading. No little of its value consists in its 
embodying the results of deep and curious research into things historical, 
and in the literal truth with which these results are set before us. In 
its cheap form, it will furnish the most intelligible hints of history to 
hundreds of readers who most need them, and. probably send as many 
more to the origmal sources. For this, among its more showy merits, it 
deserves a cordial welcome. This seems to be the quality of most of the 
novels of the author of Brambletye House. His genius as a novelist is 
of the veracious and graphic order—the graphic being sometimes sacri- 
ficed to the veracious—and the imaginative almost invariably. He “ cari- 
catures,” perhaps, as little, or less, than any of the followers of Sir Walter 
Scott. He neither allows himself to elevate nor to degrade the charac- 
ters and events he professes to portray. He rarely falsifies history, but 
generally illustrates it. I1is personages are paraphrases of the gentle- 
men of whom we have but glimpses in Hume or Clarendon, or the 
memoirs of the period, 

It may be said that herein he must necessarily limit the interest of 
his books as novels, and loose his hold upon our sensibilities. Readers 
in general have not found it out, nor have we, in our second reading of 
Brambletye House. Occasionally the scene wants life; and though 
the people frequently say the same things which the originals did, these 
things, it may be, sound flat or feeble, by virtue of their literal “truth. 
This is where a supply of the imaginative quelity may be necessary to 
make us relish them ; but this infused into them, they would no longer 
be the same things, or in keeping with the rest. For the most part, the 
interest is fully sustained by the real and distinct quality of the painting, 
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even when the superfluous details most distract and weaken attention 
by holding us from what we are impatient to come to. Our sympathies 
are absorbed by the earnest and skilful manner in which the characters 
are wrought out, even when the author’s taste for costume and niceness 
of personal description are most in the way of our introduction to his 
bold delineations of humanity. Many of these drawbacks, indeed, are 
less apparent in some of his after- works than this—in none, perhaps, 
are his striking excellences more conspicuous. More power in point of 
construction, more skill in handling, more knowledge of effect in limit- 
ing the number of his characters and turning them to use, he has ac- 
quired with experience. 

One of the best things in Brambletye House is—not Cromwell, though 
an earnest sketch——-nor Charles the Despic able, though a showy one— 
nor the Protector’s court, nor the King’s, brilliant as it is-—nor any in- 
dividual courtier, Roundhead or Royalist—but the genuine old Dutch 
burgomaster, Beverning. He 7s genuine, and living still, and will live, 
re his truly Dutch death. Winky Boss is a Sanche worthy 

{ him; and the daughter of the delicious burgomaster, she whose lot 
is aptly imaged as that of a flying fish among porpoises, is surely worthy 
of anything—but of being compared with her predecessor in lov e, and 
magnanimity, and sweetness, the unapproachable Rebecca. And what 
a noble portrait is that of Mrs. Walton, the sister of Cromwell! how 
gentle, but how grand! Her husband is too physically horrible; but 
their habitation—that most lonely, watery, and dismal of dwelling-places 

it is the very spot, says a fiend of ours, who has a lively relish for 
murders, where the genius called Cut-throat might have held his state. 

One excellence of Horace Smith is, that he is advantageously opposed 
to those writers who are perpetually thrusting themselves into their 
stories, to the utter discomtiture of the dramatis persone. His views 
of human nature, and his speculations on systems of morality, philoso- 
phy, and politic s, are embodied in his delineation of character and his 
relation of events. You must gather what he thinks from what his 
heroes think, or from the spirit and purpose of his fictions! It is always 
easy to see that his opimons and sympathies are on the side of the 
oppressed, the suffering, the struggling: the manifestation of this he 
leaves to the deve lopment of his subject, and to the “ moral”? which may 
belong to it; but such is the tendency of his sentiment and feeling—as 
it was with Shakspe are; and as it alw ays was—so we think, in spite of 
all assertion to the contrary—with Scott. There is always a great 
diversity of people in his books, and he makes them tell their own tales. 
There is always an incessant endeavour to work out the character of the 
original person, whoever he may be, and there is always an absence of 
pretence or affectation in doing it. 

And yet, afterall that we may say of Horace Smith’s character as one 
of the most accomplished of our living writers, how far less is it than 
the most moderate of his friends may say of the sincerity, the warm- 
heartedness, and the generosity of his disposition ! 
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ROMANCE OF A NIGHT. 


‘« Blindly judged. 
Our noblest actions hang on their events, 
In doubtful equipoise ‘twixt fame and infamy !""—Shee's Alasoo. 





-_ — 


How lovely is a spring morning! not merely in its rural and poetical 
aspect, with the obligato accompaniment of glistening dew- drops, balmy 
breezes, and picturesque effects of landscape, but even im its artificial, 
unromantic, sophisticated, and cockney dress, where the first rosy tints 
of the dawn peep above tiled roofs and slated gables, while the rays of 
Pheebus can find nothing better worth gilding than unwieldy stacks of 
chimneys, with here and there a steeple of debatable architecture. 
What though no sound salutes the ear, save the rumble of some cab, 
whose jaded horse is lazily dragging his drowsy driver from the oft-re- 
peated scene of nocturnal wrangle at Westminster, Terpsichorean revelry 
in Marylebone or St. George’s, or literary boredom in May-fair; what, 
though no refreshing fragrance wooes the olfactory nerves, save what 
proceeds from Covent-garden-bound market-carts, bearing their dail 
tribute of fruit and flowers to that classic spot, the temple alike of Flora 
and Pomona,—what, though the vapours of yesternight’s coals still hang 
like a curtain over the misty metropolis, and qualify with sober grey the 
pure azure of the empyrean ;—yet is the morning lovely, in spite of all 
that art and civilization have done to disfigure it, as a really pretty 
woman will still look pretty, even in au unbecoming nightcap. 

But we, who can seldom “ babble of green fields,’’—we, who are too 
old a subscriber to Hlookham’s, to resort to “running ‘brooke ” for 
* hooks,’’—we, who seek not for “ sermons in stones,”’—but, God for- 
give us !—would too often eschew them from sticks in the pulpit,—and 
who have been rather too long on town to find “ good in every thing,”— 
we dearly love that doubtful dreamy hour, when the lamps in Regent- 
street begin to pale before the slowly-spreading dawn, and the lantern 
in the policeman’s belt can no longer be mistaken for an ignis-fatuus 
by gentlemen whose conviviality has got the better of their eyesight and 
discretion. It is then that, as we slowly wend our way towards our 
domicile, with jaded step and drowsy air, our material man, or at least 
what remains of him after a night's waltzing, wrapped in a cloak which 
has “ braved”? for a dozen years, “the shower and the breeze,’ and 
crowned with a crush-hat of such venerable antiquity, that it may be 
designated as indescribable and impalpable—for shape it has none, and 
its outward surface may be seen, but it certainly is no longer felt,—then it 
is, that “a change comes o’er ‘the spirit of our dream,” and under the 
soothing influence of the hour, with its subdued light, and solemn tran- 
quillity, we subside into a frame of mind more suited to our pretensions 
as a philosopher, and more prophetic of what posterity will expect 
from us ;—then it is that the prestige of the brilliant scene which we 
have just left, having passed away, when the intoxicating strains of 
Weippert no longer ring in our ears, and our vision is no longer 
dazzled by bright lamps, brighter jewels, and still brighter eyes,—our 
dreams of conquest and plans of flirtation give place to purer and holier 
thoughts ;—it is then we put the cut bono strongly to our hearts, and 
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with self-accusing justice interrogate our conscience whether indeed 
we have not gone a little too far with Lady A.?—whether our marked 
attentions have not almost compromised Mrs. B.—and finally ejaculate a 
pious aspiration, that poor dear Lady Mary may not have taken all we 
said during that last galope, and afterwards in the cloaking-room, quite 
au pred de la le ttre. 

It was on one of the loveliest of these metropolit: iN mornings, In the 
early part of the mouth of May, that I (for it is time to drop the hie- 
rary plurality of pronoun, so ill-suited toa personal narrative, ) was re- 
turning home to my lodgings after a ball at Lady ——’s. in Portiand- 
place, where the absence of a fair and favourite proficient in the kindred 
arts of dancing and flirtation, had cast a certain gloom over a seene 
which was undeniably brilliant, and would have been agreeable, if Thad 
not been fant sort peu in love, and unable to put in execution that ad- 
mirable precept of the French philosoper or moralist— 

* Quand on n/a pas ce qu’on aime, 
I] faut aimer ce quon a.” 

In fact, although there had heen no lack of pretty faces, or, as my 
vanity whispered, amiable glances and encouraging smiles, the whole 
artille ‘ry of ball-room warfare had been wasted on a heart not fortitied 
by stoicism, but defended by a foreign force that had recently taken 
possession. To me the fete had been “ weary, stale, flat, and waprotit- 
able.” My particular ré/e, with all its accessories and adjuncts, had 
been comple tely manque. ‘The waistcoat which she had praised as he- 
coming, had been selected in vain,—the back-ste ‘pin the waltz unpro- 
fitably rehearsed in the morning—the bouquet, composed of all that was 
most rare, to secure which, | had driven before breakfast to Coveut- 
garden, lay unheeded in my coat-pocket ; and in short, [ felt as sulky 
and maussade as possible. 

In this discontented and uninteresting mood, | was sauntering lazily 
down Regent-street,—now wondering how people could be such tools as 
to stay out at balls till three o’clock in the morning,—now reckoning 
the hours that must clapse before the next opera- -night, when | should 
have a chance of seeing my lady-love occupying a front seat in the 
dingy pit-box, in which her too-vigilant dragon of a mamma mounted 
guard during the alternate weeks, —and now, as the carri: we of Prince 
f———d passed me, bearing the veteran diplomatisi to Hanover- 
square, from his nightly rubber at the Travellers’, speculating, im the 
innocence of my heart, on the vast importance of the political matters 
which could have detained his excellency to suc h a late hour, in cone 
ference with his confréres du protocole at the Foreign Ofiice, —when 
my attention was attracted by the sound of a female voice in tones of 
lamentation, and looking around me to see from whence they proceeded, 
l beheld an “elegantly dressed female,” seated on the steps of the 
Club-house,—I know not in what name it rejoices—at the corner of 
Jermyn-street, wringing her hands and exclaiming—‘ Ah mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu! Que vais-je devenir ! Que vais-je devenir !”’ 

Conceiving at first that she was only a “damsel fair and free,’’ suffer- 
ing under the depressing intluence of the blue demon of Geneva, I was 
about to pass on, and leave her to the benevolent attentions of some 
one of those salaried knights-errant, the rules of whose order oblige 
them to succour all distressed fair ones in such an emergency, and pro- 
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vide them with an asylum for the night in that hospitable retreat, com- 
monly called the station-house —when she arrested my progress by a 
more direct appeal to my sympathies, and “ Mon bon Monsieur, pour 
l'amour de Dieu!’ saluted my ears, in accents too distinct and musical 
to admit of any doubts as to the sobriety of the person who uttered 
them. 

Thus ¢nterpellé, 1 approached the interesting speaker, and on obtain- 
ing a nearer view of her, was gratified by the sight of one of the pret- 
tiest little faces that ever peeped from out the tulle, blonde, or gauze of 
a Parisian bonnet. It was one of those April countenances, which ap- 
pear qualified to laugh and cry almost at the same moment; for as the 
tears fell from her dark, sparkling, and expressive eves, a gentle smile 
played rount her rosy lips, and disclosed a set of teeth whose mother- 
of-pearl hue might have put to shame the most highly-finished and accu- 
rately-imitated ratelier that ever issued from the laboratory of Monsieur 
Mallan. I was interested in spite of myself, and when she clasped a 
pair of very pretty gloveless hands in an attitude of graceful supplication, 
I felt the spirit of chivalry strong within me, and determined to assist 
the disconsolate fair to the best of my ability, en tout bien et en tout 
honneur. 

“Madam,” said I, in French, and with my very best Chausée PAntin 
accent, “ may I request to know in what I may have it in my power to 
serve you ?”’ 

“ Alas! Sir,” replied she, in the true style of ancient romance, “ you 
see hefore you an unfortunate stranger,—qué ne sait o& donner de la 
tete.’ 

* Madam,” rejoined I, “ you may command me. If you have lost 
your way, I shall be too happy to give you the benefit of my experience 
in recovering it.’” 

The fair stranger here gave me a look which seemed to imply some 
doubt of my qualification as a guide; and, to say the truth, I be- 
lieve my aspect, with all the accessories of “crushed hat, dishevelled 
hair, and drooping shirt-collar, was not such as to inspire much confi- 
dence in my expressed intention of leading her into the right path. She 
had, however, but slight advantage over me in the article of dress. Her 
own toilette was anything but sotqnée, exhibiting, in fact, a degree of dis- 
organization for which I was at a loss to account, without falling back 
on my original hypothesis respecting her. 

“ Where do you wish to go, Madam ?”’ continued [, in as sober and 
matter-of-fact a manner as possible. 

“ Alas! Sir,” said she, “ that is more than I can tell you.’ 

“ With all deference,” said I, “I would suggest that that is an impor- 
tant preliminary, which it is highly expedient to arrange before a lady 
sets out on so early a walk; and if I may take the liberty of advising 
still farther, I should say, the best possible thing you can do, is to go 
home.” 

“ Chez moi!” exclaimed she. “ Mon Dieu! I have no chez moi ; 
and it is for that very reason that 1 have taken the liberty of troubling 
Monsieur !”’ 

“I fear, Madam,” said I, “ that I am not very likely to advance your 
views of domiciliation ; but if you do not know where you are going, 
a> you will be able to inform me from whence you come.” 
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“ Direct from Paris, Monsieur,” answered she; “ I arrived about an 
hour ago, by the Calais steam-boat.” 

She then proc eeded to inform me, that the object of her visit to Lon- 
don was to rejoin her brother, who was an artiste of the Opera; that 
she had landed at some place, which, as well as I could make out from 
her pronunciation, seemed to be the Tower Stairs, and as soon as she 
had been released from the indiscreet curiosity of the dowaniers, had 
consigned the custody of herself and portmanteau to a hac kney cabman, 
who had undertaken to deliver her in safety at her brother’s residence, 
the particulars of which were legibly displayed on a piece of paper which 
she had, with full confidence in the doyauté of the English character, 
entrusted to him for his guidance. But the perfidious charioteer, 
regardless of the duties of hospitality, oblivious of the important dis- 
tinction between meum and tuum, and wholly insensible to the disgrace 
which he was about to entail on his “ order,’ had driven her to the spot 
where I had found her; and having induced her to alight, in the full 
belief that she had arrived at her destination, he suddenly snatched 
from her hand the purse which she had produced for the purpose of pay- 
ing his fare, and before she could recover from her astonishment at a 
procedé sé inout, drove off at rail-road speed, bearing with him the whole 
of her stock-in-trade, viz. her portmanteau and the aforesaid purse, the 
contents of which, it ‘would seem, lost none of their value in his eyes 
from the difference in the currency. And thus she found herself, at 
three in the morning, on the pave in Regent-street—unable to speak 
three words of Enghsh—without a so/ in her possession—and reckoning 
amongst her misfortunes the loss of her brother’s address, which she in 
vain attempted to recall to her memory, and which, at all events, she 
would have found it very difficult to artic ‘ulate intelligibly. In this for- 
lorn situation, she had appealed ineffectually to the benevolence of two 
or three PAssans, who had vouchsafed to her petition no other notice 
than the G--d d—-mn with which her experience of the British resi- 
dents in Paris had rendered her tolerably familiar; and such was her 
distress, that she was only restrained from going to throw herself at once 
into the river by her ignorance of the road which led to the water-side, 
when I appeared in the character of her good genius, and at the first 
glance, having discovered by my countenance that I should not be insen- 
sible to the claims of a forlorn stranger on my assistance and support, 
as a galant homme, she had ventured to solicit my advice, and throw 
herself on my generosity, &c. &e. 

All this was of course very flattering to my vanity, but nevertheless 
rather embarrassing to my prudence ; and however I might covet the 
reputation of a “ squire of dames,”’ I confess I was disposed to wish that 
my fair encogni/a had been less correct in her observations as a phy- 
siognomist, or that my features had been cast in a less attractive mould. 
To leave her to her fate however was impossible, as her story might be 
true, arid T was bound in common humanity to give her the benefit of 
the doubt. But how to proceed was the question. The most obvious, 
though perhaps not the most chivalrous démarche, would be to look out 
for a policeman, and deliver her into his charge, requesting him to afford 
her the hospitality of the station-house, till such time as farther measures 
might be taken for the discovery of her friends, But, as good or ill 
luck decreed, not one of those exemplary functionaries was in sight ; 
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and on my delicately hinting to my unfortunate companion the propriety 
of soliciting the intervention of the municipal authority in her favour, 
she was evidently much hurt at the idea of being placed in so very 
equivocal a position, which she declared would compromise her in a 
manner most distressing to her feelings, as well as those of her friends. 
“€ Could T but conduct her to her brother’s house, that was all she required 
of me! She could not recollect the street ; but it was somewhere dans 
le quartier de ?Opéra, D ailleurs, 1 surely must know him, so distin- 
guished an arfiste, whose name was almost European! Monsieur 
Léchappeé, Coryphée dansant et premier pantomime dn Thédtre de Sa 
Mayeste le Roi de la Grande Bretagne.” 

Unfortunately, the knowledge of the name and profession in which 
this ** European” celebrity rejoiced, was of very little assistance to me in 
the temporary disposal of his sister, who, it seemed, was likely to remain 
on my hands until the re-opening of Seguin’s shop, or the box-office at 
the King’s Theatre, should enable me to direct her proceedings, or at 
least ascertain the correctness of her story. In the meantime, what was 
to be done? I did not like to rouse the people at any of the fashionable 
hotels, in order to solicit for my fair charge an asylum, which they would 
most probably refuse to an applicant coming “ in such a questionable 
shape.’’ To take her home to my own lodgings would not, I thought, be 
‘quite correct ;’? and still less did I relish the idea of promenading 
about with her until eight or nine o’clock, which seemed to be the only 
remaining alternative. In this agreeable state of perplexity, I found 
myself insensibly continuing my route towards Craven-street, where I 
lodged, while the lady, whose misfortunes had certainly not deprived her 
of the faculty of speech, kept close by my side, and poured into my list- 
less cars a variety of details concerning her birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion—life, character, and behaviour, which had very little interest for one 
whose chief anxiety it was to get rid of the fair narrator as politely, but 
as rapidly as possible. 

At length we arrived at the corner of Waterloo-place, in Pall-Mall, 
where an itinerant tea-maker (so called by courtesy) had established her 
stall, and was dispensing some villanous decoction of sloe-leaves, &c., 
from a huge kettle or cauldron, to a select party of the most disreputable- 
looking characters of both sexes ;—but no sooner had my fair companion 
set eyes on this perambulating tea-equipage,—to her a very oasis in the 
desert,—than exclaiming, “ Ah / c'est charmant;’’ she requested that 
[ would have the goodness to stop for one moment, while she refreshed 
herself with a cup of the restorative beverage,—declaring that she was 
ready to drop with thirst and exhaustion. 

I was at first very unwilling to accede to her request, and ae 
represented the indecorum of the proceeding ; but she was unimpressible 
by argument, and, for aught I knew, might really be in want of some 
raivealiment which I had no other means of procuring for her at the 
moment. So,in an evil hour, I yielded ; and she commenced operations 
in a style which was strongly corroborative of her alleged thirst. Cup 
after cup of the detestable mixture went down her throat with a rapidity 
that was perfectly astonishing, and Samuel Johnson himself might have 
wished to emulate the energy and perseverance with which she returned 
to the charge, and proved her admiration for his favourite hyson, by her 


devotion to its very unworthy representative. 
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At length she condescended to leave off; and I was in the act of 
drawing out my purse to pay for her bibulous indiscretions, when fwo 
gentlemen of a certain age made their appearance, issuing from the 
Opera Colonnade ; and as they approached, | was horror-struck on re- 
cognising the features of my respected ‘“‘ Governor ’’—the most moral, 
correct, and decorous of his species,—and his intimate friend the Right 
Hon. ——, an equally strict disciplinarian in all matters of propriety , 
and a little of a saint into the bargain. These brother patriots were 
wending their way slowly towards home, after a protracted debate in the 
House, and | felt that this exemplary discharge of an important public 
duty, in submitting to these constantly recurring vigils, contrasted rather 
unpleasantly for me, with the very equivocal species of recreation in 
which I appeared to be engaged. But this was not all. Anxious as I 
was to escape the notice and animadversion of my worthy parent—it 
was of still greater importance to me, that my charitable conduct should 
not be subject to misinterpretation on the part of Mr. ——, who was a 
leading committee-man in all Bible Societies,—a regular frequenter of 
Exeter Hall meetings,—a parliamentary supporter of Sir Andrew Ag- 
new; aud, ternble reflection under the circumstances! the person on 
whom rested my principal hopes of official advancement,—he being a/- 
most pledged to obtain for me the situation of Provisional Vice-Deputy- 
Assistant-Under-Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commission ! 

In the forlorn hope of avoiding observation, I hastily drew my hat 
over my face. But it was too late. The eyes of the “ Governor” were 
of the most penetrating character, and had easily singled me out from 
the motley group by which I was surrounded. He had many virtues, 
but patience and equability of temper could not be reckoned amongst the 
number. His indignation knew no bounds on seeing me so oddly em- 
loyed,—with my fair foreigner hanging affectionately on my arm,—and 
dation towards me with a minacious gesture and Hashing eyes, he apos- 
trophised me in no gentle tones— 

So, Sir—very pretty, indeed !—Very pretty, upon my honour !—You 
shameless reprobate !—You bare-faced, good-for-nothing, incorrigible 
scamp !—Is this the way you are going on, after all your promises of 

amendment! I won't stand it, Sir!—you shall repent it to the last day 
of your life!—I’ll have nothing more to say to you—I’ll disinhenit 
you—I"ll cut you !—I'll— 

But here his “ right honourable friend ” interposed, to check this very 
boisterous display of paternal ire; and taking him by the arm, he led 
him gently away, having whispered some words of reason in his ear. 
ae before he walked off, Mr. —— turned towards me, and with a most 

tohe solemnity of manner, and an ominous sternness of brow, said, 

“ Young gentleman! I am sorry, very sorry, to see you in such com- 
pany ; all things considered, I might have hoped that, at this particular 
time, you would have shown a little more regard for decorum. I have 
no right, of course, to take you to task; but I must say that I regret 
deeply, on your own account, that you should be so regardless of all 
propriety.” 

So saying, he moved on; and the Governor, heedless of my efforts at 
explanation, and my entreaties that he would stay to hear my defence, 
— himself to be walked off, in sullen silence, and lefts me to my 

’ 
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In the meantime, my interesting and troublesome charge became every 
moment more troublesome and less interesting in my eyes; but as she 
was apparently wholly dependent on my good offices, I could not, of 
course, desert her. I was, however, very unwilling to incur any further 
opprobrium on her account, and sincerely desirous to deposit her in a 
place of safety! Under ‘these circumstances I came to the conclusion, 
after much unpleasant deliberation with myself, that | would offer her 
an honourable retreat in my lodgings, until the arrival of the hour when 
she might have a chance of being put in communication with her 
friends. “ I must trust to my good fortune,” thought I, “ to smuggle 
her out of the house, without being observed by my respectable and 
sour-tempered landlady ; and, at all events, as Mrs. Simpkinson is a 
sensible woman, I dare say [ should have no difficulty in making her 
understand the honest state of the case.” Having thus made up my 
mind as to the course to be pursued, I saw no use in philandering about 
the streets any longer; so, having explained my purpose to the fair lady, 
I proceeded at a very rapid pace to Craven-street. But all the annoy- 
ances I had hitherto experienced about her, were as nothing compared 
with my vexation on discovering that I had come out without my latch- 
key! I could not obtain admission for myself without “ knocking up” 
the house, and I confess every principle of modesty and decorum 
seemed to me to forbid a proceeding which, in my distressing position, 
was likely to be so unpleasantly animadverted upon. With a heavy 
heart, therefore, and eyes no less heavy, | resumed my wanderings ; 
and, as a last resource, bethought me of a hotel not a hundred miles 
from the Adelphi, where I resolved to take my chance of a successful 
appeal to the hospitality of the proprietors in favour of my forlorn 
stranger. 

Chemin faisant, | met one or two of the police, and was greatly 
tempted, in spite of the lady's remonstrances, to transfer my responsi- 
bility to a more legitimate quarte r; but she seemed to have an instinctive 
horror of those formidable authorities, which, I confess, almost induced 
me to suspect that she had, at some period of her life, found herself aux 
prises avec la justice, and was consequently apprehensive of exciting 
reminiscences that might be too agonizing to her feelings. I therefore 
continued my route, growing at every step more silent and sulky—rumi- 
nating on the unpleasant consequences that might probably result from 
my rencontre with the “ Governor” and his friend; but I soon found 
that destiny had not yet exhausted all her severity towards me, for I had 
not proceeded above a couple of hundred yards up the Strand, when I 
was suddenly confronted by another acquaintance, whom, of all men in 
the world, I least wished to meet in so embarrassing a crisis of my fate. 
This was my friend Harry Cobham, the brother of the too fascinatin 
nymph whose absence from Lady 's ball had so grievously disturbed 
my equanimity ; and as he was, to a certain extent, aware of the good 
understanding that existed between his sister and myself, and less averse 
to the prospect of my alliance than his more worldly mamma, it will 
readily be believed that I was not very anxious to obtain credit, in his 
eyes, for a species of distraction so contrary to the loyal duty I owed to 
my hege lady. 

‘But my friend Harry was in no mood to play the moralist, having, 
apparently, just emerged from some scene of protracted revelry, in a state 
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of beatitude highly creditable to his own conviviality and the hospitality 
of his friends. His progress along the pavement was rather of a ser- 
pentine character, ever and anon declining a few degrees from the 
mathematical course—like that of the sun in the ecliptic ; and my evil 
genius decreed that I should get the full benefit of one of these meander- 
ing movements, which brought him close up against me. 

* Hollo! Ned, my boy! Is that you?” exclaimed he, with a hiccup, 
and stopping short in his eccentric career. ‘“* Whom have you got here? 
Ah! you sly old fox! Is this your mo—morality, | say? Who—who’s 
your fair friend,—if I may make so bo—bold as to inquire ?”’ 

“ Ah! Mon dieu! Il est ivre !”? exclaimed my amiable companion. 
© Quelle horreur !”’ 

* Wh—what’s that you say, my dear?’’ continued the facetious Mr. 
Cobham. “ Do you suppose I’m de—drunk ? Quite the reverse, my 
angel! I-—I’m very re—mark—ably sober. 

And a second hiccup afforded convincing eatieoia in support of his 
assertion. 

“ My dear Cobham,” said I, anxious to get rid of him as quietly as 
possible, “ pray don’t detain us. You quite mistake—this is a most 
respectable young person—and I have promised to see her safe home.”’ 

** Well, my dear boy, you know there’s safety in numbers. So-—by 
your leave—and—her leave, I'l] ma—make one of your party.’ 

And suiting the action to the word, he staggered to the other side of 
her, and held out his arm, which however she declined taking; but he 
walked for some distance by her side, addressing her in a half-English 
half-French jargon, which at any other time would have excited my 
risible faculties. 

At length he carried his assiduities so far as to chuck her under the 
chin ; which polite demonstration of regard she resented by a box on the 
ear, given in a style which at once proclaimed the competency of the fair 
insultée to take her own part. It seemed, indeed, to be applied with a 
degree of a-plomb and precision that could only result from practice. 

Cobham, however, was outrageous, and became so violent in his be- 
haviour, that | felt bound to interfere in defence of the fair object of his 
mingled wrath and admiration. A sort of scuffle ensued ; I had not the 
slightest intention of striking him, but a gentle shove which I was 
obliged to give him, in order to release the lady from his grasp, made 
him lose his very precarious equilibrium, and he came to the ground ; 
while my fair friend began to scream, like Miss O’Neill in “ Belvidera,” 
and before I knew where I was, a couple of policemen ran up, springing 
their rattles, and flourishing their staves in the most minacious style 
imaginable. 

Cobham started on his legs, completely sobered by the fall, but fu- 
rious at the = which I had put upon him. 

* Mr. » exclaimed he, “ with an oath, you shall answer for this 





before you are ‘a day older.” 

“ Whenever you please, Sir,” answered I, driven to desperation. 

“ What's all this here row about?” quoth one of the policemen, in 
an authoritative tone. “ Come, gen’*lemen, you and this here lady must 
be pleased to walk off to the station-house.”’ 

But Cobham began to show fight, and the lady seemed equally dis- 
posed to resist this encroachment on the liberty of the subject. W here- 
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upon, observing that the municipal force had full occupation in reducing 
these two refractory individuals to obedience, I watched my opportunity 
and ran off at full speed, leaving my ill-omened acquaintance to shift for 
herself; nor did [ once slacken my pace until I found myself at my own 
door in Craven-street. 

But woful were the consequences of that eventful morning! About 
a week after, I was sitting at home, with my arm in a sling, (the result 
of a hostile rencontre on Wimbledon-Common with my friend Cobham.) 
when three letters were delivered to me, each being in answer to an apo- 
logetic and explanatory communication from myself to their respective 
writers. They shall speak for themselves. 


The first was from my father—it was to the following effect :— 


‘“* Ned—you are an incorrigible dog! and your humbugging excuses 
only serve to agyravate your offences. From this day, your allowance 
is reduced one-half ; and by the Lord Harry, if you don't mend your 
manners, it shall be withdrawn altogether. Yours, &c.” 


The second was from my official friend :- 


“My dear Sir—I regret to say that I cannot be of any service to you 
in the matter to which your note refers. The Archbishop has this day 
appointed Mr. --— Provisional-Vice- Deputy-Assistant- -Under-Secretary 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission. As Mr. —-— is unquestionably a 
gentleman of high character, and trreproachable morals, you will at 
once see the impossibility of my interfering with his Grace’s appoint- 
ment. 

* Forgive me if I say that [ trust what has occurred will be a salutary 
lesson ; and that you may ere long be recalled to a becoming sense of 
the awful responsibility attached to the character of a Christian. 

‘* T remain, dear Sir, 


“ Your sincere friend and servant, 
“ ”” 





The third was “ the most unkindest cut of all.”’ It contained a small 
locket, and ran thus :— 


“ After what has occurred, you cannot be surprised that I hasten to 
return an ornament which I am puinfully sensible I ought never to have 
accepted from you. Mamma was quite right, and I am justly punished 
for my neglect of her injunctions. I wish you every happiness, and 
hope, for your own sake, that you will reform. But we meet hereafter 
as common acquaintance. Yours, 

“ EMILy.”’ 


I tore up these three interesting documents into a thousand pieces, 
threw the locket on the hearth-stone, and stamped upon it until it was 
pulverized to atoms. But the past could not be recalled, and after 
washing down my grief and despair with a bottle of claret at the Athe- 
neum, I turned into the Opera to revive my drooping spirits. The fair 
Emily and her mamma cut me dead from their pit-box, and I took refuge 
behind the scenes, where the first person I saw was the heroine of my 
unfortunate adventure dressed out “in very thin clothing, and but little 

of it,” for the ballet in which she was about to make her début as 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine, from |’Académie Royale de Musiqué. She 
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was leaning against a side-scene, and listening coquettishly to the agree- 
able flattery of—my friend, Harry Cobham. 

We had shaken hands on the ground, but Harry had not forgiven 
me, so | was not surprised that he turned away his head on my ap- 
proach. But my indignation was aroused to the highest pitch, when 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine—the perfidious cause of all my misfortunes— 
stared me full in the face, with no other mark of recognition than a look 
of the most sovereign contempt. 

Thus, in the space of one short hour, I lost my friend, my mistress,— 
who, by the by, had twenty thousand Consols at her own disposal,—my 
father’s good graces, one- -half of my allowance, and my hopes of an 
official appointment, to say nothing of a shattered elbow,—all for the 
sake of a nymph who rewarded my services by the most flagrant ingra- 
titude ! 

A more unmerited string of misfortunes could scarcely have fallen on a 
devoted head !—all resulting from my chivalrous disposition, and the 
amiable pliability of my temper! But one such lesson is sufficient. 
From that hour I have forsworn all benevolent interference in the cause 
of the fair sex ; and, as Paul Pry has it, “If ever I do another good- 
natured thing in the course of my life—you'll see—that’s all !”’ 

C. H. 

March, 1835. 








MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


Retail Veracity. 


A pame bought a comb for the crown of her head, 
And thus to the shopwoman cautiously said— 

* Well, here is the money, and send it me home ; 
But are you quite sure ‘tis a Tortotse-shell comb ?” 
* Oh yes, ‘tis the fellow of those on the shelf— 

My husband, Ma‘am, brought it from Torty himself.” 





On the projected New Houses. 


Ye sons of Inigo and Wren, 
Exhaust not satire’s quiver, 

By proving to unlearned men 
Which house should front the river. 

I hope that both may ‘scape the flames, 
And live through countless years ; 

But that which trenches on the Thames, 
Must be the House of Piers, 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Accidents of the Month—Restoration of Shakspeare’s Monument-—Soldiers off 
Duty; Side-Arms—Barbarity on Ship-board—New Proof of Lunacy—The 
Factory System—The Ring and the Race-Course—Death of William Cobbett— 
His Modesty, the Member for Bath. 


ACCIDENTS OF THE Montu.—Winter was wont to be the high season of 
accidents by flood and field ; horses broken-kneed or injured in the spine 
while skaiting through the streets of the metropolis ; coaches overturned 
in every road that runs out of it, the passengers being invariably left 
buried in snow eight feet deep for eight days with only eight spoonsful 
of brandy between eight of them; wherries blocked up or crushed be- 
tween two icebergs in the Thames, of a size not paralleled by any in the 
North Seas; and gallant youths taking involuntary cold-baths in the 
frozen Serpentine while cutting figures in forgetfulness of number one, 

But a change has come over the spirit of our seasons. Winter has relented 
of late years; men and the mails are rarely now “knocked down with 
icy hammer ;’’ snow-storms have become like angel visits, and there is 
hardly frost enough in the whole year to supply the English Opera 
audiences with their promised ice-creams during the season. July, how- 
ever, seems to have taken up January’s cast-off rigour, and shows no 
mercy tomankind. Accidents have increased as the old causes of them 
have disappeared. The papers during the past month have presented a 
fearful catalogue --in our recollection unprecedented—of calamities alike 
on Jand and water. We speak of occurrences in the metropolis, where 
coroners have been, to speak with the refined levity peculiar to Mrs. 
Butler, “as busy as the devil in a gale of wind.” 

The causes of this increase of our daily dish of horrors and afflictions 
are palpable enough, and ought to be as easy of removal. In the streets, 
the number of vehicles, private and public, seems to have augmented in 
exact proportion to the vicissitude and poverty of the times. Carriages 
uppear to be built up out of the embarrassments of their owners ; their 
accumulation keeps pace with the decrease of affluence; as though the 
useful knowledge of the age had taught people to set up britzkas as the 
surest means of galloping out of the way of the Gazette. The countless 
cabs and omnibuses that, with admirable precision, regularly run over 
every walking gentleman once a week, afford the accommodation of a 
“lift” to thousands who used to be rich enough to walk. They cannot 
afford it now. They are too near the verge of ruin to go on foot. The 
are impoverished, and must ride—to save appearances, and boots. All 
these public conveniences, which are now most commonly denominated 
“nuisances "—the cab-nuisance, the omnibus-nuisance—require regula- 
tion undoubtedly; but that regulation must depend very much on those 
who ride inthem. Generally speaking, the drivers of these vehicles are 
much less to blame, in an affair of running over or turning over, than 
their customers. People are very indignant if the omnibus proceeds only 
at a safe and reasonable pace through the maze of moving machines; and 
your cab-taker is usually apt to bestow an execration either on the driver 
or the beast, or on both, if rattling on at any rate slower than that which 
is sure to put hfe in penl. The public who complain of the nuisance are 
chiefly in fault; afew of them might terminate it if they chose. But 
people only cry shame on fast and dangerous driving when they happen 
to be on foot. 

On the river, dwing the past two months, the accidents have been 
numerous and deplorable. The drowning season has regularly set in with 
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the warm weather, pic-nics, and excursions to Greenwich and Rich- 
mond. In spite of warnings and examples, people wr// conceive that they 
comprehend the art of boating above : all things, and persist in persuading 
themselves that they were not born to be drowned: and in spite of the 
anxious humanity of the Thames-police magistrates (ot Mr. Broderip in 
particular) the conductors of steam-packets wi// play their fantastic 
tricks, and run races with each other, at the frequent cost of life, and 
sometimes of what might be thought more sacred to them- of their own 
pockets. These aquatic accident-mongers act upon a system which 
should be broken through without scruple. They seem to be be ‘yond re- 

monstrances—charitable construction is thrown away upon them. Cab 
and omnibus delves are, as we have said, usually urged into a too-rapid 
course by their customers, who certainly do not enter such vehicles for 
pleasure, but who are generally bound on business that requires their 
speedy conveyance from one spot to another. Not so with the steamers : 

their company consists, for the most part, of pleasure-seekers, with whom 
the voyage itself is the grand thing, and who are not so eager for its ter- 
mination, as to demand a speed inconsistent with satiety to the * small 
deer” around them. The coroners’ inquests of the month bear dreadful 
witness to the necessity of doing something in prevention of the lament- 
able mischiets for which thousands have, every season, to mourn. A 
writer in a morning paper suggests that the principal source of evil is in 
the construction of the wherries, and proposes that no wherry should be 
allowed to ply on the river whose gunwale is not of a certain depth. 
Tms would tend to the abatement of the evil; but then the poor water- 
men are almost ruined as it is,-and to foree them to provide new boats, 
would be to termiuate their trade entirely. 


RESTORATION OF SHAKSPRKARE’S Monument.—-The Shakspearian Club 
of Stratford have made an appeal to their countrymen, which we have 
been ob! ging ly requested to enforce and give effect to, as far as we may. 
We shall do so with all the zeal and power we can command. It is a sub- 
ject on which we need no spur to promptness and energy, nor will the 
Knghsh public, unless they are prepared to be stigmatized as Goths, and 
to proclaim themselves destitute of all grateful and enlightened feeling. 
It is proposed to collect contmbutions for the restoration of the bust and 
monument of the poet of humanity, and for the repair of the chancel 
which contains both that monument and his dust. Never was a subscrip- 
tion suggested fora juster or more essential object ; and never did a nation 
more deeply disgrace itself, than England will do, if this call upon her 
sense of honour and eratitude should be unresponded to, to the utmost 
scope of its purpose, 

Those who have had an opportumty of visiting Stratiord may not be 
aware of the present state of the chancel of its ancient collegiate church. 
The chancel was erected in the fifteenth century. A small portion only 
of the painted glass of its large and beautiful windows now remains, and 
its carved oak roof has been hidden from view by a ceiling of plaster. 
Repeated coatings of whitewash have obscured the rch architecture of 
its windows and mehes, and the damps of time and neglect are busy even 
with its floor and foundations. 

Evervbody has seen the plaster casts of the monument erected in this 
chance! by the family of Shakspeare, a few years after his death. The 
poet is represented with a cushion before him, a pen in his right hand, and 
his left leaning ona scrol]. It is long since some fine-minded worshipper 
of the bard—some loving visiter, moved by veneration for morals and 
poetry—some enthusiastic disciple, superior to vulgar prejudices, contrived 
to abstract the pen trom the hand of the sacred effigy ; though it is not long 
ago that the same ardent spirit of homage was exhibited, 1” the breaking 
off of one of the fingers of the bust—which was however recovered and 
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replaced. The a of veneration and acquisitiveness are nicely- balanced 
on some people’s skulls. The monument, it may be remembered, was 
originally coloured to resemble life, and so remained until 1793, when, at 
the instigation of Mr. Malone, it was covered with white paint. The 
removal of this coat of paint, and the renewal of the original colours of 
the monument are thought to be practicable without a ehance of injury to 
the work. 

The body of the poet's wile, his eldest daughter Susannah, and several 
other persons connected with his family, were buried near him. Their 
grave-stones are on the floor of the chancel, and the inscriptions on some 
ofthem are partly obliterated. On one of these grave-stones, that of 
Shakspeare’s daughter —an inscription has been placed tor a person un- 
connected with his family; the original epitaph commemorating the ex- 
cellencies of the eldest daughter of the world’s master spirit having been 
suffered, about the year 1707, to become worn-out—or to be purposely 
effaced ! 

The loss of almost every personal relic of Shakspeare, the demolition of 
his house, the destruction of his traditionary mulberry-tree, and the altera- 
tion and removal of the greater part of his father's residence, concur to 
render the preservation of everything connected with the olden character 
of his resting-place, a more bounden duty. And it is justly thought that 
the remarkable beauty of the structure in which his remains are deposited 
—the picturesque situation of the chancel in the midst of the pleasant 
scenery of the banks of the Avon, may offer inducements to this end, and 
that they tend to constitute “the church of the town in which Shakspeare 
lived and died, his most appropriate mausoleum.” 

The Stratford Club, whieh has distinguished itself by its spirit of rever- 
ence for the great universalist, and by its zeal inthe “ Diffusion of Shak- 
spearianity,” has appointed a Committee, of which Dr. John Conolly is 
chairman, and which includes the names of several clergymen—the Rev. 
Dr. Davenport, Vicar of Stratford, being one of them—for the purpose of 
making known what is desirable to be done, and of obtaining the necessary 
funds in donations, not exceeding 1/. each. The Committee state that 
“ their first anxiety is to preserve the monument of Shakspeare from all 
future injury ; and if possible to restore its original colours, and those on 
the full-length figure of John Combe, the friend of Shakspeare, and buried 
near him.” It would also gratify them, “ to be able to restore the ancient 
roof, and painted windows, to clear the walls of unnecessary whitewash, 
and to secure the foundations of the chancel itself.” 

They add also, that, in case of a sufficient amount being subscribed, 
“they would gladly extend their care to the preservation of the house in 
which Shakspeare’s father resided, in Henley-Street, the presumed birth- 
place of Shakspeare ; and to the house still remaining at Shottery, near 
Stratford, which was the residence of Anne Hathaway: and even to the 
purchase of the site of New Place, the house in wah Shakspeare passed 
the three last years of his life, and in which he died; a spot which, being 
yet unencroached upon, they are most desirous of guarding from new 
erections, and consecrating it to the memory of him whose name has ren- 
dered it hallowed ground.” 

We cannot for an instant doubt that at any rate the more essential of 
these objects will be accomplished—and that the national character will 
not show itself, in this enlightened century, unworthy of the noble and 
affectionate praises which the poet himself has bestowed upon it. This is 
a case in which the sixpences of the poor—the penee even of the poorest— 
will be more honourable, more acceptable, than the golden contributions 
of the rich. But the admirers of Shakspeare,—in London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh—must be active. They must personally exert themselves. There 
are numerous Shakspeare Clubs in various parts of the kingdom, that 
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might form themselves into committees for collecting subscriptions, and 
promoting this work of reverence. 





Sotpiers ore Dury—Stokr-arms.— We are creatures of imitation. Let 
but an example be set, and it is sure to be followed, if it lead in an evil 
direction. There is much matériel for the moralist ina venerable story 
which all recollect. ‘“* Did you never,” inguires a confessor of an ostler 
who conceived himself to be quite as criminal as his fellows,—* did you 
never grease the teeth of the horses to prevent them from eating the full 
measure of oats?” Never. A month afterwards, he comes again and 
confesses the delinquency, committed in the interim. He had never heard 
of such a plan of roguery before, and he had been consequently mnocent. 
He had not sinned in that respect, for he did not know how. The instant 
he knew how tocheat, he forsook honesty. He took tothe trick eagerly, as 
a new bit of wickedness —an agreeable change,—and all the ostlers of the 
district doubtless began to feel the same relish for it, for the same reason. 
Whenever an old crime is revived, or a new one started, you generally find 
that there is a run upon it. It takes for the season, and becomes a fashion. 
A private in the Foot-guards set the fashion, six months ago, of drawing 
his bayonet when off duty upon a passenger in the street. ‘The idea ran 
like wildfire through the Foot-guards. They had long been accustomed 
to wear their side-arms when not on duty; but it had not occurred to any- 
body to set an example in a stmking way of the uses to which the bayonet 
might be turned in a bit of amateur and private warfare. Ever since that 
discovery, we have had illustrations daily. The subject has been a morn- 
ing and evening theme—and well it might be. The outrages have been 
of the grossest kind, and bayonets have been bristling in the faces of all 
who ventured in the back streets of Westminster. 

The Commander of the Forces must have had evidence enough by this 
time of the responsibility which is incurred by not at once depriving these 
men of their side-arms when off duty. We have seen no reason offered in 
favour of a continuance of the practice; and the disposition among the 
more drunken to avail themselves of it in the most outrageous fashion is 
on the increase. The other day, one of these highly-disciplined savages 
deliberately crossed the street, seized a boy by the throat, and dashed ns 
head through a shop window. The tradesman and a passer-by interfered, 
when the dayonet was drawn, which was with great danger and difficulty 
wrested fromthe hero's grasp. Since that, a fellow-brute insulted a young 
woman who was standing at her father’s door; on being remonstrated 
with, the dayonet was drawn with the most desperate resolution to deserve 
the tair by the bravery of a gratuitous piece of butchery. These may 
stand as samples of the kind of outrage which is liable to be committed 
while the present regulation is in force. Soldiers escaped from the imme- 
diate discipline of the barracks are apt enough to commit excesses; and 
the possession of arms when off duty makes them regard themselves more 
in the light of soldiers than citizens. Besides, it tends to sustain and 
encourage them in their drunken and desperate broils. They feel that 
they are pretty safe in entering into a quarrel, and are therefore not slow 
to seek 11. 

These things are not calculated to make us forget Mr. Ellice’s memo- 
rable statement respecting that large proportion of England's army, 
which consists of men who have passed through her prisons. Let us, 
however, for the credit of that army, seize upon a scrap of evidence upon 
the favourable side. Troop-serjeant-major Williams, of the King’s Guard, 
says in his evidence upon the Wolverhampton affair—in reference to the 
extreme sobriety of the men,—* I saw the soldiers get half-a-pint of ale 
each. I know that some of them were offered a second halt-pint; du 
they refusedit!” This approaches the miraculous, but it is in evidence, 
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and we must believe it. Assuredly, Mr. Buekingham could not have 
trained up soberer soldiers. Such men may yet convert the army into a 
temperance society. Think of the time of year, think of the excitement, 
think of the pelting, think of the arduous duty, and of the hours devoted 
to it, and then imagine the men refusing a second half-pint of ale ! 

While the example of these Wolverhampton moderates is operating 
beneficially upon the conduct of the Westminster drunkards, let us hope 
that the complaints of the whole district will be heard, and that the autho- 
rities will prevent the soldiers from wearing their sidesarms when they 
have no lawful oceasion for them. The cure for the existing evils is to be 
found at the Horse-Guards, and not at the tread-mill. The reprehensible 
practice in question is only to be guarded from abuse by being abolished. 

BaRBARITY ON SuHip-noarp.—Of the continual cases of cruelty that 
give to the press rather the character of a revolting romance than a regis- 
ter of facts, one class outstrips the others in wantonness of barbarity —that 
which comprises the offences of the captains and mates of merchant- 
vessels against their seamen or apprentices. The boys, as may be sup- 

osed in these cases, are the favourite and peculiar victims. Captain 
farryat has somewhere presented a capital portrait of a midshipman who 
could “ take a great deal of sleep.” The captains we are referring to seem 
to select for apprentices those who can take the greatest quantity of rope. 
The barbarities practised by these savages (for, judging of the number of 
instances not brought forward by those which are, we are entitled to apply 
the epithet to the class) are beyond belief by those who do not take the 
trouble to inspect the police-catalogue. We are now relerring to two 
cases before us. In both, the wilful abuse of power, the pleasure of in- 
flicting pain, seems carried to the utmost. The offender in one instance is 
named Lee, the mate of avessel bound for Leghorn. He had beaten a boy 
(for not cleaning the cabin in the absence of * proper materials’) with a 
rope containing eleven yarns platted; “ the boy’s flesh was lacerated and 
cut in the most shocking manner, and the back, from the neck downwards, 
was covered with bruises.” The brutal tyrant confessed that he laid on 
“as long as he was able;’ and indeed his victim's appearance was de- 
scribed by the magistrate as being that of a man“ who had undergone the 
severest punishment of the navy.” Yet the captain of the vessel pleaded 
hard for his mate--on the ground too that he had a“ family.” Instead 
of mitigating the penalty, the magistrate could only lament its inade- 
uacy to atone for the outrage. How ludicrous are the anomalies of 
the law, but how serious in their consequences ! The magistrate may send 
a vender of an unstamped sheet of usetul knowledge to the House of Cor- 
rection for six months ; but in this case, where the assault is, by the ma- 
gistrate himself, prononuced to be “ most savage and brutal,’ and where 
its perpetrator is stigmatized as “a wretch whose feelings are beyond 
reach,” the bench can only inflict a penalty of fire pounds !—In the other 
case, a similar spirit of barbarity was evinced by a Captain Scott, who, in 
the process of a gratuitous flagellation, had broken two of the fingers of 
the poor creature that had the misery of calling him master. The penalty 
was the same. It is a pity that the attention of some active members of 
the Legislature is not drawn to such a state of things as this. What is the 
sum of five pounds to such people, as the cost (if all the chances should 
go against them) of lacerating a poor boy's back, and revelling in all the 
1orrors of a naval flogging without the formalities and restrictions ? 

New Proor or Lunacy.—Numerous and opposite are the actions to 
which erring nature is liable, and which men have from time to time agreed 
to interpret as unequivocal symplows of unsoundness of mind, yet few 
precedents have been so established as to be distinctly laid down for our 
guidance ; and it is, up to this day, a difficult*task to give a practical defi- 
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nition of insanity. That which a juror pronounces to be an act of lunacy 
one day, he the next commits himself, and it then becomes an act of sa- 
nity. A man, perhaps, has been suspected of “ something wrong,” in 
virtue of having paid a boot-maker; another has been adjudged to be far 
gone in craziness from having committed matrimony twice. To preach up 
Reform in Parhament was at one time a settled sign of mental infirmity- 
faith in the powers of steam or gas was sheer midsummer madness. A 
commission dé /unatico has just been issued, partly upon a ground quite 
opposite to that ‘of advocating Parliamentary improvement—the ground 
of volunteering attendance to witness the improved proceedings. The un- 
fortunate gentleman who was the subject of the inquiry was convicted of 
many eccentric habits, and among the most suspicious, and in the end the 
most fatal, was the following :—* tn the evening he was to be found during 
the sitting of Parliament in the House of Lords, or the gallery of the House 
af Commons Doubt vanished as this fact flashed into the evidence. 
Who could fail to see in these nightly visits to the galleries — visits, not 
made professionally, but as an amateur—which were not attended with 
receipts, but disbursements-—a proof of the total subve ‘rsion of reason ; ? The 
decision will doubtless tend to diminish the doorkeeper’s fees. People will 
be afraid to venture within the walls. A commission de dunatico may be 
the consequence. The fact of their having returned certain talkative 
members to the House is of itself provocative of suspicion ; but to go and 
hear them speak, is a proof which no sane commissioner could pause upon 
for an instant. Crocktord’s or the Westminster Pit may be visited with 
impunity ; but to approach the Collective Wisdom is to forfeit all preten- 
sion to the possession of wits. Let it be observed that we are not in any 
wise reflecting upon the character of Parliament ; we insinuate no charge 
of insanity in that direction. A) man may discourse for an hour together 
even at this languid season, and be no more mad than when he com- 
meneed ; but we hold him to be a lunatic who would voluntarily undertake 
to listen. 





Tre Facrory System.—It is to be hoped that, notwithstanding the 
mass of business now before Parliament, the present session will not clos¢ 
Without some “ boon,’ as acts of justice are called, to the poor factory- 
children. These little toilers seem to be in no way benefited by the mea- 
sure which has been passed, professed/y for their relief. The factory-mas- 
ters took a clear view of the Act, when they avowed that they supported 
it * only because they knew it to be impracticable.” Mr. Oastler, of Huds 
derstield, a benevolent and indefatigable friend of the poor children, is 
publishing statements that, as they become read, will convince the public 
that the question is not quite so “ settled” as it seemed to be: that the 
Act now in existence creates quite as much hardship as it prevents, and 
that universal sympathy must be reawakened on behalf of the infant slaves 
in our factories, if humanity is not to be the hollowest of names, and “ civi- 
lization” an epithet of contempt and shame to England. In a letter to 
Mr. Baines, published recently, Mr. Oastler has given a long and cireum- 
stantial account of a disgraceful affair at Bradley Mills. The agent in it, 
Benjamin Longley, is alleged to have beaten a little girl, twelve years of 
age —not once, but several times—with a cruelty that congeals one’s blood. 
The child was reduced to a dangerous condition, but recovered. Many 
names are mentioned in this statement, and disproof is easy if it be untrue; 
as punishment ought to be, if otherwise. The mother of the little sufferer 
had recently undergone an operation for a cancer in the breast. All this 
agony she could endure—it was nothing to her agony of heart for her 
children 

* She ean tell you, Mr. Baines, how she has had to awake her children in the 
dark of early morn—how she had to turn them out of doors in the pitiless storm 
half clothed with rags. She can tell you, Sir, with what anxiety she has waited 
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till late at night, for their return, yet dreaded their arrival! and how, when these 
poor weary labourers came home, they ‘ iuld not cal, they were so exhausted ! She 
can tell how she has seated them upon the little chairs, or on the bed; and how, 
whilst she was striving to feed them with porridge or with bread, they dropped 
quile fast asleep! Yes, yes, Mr. Baines, this woman can tell vou how hitter was 
the taste of that bread, the price of which she knew to be the life of her children !” 
Mr. Brotherton has brought before Parliament a grievance which ought 
to obtain an immediate cure. The public are scarcely aware that children 
under eleven are required to produce a certificate of thew age from a sur- 
geon; still less do they know that this surgeon is empowered to exact 
sixpence for each certificate: or that when the child, as is frequently the 
case, is transferred from one factory to another, a fresh certificate is neces- 
sary. The children of Manchester alone have thus been taxed, within a 
twelvemonth, to the extent of 5207. In two districts, the sum of 4000/. 
has been thus wrung from the wages of the children within eleven months! 
These harsh, these monstrous truths are contained in returns laid before 
the House of Commons. Will that House close its labours for the year, 
without terminating a system of spoliation that amounts to sacrilege? 





Tue Ring ann THR Race-coursrt.—Thanks to the most barefaced 
swindling, and verdicts of * Manslaughter,’ the ** Ring” is now so com- 
pletely broken in, as not to admit of the least chance of patronage for a 
prize-fight. These disgusting spectacles are avoided now as gross vul- 
garities. Brutalhty and blackguardism in that shape have ceased to be 
wenteel. We hear of them but seldom—the last occurred a few days ago, 
on a Sunday morning! and terminated fatally. We trust this is the 
“ knock-down blow” to the system, so far as the environs of the metropolis 
extend. We of course meditate no direct comparison between the prize- 
ring and the race-course — though some points of parallel are to be 
found ; and in these respects, the objectionable ones, the race-course is 
manifestly sharing the fate of its late competitor for the patronage of 
fashion. Recent events plainly denote that the evil is fast working its 
own cure. The excess of cheating is bringing about a more honest and 
honourable system. In all but the choicest circle, it is now of small con- 
sequence whether a bet be lost or won. Men take nothing by their gains, 
and forfeit nothing by their losings—character being understood to be pre- 
viously forfeited. As a field for iraud, as an arena for the exercise of rob- 
bery, only a little more lawful than that of picking pockets— as a sanctuary 
for thimble-rigging and ring-dropping upon a grand scale—the race-course 
is yearly becoming narrower, as it seems to widen. For all these pur- 
poses, it will soon cease to be a medium. The knave will be without an 
honourable man to dupe, and rogues tire, alter a little time, of attempts to 
take in one another. For all infamous ends, the race-course will be 
abandoned the instant it is voted vulgar to ‘“‘ wink” at them. 





Deatu or Witttam Consett.—Prediction was busy three years ago 
with the name of Cobbett, when, after forty years of eminence out of doors, 
his ambition was crowned by admission into the House of Commons as a 
representative of the people. The predictions were against him—he would 
fail. Prophecy has reaped more than it sowed. The failure has been 
speedy—and final. He encountered Death inthe debate. Another extra- 
ordinary man owes the premature termination of his career to the 
unhealthy atmosphere and ill-regulated hours of the House of Commons. 
True, Mr. Cobbett entered that trying and dangerous arena late in life, 
and under circumstances involving a sudden and hazardous change. The 
change was from early hours to late—from the fresh air to “ pestilent fog ;” 
and well it was for him, that the transition did not take place thirty years 
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ago. Atemperament such as his would not have held out tothe age of 
seventy-three, notwithstanding his rare activity and mgid temperance ; 
and the world, probably, would not now be in possession of many pro- 
ductions of his pen, which, whatever the amount of ervor that deforms 
them, are calculated to conter benefit upon mankind. 

In the greater part of the eloquent eulogy which the press has bestowed 
upon the energies and endowments of Mr. Cobbett, we cordially concur. 
In each sketch, however, of this extraordinary man—even in those of the 
* Standard” and the “ Times” —-we see something to deduct, and much to 
add. His portrait remains to be pamted. Let us remember, meanwhile, 
that the spirit in which the press generally has spoken of the complex 
character and singular genius of Cobbett is highly honourable to it. It 
has shown no resentment, no irreverence, towards its giant-reviler. The 
sense of individual wrong, of political enmity, has been almost entirely 
merged in the common feeling of admiration of the transcendent powers 
with which Nature distinguished Cobbett from the millions amongst 
whom he was born. 

Various cireumstances prevent us at present from attempting a sketch 
of Wilham Cobbett. The reader will find one, characteristic alike of the 
writer and his subject, in Hazlitt’s “ Spints of the Age.” The enemies of 
Cobbett will acknowledge that his writings contain some of the noblest and 
purest specimens of English composition to be found in the language ; and 
they wall find it no less true, that in his character there were many great 
qualities —much kindness and sincerity — enthusiasm for the good of his 
labouring fellow-creatures—an intense love of nature—a spirit of hope un- 
tiring —and industry scarcely to be paralleled. Many men have greater 
excuses for their misdeeds than he had—vet he was not without them. 
His temperance was his good genius ; had he applied “ hot and rebellious 
liquors to such warm blood as his—instead of milk or thin ale--what an 
“embodied storm” of passion would he have presented to men’s eyes! 

Even with that Shakspeare whom he despised, we say—** Rest, rest, per- 
turbed spit!” 





His Moprsty, tHe Memner For Baru.— Mr. Roebuck, in the pursuit 
of that notoriety which he mistakes for reputation, has lately caken to 
pohtical pamphleteering : and, to save the inconvenient charges of adver- 
tising, has had the effrontery to put his puffs into the shape of a parlia- 
mentary attack upon the press, which he says is characterized “ from the 
hichest to the lowest by the most paltrv corruption, the basest cowardice, 
and the blackest immorality.” This is the mildest version of the attack : 
these words he owns to in his last-issued pamphlet. The press has paid 
him the compliment of a discharge of artillery, which was hardly worth 
while. Such guns as the “ Standard” and the ** Times,” the “ Examiner’ 
and the “Chronicle,” ave too large for so small an object. It is like send- 
ing a troop of horse to gallop over a crawling spider: or setting the Houses 
of Lords and Commons on fire, for the purpose of roasting a goose. Mr. 
Roebuck is one of the most pig-headed men that ever went the wrong 
road. We always knew him to be a most petulant, arrogant, conceited, 
and ill-minded person, setting up in the trade of statesmanship and philo- 
sophy ; but we were not prepared for such confirmed craziness as he has 
exhibited, just at this juncture. The press might break him upon the 
smallest of its wheels; it will more cruelly crush him by its silence. He 
is the paltriest of the tribe of malignants, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Faustus; a Dramatic Mystery, &c. &c. Translated. from the German 


of Goethe, and illustrated with Notes. By John Auster, LL.D., 
&c. &e. 


As this drama has been long before the public, and has already pretty 
generally excited the attention of the reading world, we may fairly hold 
ourselves exempt from the necessity of repeating its well-known story. It 
will be enough to offer those reflections which are suggested by a compa- 
rison of this last, and we trust final, effort at its translation into English 
with those which have preceded it. It also appears to be highly desirable 
to notice the singularly wild and strange impressions which it appears to 
have made upon so many of its admirers, critics, and commentators ; and, 
to the best of our power, to rectify them, by a brief statement of the actual 
intent and spirit of this celebrated poem, 

To any person ignorant of the original language, the general interest 
which “ Faustus" has so long continued to excite must have appeared to 
be unaccounted for by any of the translations which have hitherto ap- 
peared. Of these, it must in fairness be allowed that some have all the 
merit that can be claimed by any mere version into literal, and even not 
inelegant, language; and that, in addition to this, some may be justly 
praised for graceful and pleasing versification. Much more, haenven is 
required in order to fulfil adequately the laborious and difficult duty of a 
translator: there is, in fact, no task within the range of intellectual 
achievement which has been so seldom successfully attempted, or of 
which the true object is so frequently misconceived, and the real difficul- 
ties so much underrated: nor can there be a better instance than may be 
found in the comparison between “ Faustus’ and its many transiations. 
Among these, Mr. Anster’s may be considered as affording a most praise- 
worthy exception. Unlike the greater part of his fellow-labourers, he has 
not thought it sufficient to reach to the literal construction of ms author's 
sentences, but has also aimed, and this with very unusual success, at the 
characteristic tone, colouring, national peculiarities, and cast of thought 
belonging to the scenes and persons of the plot. This may be more 
clearly comprehended by a cursory view of the main intent of this drama, 
and of the principles upon which it has actually been constructed; and 
we are the more desirous to dwell on this by reason of the whimsical ab- 
surdities with which its commentators have amused themselves, and di- 
verted the public attention from its truer and deeper merits, These may 
be represented in brief by the following extract :— 


“¢The various attempts to continue the infinite matter of “ Faust’ where 
Goethe drops it, although in themselves fruitless and unsuccessful, at least show in 
what manifold ways this great poem may be conceived, and how it presents a dif- 
ferent side to every individuality. As the sunbeam breaks itself differently in every 
eye, and the starred heaven and nature are different for every soul-mirror, so is it 
with this immeasurable and exhaustless poem. We have seen illustrators and con- 
tinuors of “ Faust” who, captivated by the practical wisdom which pervades it, 
considered the whole poem as one great collection of maxims of life; we have met 
with others who saw nothing else in it but a pantheistical solution of the eni 
of existence ; others again, more alive to the genius of poetry, admired only the 
poetical clothing of the ideas, which otherwise seemed to them to have little signi- 
ficance ; and others, again, saw nothing peculiar but the felicitous exposition of a 
philosophical theory, and the specification of certain errors of practical life. All 
these are right ; for from all these points of view “ Faust ’’ is great and significant. 
But whilst it appears to follow these several directions as radiations from a focus, 
at the same time it contains (but for the most part concealed) its peculiar, truly 
great, and principal direction ; and this is the reconcilement of the great contra- 
diction of the world—the establishment of peace between the Real and the Ideal. 
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No one who loses sight of this, the great foundation of “ Fanst,”’ will find himself 
in a condition, we do not say to explain or continue, but even to read and compre- 
hend the poem * 


Now, although it is possible to interpret this high-flown language into 
a very obvious truism. which applies eq! tally to every object of hu man, 
thought, when referred to the observation of different minds ; we have 
little hesitation in declaring that, in any sense in which it can be exrclu- 
stvely applied to the “ Faustus” of Goethe, it is laughably absurd. It 
has indeed often moved ou surprise and regret to perceive the foolishly- 
mystical tone in which so many, both of the yer ge and critical eulo- 
gists of Goethe, have praised him for faults of which he has not, in fact, 
been guilty, and clouded his reputation with th ‘dull fogs and vapours of 
German metaphysics. We do not altogether mean to deny that an occa- 
sional expression seems to warrant the notion that Goethe may have been, 
in some shght degree, touched with the intellectual disease which seems 
to infect the very ‘tm sphere he breathed; but this “ immeasurable and 
exhaustless ° dream—this shee ire of the drowsy contemplation of that 
moonstruck school —has no existence in his plan, or in the ge »neral tenour 
of its execution: neither, we will venture to assure our readers, is it ne- 
cessary to seize upon the dull distinctions of unmeaning language, in order 
to derive instruction and delight from a writer who is entitled to the 
more intelligible praise of being most rigidly true to the text of nature, as 
it meets the eye of human reason and sense, (for all that philosophy pre- 
tends to see beyond is visionary,) and of being profoundly versed in the 
real and palpable philosophy of life ;~ one, in truth, of the peculiar charms 
of his style is its homely and vigorous truth ; the delicate touches by which 
it exhibits peculiar states of mind an + modifications of character: and last, 
lexterity with which he has made all subservient to the ex- 
hibition of the Anown elementary principles of human nature. 

Not to incur the reeriminatory charge of having used words without 
meaning, we must now distinctly explain the method and general intent of 
this drama, and indicate the means by which the author has effected his 
purpose. 

It cannot be said of Goethe as of Scott or Shakspeare, that he possesses 
in any very extraordinary measure the power of mmdiridual creation; but 
he may with more justice be said to have embraced within the grasp of 
imagination the whole philosophy of human nature; his delineations will 
appear more successful, considered as representing the class rather than 
the tndivtdual. The reader may apply this distit 1 tion with greater clear- 
ness, by recollecting the distinctness with which he can think of the indivi- 
duals of his acquaintance, compared with the vague and confused idea 
he can at the same time form of those nicer shades of moral disposi- 
tion which compose their several characters. The same remark will be 
found to apply similarly to n url} the entire dramatis persone of Shak- 
ho are as perfectly individual, and as little susceptible of precise 
analysis as those we are acc ustome 1 to meet in daily life. Faustus and 
Mephistophiles, on t! he contrary, are impersonations of a class; and though 
they represent actual, known, and constantly observable human nature, 
yet they so represent it as to illustrate the universal theory, rather than to 
exemplify it in any known or possible case. Like the Apollos and Jupiters 
of antique sculpture, they exhibit, in superhuman perfection, that which 
can only be appreciated, because it ts human still, and therefore familiar 
to the ambitious dreams of human thought. 

In these two clnef characters, to which everything else may be viewed 


spe ir’, Ww 


* From a German review.—“ I translated this very hastily from a German 
journal several months ago. I unfortunately forgot to note down the name, but I 
think it was the ‘ Blatter fur Literarische Unterhaltung,’ published by Brockhaus 
of Leipzig. * — Wr. Haywar fs note 
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as subordinate, there is an admirable fulness and accuracy, both of concep- 
tion and execution. To commence with that which is to be regarded as 
first in the moral order of the changes of human character,—for to human 
character alone both must be referred: Faust represents human desire 
and intellectual ambition through the medium of that character which has 
always been felt to afford the most perfect illustration of both—the alche- 
mist, in whom these passions may be supposed to have been carried 
to their greatest height,— intellectual search, guided by imagination, and 
stimulated by some master passion—ambition, sensuality, avarice, cu- 
riosity. Of this character Goethe has, with much judgment, assumed a 
certain stage, adapted not only to show more perfectly the real character, 
but also to convey that true and pathetic moral lesson which belongs to its 
visionary objects and disappointing end. The philosopher is represented 
among the accumulated rubbish of the research which has wasted his 
better years,—in looking for that which is not, and overlooking that which 
is,—just as he is beginning to be impressed with a glimmering sense of the 
great mistake of his life, and of the fallacy of his speculative wisdom. In 
this state he expresses his dissatisfaction, in a tone of sentiment and de- 
scription beautifully picturesque, and truly indicative of the feeling of the 
moment. He has become wearied in the circle which ever terminates in 
itself, and leads to nothing; and in the depression which is the natural 
result of such a state, there seems to be an impressed sense of the worth- 
lessness and unreality of all objects of human endeavour. In him, that 
re-action which, sooner or later, is liable to take place in every high-wrought 
mind, has begun to set strongly in. The illusions of his own career are 
disappearing, and those of the world have not acquired their habitual 
hold: his cell has been deserted by the spirit of hope, and all abroad is 
dust and ashes. It forms no part of our present object to notice the ex- 
quisite glimpses of contrasted sentiment and position which preserve the 
reality of the representation, and more broadly display this state of moral 
strife: these gleams of common feeling are pleasingly exhibited on his 
hearing the hymn announcing Easter—in his conversations with Wagner 
—and during his excursion among the crowds who are enjoying the solemn 
festival. 

At this crisis of moral strife, the poet, with great felicity of conception, 
introduces the great intellectual opposite to which this state of mental 
disease may be said to tend, but which in itself presents a state of mind 
of still intenser and more painful interest. The sceptical and taunting 
spirit of unimpassioned and unsympathizing observation,—loving nothing, 
hoping for nothing: seeing all things in the light of their imperfections ; 
devoid of all sentiment but calm disdain and cold dislike : ond fedite no 
excitement but in derision and the enterprise of mischief. Such is the 
character of Mephistophiles. And it will not be useless to guard our 
readers here against a natural misconception which would seriously injure 
the impression of this powerful drama—namely, the idea that Goethe had 
it in view to draw the fallen archangel according to the ideas of religion or 
superstition. Of these he has taken the advantages which they presented 
for his purpose ; but the purpose itself was different. 

It is, however, worth while to observe with what consummate skill he 
has taken advantage of a preconceived idea, in order to give something of 
a historic identity to the creation of his own mind. He who has studied, 
as it deserves, that unparalleled masterpiece, the Satan of Milton, and 
noticed its moral elements as referable to the precise period represented by 
him: the immense ambition and unmeasuring pride, suddenly blasted by 
defeat and humiliation,—the expansive energy of superhuman revenge and 
scorn, writhing in the control of superior power,—the proud courage still 
unable to acquiesce in subjugation,—the profoundly-beautiful softening 
touches of pity and remorse that reveal the vestiges of a higher and better 
nature. Whoever has been justly impressed with the force and truth of 
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this superhuman image of our great poet's creation, will turn with a 
pleased surprise to find in its opposite, by the hand of another master, a 
true history of the probable progress of the same individual under the sup- 
posed circumstances; while he may, at the same time, have the power to 
observe that in both, whether separately or jointly viewed, there is the 
most perfect adherence to human nature. Let us point out the connecting 
link. The consciousness of archangelic power—the elevation of aspiring 
yride—and all the broken sympathies which linked the fallen angel to his 
lost state—are wholly gone. Time has produced the natural effect, and 
the habit of evil and of suffering has done its work, and there is not now 
left an air of heaven about the ancient Outcast—there is not a single 
trace of high desire, or of hope, or of sympathy with affection and fear, 
Chilling knowledge has dispelled imagination, and experience throws a 
withering light before him, and he is only truly animated by a cold and 
malignant hate for those who, with inferior powers, have higher prospects. 
To play cruelly with their infirmities—to baffle their hopes—and to inflict 
upon them what he has felt—amuses his dreary existence, and gratifies 
his thirst for revenge in the only way he ean be gratified. Such is the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe—exhibiting, in the abstract, a form of human 
nature, and, in the particular, the Satan of poetry, modified by the suppo- 
sition of time and circumstance, 

Of such a character it is a necessary part to question all truth—to sneer 
at and deride everything that is holy or affeeting to human feeling. Hence 
the sceptical tone which seems to have impressed upon the German school 
that strange notion of a deep, mystical philosophy, whieh, if they can un- 
derstand, they have surely failed to explain; but of which, as represented 
by the a nt writer whom we have already quoted, the essence appears 
to be, to have no particular meaning: in truth, the language which Goethe 
has occasionally employed for the purpose of exhibiting the disordered 
phases of human nature, is adapted, and, no doubt, not unintentionally, to 
convey a strong satire against that mystie school, who seem to be repaying 
the hoe, by the ingenious return of making him out to be one of them- 
selves. The retort may be just ; but we cannot wish them success. 

On the general interest arising from the story of this drama, and on the 
poetical merits of its general style, we consider it less important to dwell 
at length; they are subjects which have been too often discussed to admit 
of novelty. That every character of the author's style, and more espe- 
cially those passages which are either remarkable for their difficulty or 
their poetic power, have, in this translation, the advantage of appearing 
more nearly in the true tone and form of their original conception, we 
cannot, in justice, hesitate to declare ; and in this we fear not to experience 
many dissentient voices amongst those who are best qualified to sit in 
judgment upon such an effort-——namely, the other translators and com- 
mentators, who have, in many instances, with laudable candour and fair- 
ness, adverted to Mr. Anster’s previous labours in the same field. 


Journal, by Frances Ann Butler. 2 vols. 


It will be readily believed that our monthly labours leave us but little 
leisure ; and yet there are certain books which tempt us to wish that the 
moon changed even more quickly than it does: this desire naturally 
comes upon us when we think a work is harshly treated by our contem- 
poraries. We do not hesitate to say that this Journal has been denied its 
fair meed of merit, and has been handled as severely as if it were the work 
of an experienced author, instead of being, as it is, a collection of the crude 
opinions of a young traveller, and of a petted, spoiled girl of undoubted 
genius. Wecould have wished that our brother editors had evinced more 
generosity, although Mrs. Butler could hardly have expected it, seeing 
that she puts upon record her contempt of all those whose business it was 
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or is, to enact critic upon whatever she does, either to win golden opinions, 
or entertain the public. This is very, very foolish ;—it is worse,—it is un- 
grateful. Libelled she certainly was in one ortwo instances ; but she ought 
to have remembered that the ** press gang, —as she denominates them,— 
were her great and first supporters in England. She excited amongst them 
a sympathy apart from any admiration created by her talents, which they 
turned to her advantage on all occasions, and which she ought not to have 
forgotten. We look upon this, and the contempt she evinces for her pro- 
fession and its members, as the two great faults of her journal,— or rather 
of her heart. It is true the profession was none of her choosing,—it was 
thrust upon her by circumstances, and she exerted herself diligently and 
nobly in it; but it was that of her ancestors,—one that Mrs. Siddons was 
not ashamed of,—one that John Kemble gloried in,—and that her father 
lives to ornament. She ought to have remembered these things, and 
struggled to repress a discontent which savours strongly of pertness and 
presumption, Our contemporaries have seen all this, and it has put them 
so out of humour, that they denied merit where it really existed. There 
is no doubt that, if a third of these volumes had been destroyed, the re- 
mainder would have been really valuable; there are fragments of pic- 
torial description, bits of criticism, and some exquisite natural touches, that 
do credit to her head and heart. She wishes to cast the appearance of 
her profession far trom her, and yet we meet the actress at almost every 
second page. She is inconsistent, too, where most she affects consistency, 
and condemns the Americans for coarseness, while, in fact,—though she 
uses finger-glasses and abominates tobacco,—she exceeds them in real 
indelicacy: this indiscretion proceeds from one of two causes,—either a 
coarse mind, or an ignorance of the meaning which mankind would put 
upon her words. We cannot imagine her really coarse; there are a hun- 
dred evidences in these unlucky volumes of refined and delicate feeling, 
so that we attribute the prevalence of what the press has so loudly com- 
plained of to an ignorance desirable in a young female, but which her 
father’s pen should have obliterated. Nevertheless, the journal will be 
read ; and read despite its faults: there is an abounding freshness, fear- 
lessness, and humour that will compel its perusal. We do not so much 
object to the volumes, as we do object to their being written by a lad 
who, if she did not so perfectly dislike the craft of sembblers, could 
take a very high stand amongst those she affects (for it is only affectation) 
to despise. 

A little time will either confirm Mrs. Butler's faults or eradicate them ; 
her youth demands some indulgence, and the position in which she has 
been placed in the world still more. She never could have found herself 
where she did in English society, but from her connexion with a profession 
that both received from and conferred honour on her relatives; but she ought 
to bear in remembrance that it is the parvenus, and not the aristocrats, 
of England, who force their consequence down the throats of their asso- 
ciates; the highly-born and highly-bred feel at once their dignity, and are 
satisfied: but Fanny Kemble dreaded worse than death the possibility of 
being placed on a level with “ strollers " or the “ press gang,” and played 
off the great lady in her journal, when she thought of it; when she did not 
think of it, how different she is! and we are inclined to think that she 
would write differently now, if she were to write at all, Her station is 
fixed. As the wife of an American merchant, she cannot of course aim to 
be considered on a par with those whom she met at Devonshire or Lans- 
downe house: the straining alter greatness is at an end, and she would 
now have no object to fright her from her rationality. 

Clever and entertaining the lady’s journal certainly is; and on this ac- 
count we regret exceedingly that a greater number of erasures were not 


made before it saw the light, and gave her few enemies a handle against 
her reputation, 
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Harry Calverley. By the Author of “ Cecil Hyde.” 3 vols. 


There were marks and tokens by which the fashionable class of novels, 
now almost exploded, used to be invanably distinguished—namely, a 
certain number of persons, none under the rank of Baronet, for the gentle- 
men, or Honourable for the ladies; those persons only lived in Maytair 
only drove in Hyde Park, and never spoke, except at Almacks or the 
Opera. They constituted a class utterly out of what we generally believe 
to be the pale of humanity—they had no feelings or sympathies in com- 
mon with “the people ;’ they were, in fact, neither earthly nor heavenly, 
and had no connexion whatever with a vulgarity, called human nature. 
The Enghsh will really swallow a great deal of nauseous matter——not for 
health’s, but fashion’s sake. They have a “ marvellous good stomach,’ 
but the enormous quantity of trash provided by those literary M.D.’s, the 
booksellers, at last injured their mental digestion; and reading ladies and 
gentlemen got into a woetul state of ill-health: they had been so surtfeited 
with trash, that they lost all relish for wholesome food, in the shape of 
rational reading. And we confess that much merit is due to a certain num- 
ber of sensible, well-informed, and most kindly persons, who, with exem- 
plary humanity, invented a sort of intermediate book-diet, a mingling of 
spoon-meat and solid nutriment, calculated to restore strength and invigo- 
rate the constitution; they still please their readers, by introducing on the 
tapis lords, ladies, and sometimes Maylair; but they allow the said lords 
and ladies to become acquainted with human nature, to speak without 
affectation, and Aave sympathies in common with “ the people.” One of 
these well-intentioned authors has just published “ Harry Calverley,” and 
a very pleasing, spirited, entertaining book itis; there are some excellent 
sketches of character and feeling, mingled with sense of the kind called 
common (why so called we cannot tell, except it be as a sort of left-handed 
compliment to its scarcity). There isa due portion of incident, working 
out an interesting cone lusion—ex: ictly the sort of conclusion we lke, and if 
our readers are curious to know what that is, we refer them to the book 
itself, which will amply repay the trouble of perusing; it is a great im- 
provement on the author's former work, “ Cecil Hyde.” 

We have said that this is one of the species of novel, uniting, as it were, 
the fashionable with the /irst class of society; and we should ill perform 
our duty, did we not recommend to our reader’s attention the hagutoden of 
human nature, that renders the author’s sketches so full of truth in all 
those minute points too frequently neglected by our novelists. Innumer- 
able are the Miss Caryls to be met at every party and in every grade; we 
could name five or six originals who mght have sat tor the portrait of 
Lady Mary; and there are few novel-readers who could not value Fitzroy 
Lumley. He is admirably supported throughout, and a most excellent 
entertaining fellow he is, with a dash of feeling and sentiment, the tone 
of which relieves by its sobriety what otherwise would be flippant and 
affected. Lady Belvedere is a finely-conceived character— blending the 
warm and affectionate woman, so peculiarly English, with the dignity 
supposed to belong exclusively to our aristocracy. 


The Litt of Edmund Kean. 2 vols. 


This long-expected biography of the great tragedian of the age has 
been universally ascmbed to the pen of Barry Cornwall; there is little 
reason, therefore, for suppressing his name, although it does not appear 
upon the title-page. Certainly, there is nothing connected with the man- 
ner in which he has executed a very difficult and peculiar task, that can 
prevent him from avowing the authorship. It adds honour to an honour- 

able name. In going through these volumes, we have, in many places, 
noted and admired the free, bold, strenuous hand with which a poet un- 
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known to the world in prose has mastered its mysteries; we have been 
struck with the proof which this work affords of the rare union in Barry 
Cornwall of a strong and clear-thoughted critical faculty, with the high and 
original fancy, the deep natural sentiment, for which our poet's verses are 
ever remarkable. We seldom find the correct and vigorous judgment, and 
the power of giving the simplest and most emphatic expression to it, in 
company with those imaginative qualities which have won for Barry Corn- 
wall a lasting admiration. 

Nor is the merit of the performance confined to this essential part of it— 
to the original and masterly analysis of some of the leading characters of 
Shakspeare, so admirably rendered by Kean; though these are the portions 
we preter, for we can turn to them over and over again. Nor need it rest 
for the success upon the general tone and manner of the book, though 
pointed and agreeable in no ordinary degree—and this not merely in the 
most piquant passages of the narrative, but throughout. But o br will 
best recommend it to the good opinion of all who, with the highest love of 
truth, would still wish to think as highly of their departed actor as they 
can, is the excellent discrimination which his biographer has shown in 
avoiding the vulgarities of his subject, and in dwelling as little as possible 
upon such filthy details as were indispensable to the truth of his narrative. 
The author of this book has had the good taste to suppress all that the 
reader of it had no right and occasion to know ; on the other hand, he has 
related all that was essential to the working out of the real character of 
his subject. He tells one drunken anecdote, instead of a score—surely a 
sample of such a sack is sufficient. To ordinary minds such a subject as 
the biography of Kean must have been impracticable; even to Barry 
Cornwall it must have been most difficult, seeing what scanty and wretched 
materials he had to work with—for such they were that he could with de- 
cency use—he has made the most of them. He has related the details of 
the infant exploits and country wanderings of the actor, with a full relish 
and the pleasant effect ; he the discussed the vices of the man with a 
temper and delicacy that prevented him from raising them up as the pro- 
minent points of his subject; he has treated the genius of the vivid illus- 
trator of Shakspeare witha feeling of admiration which the heated partisan 
alone will think colder than it ought to be. 

We have seen it remarked in one or two places, that Barry Cornwall ap- 
pears to have condescended to his task. We have not observed it,—but it 
may be. He must have felt in some of the least pleasant parts of his labour— 
the writing of the book was not amongst these—that he was condescending, 
though with the best purposes and motives; but assuredly he has not dis- 
covered the feeling in any one of those portions of his various subject, 
which were alone worthy of his respect and of his pen. 


Tales of My Neighbourhood. By the Author of “ The Collegians,” &c. 
3 vols. 


We have not been altogether disappointed with these volumes—because 
there is a great deal of humour and occasional vigour in their pages—but 
we expected better things from an author whose originality (perhaps we 
were to blame for forming the expectation) we supposed almost inexhaust- 
ible ; it is not fair to anticipate, and yet it is unavoidable. When a Work 
is announced, either much or little is hoped from it, in proportion to the 
author's former reputation—and there are many with whom Mr. Griffin 
ranked very high, who will not be altogether satisfied with the careless 
manner in which his well-conceived sketches are flung from his pen, as if 
they were not worthy the care which a judicious writer thinks it right to 
bestow on the smallest trifle he indites. It is, in truth, a pity that Mr. 
Griffin did not labour a little more diligently on the fruits of his own ima- 

ination, which would have grown and ripened under such care, so as to 
Reve well repaid his trouble, 
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His delineation of Trish character is excellent ; he understands it well, 
and manages the lights and shades withthe pencil of a moral artist, more 
anxious for truth than effect ; so that, though we might trsh a different 
result, we confess that so things are, at all events in Ireland. The great 
defect of our modern literature is the haste with which books are made ; 
they are compounded to suit the publisher's immediate desire, and the 
wales forgets what is due to his own reputation in his wish to “ oblige” 
the publisher. 

Although we regret the carelessness too apparent in these pages, we 
give in common justice our due meed of praise to Mr. Griffin's ingenuit 
and invention—he can, when he pleases, weave a story with admirable skill, 
and interest both our heads and hearts ; whenever he takes the pains to 
please he pleases well, and we are sure might render a second visit to his 
ieibeniaed more interesting than the first. 


Belford Regis. By Mary Russel Mitford. 


To meet Miss Mitford anywhere is indeed a treat at any time, but par- 
ticularly so in the dog-days ; it is quite delightful to breathe the breezes 
of her sunny Berkshire, to wander in its lanes, to repose in its valleys, and 
even, hot though it be, to climb its hills. She is the very Wilson of Eng- 
lish story-telling—a pen-and-ink Claude—full of freshness and all manner 
of rural pleasures. Weat first thought it almost profanation to accost her 
in the streets; it seemed unnatural to encounter her in anything but a 

cottage-bonnet with May-flower at her side, and some of her real living 
and breathing village-girls as her companions. And yet here she is—in 
the very streets of Belford Regis—as delightful as in “ Our Village ”"— 
busy, bustling, observant, kindly, with an eye and ear ever open, anda 
heart free from all uncharitableness—the queen-elect of harmless and en- 
tertaining gossipings—which said gossipings are interspersed with rare 
poetry and shrewd observation—a combination no less rare than useful, the 
one softening the heart, the other improving the understanding. Our 
readers know that it 1s not our practice to extract—and indeed to extract 
from Miss Mitford's works is at all times difficult, because her writings 
are extracts from human nature, and it is as hard to fix upon a subject- 
specimen, as it is for a lady to decide upon a dress at Howell and James's, 
where a/? are beautiful. We can only, then, tell those who so much ad- 
mired what appeared of “ Belford Regis” in the pages of the “ New 
Monthly Magazine,” that they will be equally gratified by perambulating 
the town, and making acquaintance with its inhabitants, under Miss Mit- 
ford’s escort. 


Principles and Illustrations of Morbid Anatomy. By Dr. Hope, F.R.S. 


We had the pleasure to notice in a recent number a work by Mr. Swan, 
demonstrating the nerves of the human body, where the combined talents 
of the engraver, the artist, and the anatomist were so blended that we 
could not avoid drawing the attention of our readers to its merits. It is 
now our agreeable duty to request a similar attention to the production of 
a British physician, demonstrating the ravages of disease on humanity. 
The study of anatomy in its natural state is beset with many difficulties, 
and surrounded with many prejudices likely to check the ardour of the 
most inquiring mind; and we could not but feel gratified to find that an 
English surgeon could so nicely prepare his subject, that he might procure 
the masterly aid of a Finden nf ps Vest. 

It would be quite useless to talk, in the present day, of the value of a 
correct delineation of anatomical subjec ‘ts: mere oral instruction, an ordi- 
nary attendance on the best digested course of lectures—independent of 
occular demonstration—is but evanescent; and if this be the case with 
the mere study of man in his natural condition, how much more forcibly 
will the argument apply to morbid anatomy. Who does not at once see 
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that the form, relation, colour, and general character of diseased animal 
products and structure can be better expressed and preserved by pictorial 
representation than by verbal description. Words, when skilfully used, 
impress on the mind through the powers of reflection lively images of 
things, but the artist enlists a lively sense into the service of the reflective 
faculties ; and thus at once abridges the labour of thought, and impresses 
the subject of it with double vigour onthe memory. The value of such 
representations cannot be questioned ; and how seldom do we find the man 
of science able to pourtray like a faithful artist; and to the mere painter 
the organs of the human body cannot excite sufficient interest to fix his 
attention: the inspiration, the enthusiasm of the scientific pathologist 
only can tempt a man to wade through filth and blood, and apply his 
energies to a correct depiction of the putrescent deformities of disease, and 
were such an artist ever to be met with, he would be unequal to the task, 
inasmuch as the pencil is not the only requisite— the scence of the acute 
pathologist would be wanting to represent with accuracy morbid structures 
—the experience of the observing physician must illustrate it with facts, 
and the reason of the philosopher applied to bear it on the one main point, 
the benefit of mankind, the alleviation of man’s suffering, the preservation 
of human life. 

The work before us appears, to our mind, to possess the above desiderata. 
It consists of a series of coloured lithographic drawings, from originals 
taken by the author, and is accompanied with appropriate letter-press, 
descriptive of their character, and demonstrative of the science. We 
cannot but admire the fidelity of the representation—their correctness far 
surpasses their finish as ne of art; but, as mere drawings and paint- 
ings, they are full of interest. The industry and application of Dr. Hope 
deserves great commendation, for the work 1s as complete and compact as 
it is correct ; and moreover, we must observe, remarkably economical. We 
must again express our regret that the Government of this country has 
not established some fund to reward men of science for important produc- 
tions such as these. Our medical corporations ought also to evince a 
disposition to extend a fostering hand, for certain are we that the author of 
this work cannot expect to receive anything like a sufficient pecumary 
recompense for his time, talents, and application ; and we can only hope 
that he may meet with that solid reputation and fame he so richly deserves 
for the intrinsic merit of the production, 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the ‘Time of Shakspeare ; 
with Notes. By Charles Lamb. New Edition, 2 vols. 


The genuine enthusiasm wherewith Charles Lamb contemplated and 
studied our old English masters of the art of poetry is evinced throughout 
those emanations from his own mind which he has left for the gratification 
of his numerous surviving admirers. His thoughts breathe uniformly and 
eloquently of the age and spint from whence they were drawn, The works 
of the Elizabethan writers constituted the shrine at which he worshipped : 
they were the source of that poetic creed or faith, to which, with the zeal 
of apostles, he and his fellow-votary Hazlitt laboured so hard (and not in 
vain) to make proselytes. The re-publication before us is a just and grace- 
ful tribute to the memory of Lamb, and ought to extend further the influ- 
ence of those master-minds to which his own heart-homage was so sin- 
cerely and consistently paid. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The volume for July of “ Colburn’s Modern 
Novelists” contains the completion of Horace 
Smith's historical romance—‘' Brambletye 
House ; or Cavaliers and Roundheads.”’ Seven 
volumes have now appeared of this elegant 
and cheap edition of the works of the most 
eminent novelists of the day—namely, Mr. 
Bulwer's “ Pelham,” complete in 2 vols.; Mr 
Ward's “ Tremaine; or the Man of Refine 
ment,” complete in 2 vels.; “* Brambletye 
House,” also complete in 2 vols,; and Lady 
Morgan's “ O'Donnell,” complete in 1 vol. 
and containing the whole t¢ree volumes of the 
original edition. A volume of this select col- 
lection appears each month, beautifully em- 
bellished by the Findens, and bound in mo- 
rocco cloth, for five shillings. 

A new and cheaper edition of Leigh Hunt's 
delightful work, “ The Indicator and the Com- 
panion,” is announced for immediate publica- 
tion—“A miscellany,” says the’ Times,’ which, 
from its fancy, whim, liveiiness, and humour, 
willremind the reader of the best essays of 
Steele.” We may acd, that it is a book equally 
adaptedto enliventhe fire-side circie,orenhance 
the pleasures of the solitary walk in the felds, 
or among the forests of nature. A portrait of 
its talented author is to embellish the work. 

There is also preparing for publication a 
new edition of “ Service Afloat.” The officer 
who has indited these volumes has had exten. 
sive experience, and relates what he has seen 
in a most spirited and agreeable manner. 

The tenth part of that national undertak 
ing, * The History of the British Landed 
Gentry,” by Joha Burke, Esq.. Author of “ The 
Peerage and Baronetage,” appears this month 
with the magazines. This work now embraces 
detailed accounts of about 1000 eminent houses, 
and includes particulars of nearly 30,000 indi 
viduals connected with them 

The cheap re-issue (in six parts) of Sir 
Jonah Barrington's important and national 
work, the “ Memoirs of Ireiand and the 
Union.” is now completed, and the entire 
work is now made accessible at less than half 
the original price. 

Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. small 
8vo.,, Greece and the Levant; or Diary of a 
Sammer’s Excursion in 1534, by the Rev. 
Richard Burgess, B.D. 

To meet the rising demand for Foreign 
Literature in Dublin, we understand that 
Messrs. Milliken and Son of that City have 
jast been at considerable expense in forming 
a collection of works inthe French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish languages. 

A German Translation of the whole Jerusa- 
lem and Babylonian Talmud is announced by 
M. Pinner: a work desirable in the study of 
Divinity, and especially of Jewish History. 

Mrs. Davids announces a French edition 
of the admirable Turkish Grammar of ber 
lamented Son. 

The following Works are likewise announced 
as being in the press :— 


Roman-British Coins; or Coins of the Ro- 
mans, struck in and relating to the Province 
of Britain, by J, ¥. Akerman, F.S.A.--The 
First Part of a Series of 14 Plates of Roman 
Coins and Medals, comprising all the important 
varieties of the Consular or Family Series, 
and those of the Empire, by the late Rev. Dr. 
J. Glen King.—Chronological Charts, illustra. 
tive of Ancient History and Geography, by 
John Drew.— Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
by Dr. R. D. Hampden, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Oxford.— Letters on the Philosos 
phy of Unbelief, by the Rev, James Wills.—A 
Volume of Sermons, adapted to the Mechanical 
and Agricultural Population, by E, W. Clarke, 
Rector of Great Yeldham.—The Court and 
Country Companion, intended to supply the 
desideratum of an authentic guide to presen- 
tations at court, and for attending royal levees 
and drawing rooms; with tables of precedence, 
&c —Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, 
with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. 


LIST OF NEW BROOKS. 

‘The Wife; or Women as they are: a Do- 
mestic Drama, with Plates, by George Cruik- 
shank. 1l2mo. 5s, 6d, 

Vitruvius Britannicus; History of “Hard- 
wicke Hall, by P. F. Robinson, architect. 
3. 3s. 

The Corporations of England and Wales, 
by A. E. Cockburn, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo, 12s. 

Harold de Burun ; a Semi-Dramatic Poem, 
by H. A. Driver. 6s. 

Harewood's Dictionary of Sports; or, Com- 
parion to the Field, the Forest, and River- 
side. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Pasha of many Tales, by the author 
of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. 

The Mechanics of Law-making, by A, Sy- 
monds, Esq. 9s, 6d. 

Scandinavian Sketches; or a Tour in Nor- 
way, by Lieut. Breton. 8vo., plates, l4s. 

Sermons addressed to Young Persons, by 
Wm. Sewell, M.A. 1l2mo. 9s. 

Algiers; with Notices of the Neighbouring 
States of Barbary, by P. B. Lord. 2 vols. 2ls. 

Villiers; a Tale of the Last Century, 3 
vols. 

Life of Edmund Kean, by Barry Cornwall. 
2 vols 

The whole Works of Jeremy Taylor, with 
an Essay, Biographical and Critical. 3 vols, 
Bl. 15s. 

Journal of a Residence and Tour in the 
United States, by E. S. Abdy, 3 vols. 1. 10s. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. M.P. 7s. 

History of Lacock Abbey, by the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles. 20s. 

The Doom of Giallo; or the Vision of Judg- 
ment. A Romance, by James Boaden, 2 vols, 
2ls. 

The Immaterial System of Man, by Eliza- 
beth Hope. 2 vols. 12s. 

How to observe Geology, by H. 8. Dela- 
beche. lis. 6d 
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FINE ARTS. 


BURFORD'S PANORAMA OF THEBES, 

Mr. Burrorn has again added to his reputation by the production of 
another excellent work of art, and a highly interesting panorama. The 
onee glorious arts of Thebes, with its associations of greatness and mag- 
nificence, is a fortunate subject for selection. We have no doubt that it 
will be as attractive as the exhibition of Jerusalem. 

COLOSSEUM., 

Messrs. Braham and Yates have announced the plan upon which they 
design to reconstruct the building inthe Regent's Park; andamong other 
improvements it 1s understood that “a banqueting room” is to be erected 
larger in extent than any hall for similar purposes in the kingdom, It is 
intended to give entertainments—principally music, singing, and supping 
—atter the fashion of those so much patronised by our grand-mammas 
at Ranelagh ; and under such management it is likely that the new will 
vie with the old amusements, and delight us and our children. Meanwhile 
the other attractions of the Colosseum are not to be diminished. The Pic- 
ture of London is to be untouched, except by Time. The Hall of Sculp- 
ture is to continue as it is, and the Conservatories are to be rendered still 
more interesting. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Lewis’ Sketches of the Alhambra, &c. 


Mr. Lewis, it is known, has lately returned from Spain with a rich port- 
folioof sketches. His drawings from some of them, exhibited at the Water 
Colour Gallery, are absolutely wonderful. The volume before us is one of 
rare value. The magnificent Alhambra, and the scenes that are con- 
nected with it, have never been brought so clearly under our eye. We are 
almost among them—and with the bright-eyed maidens and dull-looking 
monks, that stroll or sit beneath the shade of the glorious pillars of the 
Jong-honoured structure. 


THE DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Fiperio is not one of Madame Malibran’s most effective performances. 
It wants sentiment through all the early scenes, and passion at the last. 
But she had infinite disadvantages to contend against in the inefficiene 
of her associates in the music, and a disadvantage more serious than all 
in the recollection, which can never quit any one who once witnessed it, of 
the great performance of Madame Bchesoter-Deevsieuh. Madame Mali- 
bran pampers her genius, sophisticates it, and will not let it spring forth 
spontaneously in a rich natural product. It is rare that she does not either 
underdo or overdo. This we take to proceed from a certain restlessness, 
which is inconsistent with genius in its highest shape, and must destroy its 
noblest graces. Madame Malibran wants self-possession. Nature does 
not content her unless she sees that it contents the audience. She takes 
them too much into her confidence, instead of subduing them to her will. 
She is never natural without, as it were, intimating to boxes, pit, and gal- 
lery, that she knows she is so. When she was applauded for following 
Pizarro up the stage witha pistol in her hand—as if to show how well she 
knew what it was that carried the attention and applauses, she took out 
another pistol. This does not increase the effect, but lessens it. 

The music of Beethoven in this opera is beyond all praise. In depth of 
sentiment, and a sublime power of expression, nothing can go beyond it. 
The chorus at the close remains with us long after leaving the theatre, and 
visits us in our dreams! 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Professor Wheatstone, of King's College, has delivered a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on speaking machines. 

The learned lecturer commenced with alluding to the speaking heads 
said to have been made by Roger Bacon and Albertus Magnus, and re- 
peated the story of Thomas Aquinas having broken the imachine of the 
latter, when the sage exclaimed, “ There goes the work of thirty years.” 
Of these machines little was now known. He then proceeded to state that 
he intended to confine himself almost entirely to a description of the speak- 
ing machine made by Kempelin, the celebrated contriver of the well-known 
automaton chess-player. This distinguished mechanic was occupied for a 
considerable time in endeavouring to find some musical instrument that he 
could use for the purpose of giving the different vowel sounds ; at first he 
used the bell of the clarionet, the greater or smaller portion of the mouth 
of which he stopped as he wished to produce the various sounds. Mr. 
Wheatstone then proceeded to produce these different sounds in the way 
proposed by Kempelin, and afterwards showed that the same sounds would 
be more distinctly given by passing the air from bellows through metallic 
tubes of different lengths. He then explained the nature of the different 
vowel sounds, as laid down by Bishop Wilkins, in his Essay on a Real 
Character, and afterwards proceeded to show the nature of the machine 
made by Kempelin, a model of which he exhibited. It consisted of five 
parts ; the first, the reed, representing the human glottis ; second, an air- 
chest, with internal valves; third, bellows, to serve as lungs; fourth, a 
mouth with external and internal lips, &e.; and fifth, nostrils, as in the 
living subject. The reed was formed in imitation of the reed of a bagpipe- 
drone, the hollow portion being square, and the tongue of the reed being of 
the thickness of a playing-card, and made of ivory, and resting in it hori- 
zontally. The hollow portion was inserted into the air-chest, and the dis- 
charge of air occasioned a vibration of the ivory tongue, which produced 
the requisite sound. The vibrations being regulated by a moveable spring cf 
course modulated the sound. At the opposite end of the air-chest to that in 
which the ivory slip was placed, the nosle of a pair of double bellows was 
inserted. The machine required for each and six times the quantity of 
air used by a man in speaking. The mouth was a bell-shaped piece of 
caoutchouc (Indian rubber) applied to the air-chest, and so adapted that 
the sound of the reed issued through it. Independent of its communica- 
tion with the reed producing the requisite sound, a tin tube connected it 
with the air-chest, by means of which it might be kept constantly full of 
air. The river was composed of two tin tubes communicating with the 
mouth: when the latter was closed and both tubes remained open, the 
sound of M was distinctly pronounced ; when one of the tubes was closed, 
the sound N was heard. The sound was regulated by the modification and 
compression of the mouth. We believe that the above will give a tolerably 
accurate idea of the nature of the machine. Mr. Wheatstone then pro- 
duced a number of distinct words from the model of the machine he hed 
made, such as mamma, papa, summer, plum, &e. The letter R was very 
indistinctly pronounced, but the lecturer observed that Kempelin had 
stated that he was satisfied with the sound, as a great many people could 
not pronounce it better. Mr. W. then quoted a passage from Kempelin’s 
work entitled “ Le Méchanisme de la Parole, suivi de la Description d'une 
Machine parlante,’ to the effect that it was possible to acquire in the space 
of three weeks a surprising facility in playing on the speaking machine; 
above all if it was applied to the Preach or Italian languages, but the 
German was much more difficult in consequence of the constant recurrence 
of consonants in that language. He succeeded in pronouncing any French 
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or Italian word required, but a long German word was much more difficult. 
He could pronounce a few entire phrases, but these were necessarily short, 
as the bellows of his machine was not sufficiently large to furnish the wind ; 
for instance, he could make the machine distinctly say “ vous étes mon 
ami, '—** je vous aime de tout mon coeur” or in Latin, “ Leopoldus secun- 
dus Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus.” He was convinced that 
without much difficulty a machine with keys might be arranged so as to 
pronounce any sentence distinctly. Mr, W. then proceeded to allude to 
two speaking machines presented to the French Academy in 1783, and 
which were spoken of in hich terms by Diderot, but his observations were 
very indistinctly heard ; indeed, this was the case, we regret to have to 
state, with a considerable portion of the lecture. He concluded with re- 
marking that he conceived that the chief use of such a machine as he had 
that night exhibited, would be to fix the pronunciation of languages. 
Kempelin, however, in the preface of the work we have just alluded to, 
states that he believes it would be found to render easier the mode of 
teaching the use of language to the deaf and dumb, and also of use in cor- 
recting in some the vices of pronunciation, which in general arise from an 
improper use of the organs of speech. Although it was not stated by the 
lecturer, we believe that Kempelin placed his machine within the model 
of a young girl, which of course appeared to give utterance tothe different 
sounds. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A portion of a very interesting pee has been read, on the island of 
Socotra, by Lieutenant Wellsted, of the Bombay Marine. In December, 
1833, Lieuts. Hains and Wellsted, while employed in surveying the south- 
east coast of Arabia, with the view of connecting the late surveys of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, received orders from the Bombay govern- 
ment to proceed to Socotra, for the purpose of making a minute survey of 
that island, it being contemplated to purchase it as a coal depét for steam 
vessels navigating to and from India by way of the Red Sea.* Socotra 
was, from a very early period, subject to the kings of the incense country, 
on the adjacent shores of Arabia; it afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese, who held it for some years, but gradually lost their ascendency, 
and the island once again lapsed into its former dependence. For the last half 
century it has been entirely subject to the sultan of Kishna, on the Arabian 
coast, who pays the island an annual visit for the purpose of collecting his 
revenue, and to listen to all complaints or disputes, which are invariably - 
referred to him for adjustment. At the present moment, however, there 
is much confusion in the government, the sultan being blind, and there 
being many aspirants to his power. Socotra is of the shape of an acute 
spherical triangle, having for its vertex a flat promontory towards the east, 
called Ras Mornee, and presenting its convex side to the southward, forming 
as it were a bulwark against the swell of the vast ocean, whose waters are 
rolled against it. Here the coast presents nearly an unbroken line; but 
on the northern side it is formed by a succession of small bays; the base 
is also cut by a deep bay. The interior of the island is very mountainous, 
and the soil is generally of a hard, bad quality, and does not at present 
appear susceptible of very great cultivation: it, however, varies much in 
different situations,—the western side, which is fed by numerous streams, 
being by far the most fertile part of the island, and affording excellent 
grass for the cattle. Though at so short a distance from the parched plains 
of the neighbouring continents of Africa and Arabia, the climate is re- 
markably temperate and cool, owing to both the monsoons blowing over a 





* We have every reason to believe that the purchase has been effected for 10,000 


dollars, and that the island is now in the possession of the company.—Lierary 
Gazette, 
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great expanse of water. Amongst the few plants of importance found on 
the island is the well known aloe spicata, or aloe socotrina, These aloes 
are exported chiefly to Muscat, and, when pure, are the finest in the world. 
The dragon's-blood tree is also found in great abundance, and the gum, 
which exudes spontaneously, is gathered at all seasons by the Bedouins, 
There are no timber trees on the island. Agriculture is wholly unknown, 
though some rude attempts are made to cultivate a kind of millet, called 
dukkun ; camels, sheep, oxen, asses, goats, and civet cats, were the only 
animals met with. The remainder of the communication was postponed : 
and, the thanks of the society having been voted to Lieutenant Wellsted, 
the meeting adjourned. It was stated that exertions are making for the 
establishment of a company for the steam navigation of the coast and 
rivers of the provinces of Para and Maranham, South America; for the 
promotion of which desirable object the Brazilian government has issued 
a decree, granting ten years’ monoply to such a company. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


At a recent meeting the room of this Society was crowded with members 
and visitors to inspect a magnificent collection of Roman sepuichral remains 
which covered the table, exhibited by Viscount Maynard, and accompanied 
by a description from Mr. Gage. In the parish of Ashdon, in Essex, are 
seven artificial mounds, four greater and three smaller, called the Bartlow 
Hills. In 1832 Mr. Gage opened the smaller mounds, or barrows, and ob- 
tained a rich harvest of sepulechral remains, which were exhibited to the 
Society ; and a description of them was printed in the “ Archzologia.” 
About two months ago, Mr. Gage examined the largest of these barrows. 
He caused a gallery or passage to be cut even with the natural surface of 
the ground, and found the barrows to consist of alternate strata of earth 
and chalk; in the centre the excavators came to an oven-like hollow, or 
cavern, where were discovered the remains of a very large wooden chest, 
containing the relics now exhibited. These consisted, among other things, 
of a very large square glass bottle with a handle, containing burnt bones : 
a beautiful small spherical vessel of bronze, with a moveable handle across 
the top, enamelled in blue, red, and green colours, and richly gilt where 
not enamelled, supposed to be a base for holding perfumes ; it was observed 
that the encaustum, or enamel, was well known to have been in use with 
the Egyptians and Romans; in the present instance, the pattern had been 
chiseled out of the metal, and filled in with the enamel: a bronze preferi- 
culum, ornamented with silver, and the top of the handle in the form of a 
sphinx, with wings, the body of a lion, with the head and breasts of a wo- 
man ; this was standing in a patera, or dish, also of bronze, and having a 
straight solid handle at the side: two strigiles, in perfect preservation: a 
large bronze lamp, with an upright piece at the back, beautifully carved in 
the shape of a vine-leaf, apparently intended to protect the hand from the 
flame or splashing of the oil while carrying it ; in this lamp still remains 
the wick, a vegetable substance, in Mr. Faraday’s opinion, and a fatty 
substance, evidently the residuum of oil: a folding-chair, or camp-stool, of 
iron, ps and ornamented with bronze, and some remains of the leather 
straps which held it : two small long-necked bottles, closed and containing 
liquid, supposed by Mr. Faraday to be perfumes, or unguents; and two 
square bottles of greenish glass, one having two wreathed handles. No 
coins were found; but, from the similarity of these specimens to those 
found in the smaller barrows, among which were a coin of Hadrian, and 
several articles of pottery bearing the Roman potters’ marks, there can be 
no doubt but these are also Roman, On the outside of the wooden chest 
was found a coarse earthen vessel, supposed to contain the last sweepings 
of the funeral pyre: the chair being an emblem of dignity, the person 
whose remains were here deposited was probably of considerable rank,— 
Literary Gazette. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Gold Coinage —In the course of a lecture on Metals, at the Royal 
Institution, Professor Faraday stated the following curious particulars 
respecting the gold coinage :—A small ingot of gold (which he held in his 
hand, and which measured about ten inches in length by two in breadth), 
which weighed about twenty pounds troy, was worth 1000/, Last year, 
1834, the coinage was somewhat smaller than the average amount; only 
half sovereigns were coined, and those to the value of 66,9441, or in weight 
1,433 pounds troy. The quantity of gold that had passed through the 
Mint, since the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, in the year 
1558, to the end of last year, was 3,353,568 pounds weight troy. Of this, 
nearly one half was coined in the reign of George IIT.—namely, 1,594,078 
pounds troy. The value of the gold coined inthe reign of that sovereign 
was 74,501,586/. The total value of.the gold coin issued from the Mint 
since 1558 was 154,702,385/. This gold, if made into a cubic form, would 
measure on each side 13 feet 32 hundreds. It was extremely difficult to 
account for the constant loss inthe quantity of gold; it continued to be 
brought in great quantities every year into this country, and yet the value 
of it did not fall. It was true that population had greatly increased; but 
that was not alone sufficient to account for the increased consumption of 
gold. Between the years 1492 and 1823, the estimated value of the gold 
imported into Europe from the New World was not less than 1,223,060,0002. 
The average value of gold brought into England for the last few years was 
1,600,0007. per annum. The far greater portion of this was used in manu- 
factures aa articles of jewellery. A considerable quantity was made into 
gold-leaves, the intrinsic value of each of which was about one halfpenny ; 
and the wages of labour and the profit of the manufacturer were an addi- 
tional farthing, making altogether a charge of three farthings for each 
leaf. On the average, nearly two millions of these leaves were manufac- 
tured every week in London. Not more than one-half of this was returned 
in another shape to the goldsmith; scarcely any portion, however, of the 
gold used in gilding frames was lost, as the Jews carefully looked after the 
old frames, and burnt the gold off. The ordinary wear and tear of the gold 
coins probably amounted annually to about one-fiftieth part of their value. 


Mr. Gordon, who was sent to China from India to procure tea-seed and 
labourers to attempt the cultivation of tea in India, has been successful in 
procuring bohea tea-seed, but none from the green tea districts, in conse- 
quence of the recent disagreement between Lord Napier and the Chinese 
Government. He intended in March, when the manufacturing process 
began, to penetrate, if possible, to the bohea hills, and even as far as the 
green tea districts, and on this he had been much encouraged by a recent 
journey a short distance into the interior, A number of Chinese labourers 
had also been engaged by him. 


It appears from a census for Ireland, taken from the last return of the 
Commissioners, that there are belonging to the 
Established Church . . ‘ ° 851,792 
Presbyterians. . ° : ° 635,587 
Protestant Dissenters . ‘ ° P 21,518 
Roman Catholics ° . " - 6,428,265 


7,937, 162 


The Hedgehog.—It is said that the hedgehog is proof 7 poisons. 
M. Pallas states that it will eat a hundred cantharides without receivin 
any injury. More recently, a German physician, who wished to dis 
one, gave it prussic acid, but it took no effect; he then tried arsenic, 
opium, and corrosive sublimate, with the same results. 
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Education Inquiry, England.—The first volume of the abstract of the 
answers and returns made pursuant to the address of the House of Com- 
mons, dated the 24th of May, 1833, relating to the “ number of schools in 
each town, parish, chapelry, or extra-parochial place,” is now prepared. 
It has been arranged under the superintendence of Mr. Rickman. This 
volume extends to Lancaster, and includes eighteen counties. Extracts 
from such a work is out of the question ; but the summary of its contents 
is both quotable and interesting. It follows: — 


a —— eee eee 
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Summary of the Counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Huntingdon, Kent, and Lancaster. 

















Number of Inhabitants in the said 18 Counties in the year 1831, $309,455. Pt 
Schools.| Scholars. Totals. 
Infant Schools. ° e ° —< ° ° e 1,162 
)28 
Number of Infants at such Schools, —: 4 12a | 39 440 
» " . . S.as'4 JZ, 
ages from 2 to j ° ° * * (Sex not specified 9,115 
Daily Schools . . ° . . . . . . 14,531 
< ge a0 
Number of Children at such Schools, ae . , Ips | 476,399 
ages fromitols . . ‘ * | Sex not specified 8) 437 
Schools . .| 15,693 








Total Number of Children under Daily Instruction in the said 18 Counties 508,839 


-- — 





Sunday Schools ° ° ° : ° . ° -] 627i 

Number of Children at such Schools} Males. . ; 269,824 
in the said 18 Counties, ages from ?>Females . ° vasa! 631,522 
4to lS years . . , ° . }) Sex not specified 82,169 


Maintenance of Schools :— 





Subscription and 
Payment from 





s » Pav 
cheols in the By Endowment. | By Subscription. By Payments 
































said 18 from Scholars. Scholars. 

> —— _—. a. ro ecg REGS 

Counties. Schools.) Scholars. |Schools.’ Scholars. |Schools Scholars.Schoois,) Scholars. 
SEs Se EE Se ee ee — 
Intant Schools 8 | 345 0) 4916 | 933 | 16,717 14) | 10,432 
Daily. . «| 1,625 6i741 | 1,024 60,148 | 10,996 |288,453 916 | 66,052 
Sunday . .] 231 17,092 | 5,663 | 532,474 46 | 2,09) 331 | 29,965 
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Totals 1864 | 79,178 | 6.767 | 647,563 | 11,915 [307,266 | 1,418 | 106,349 








Religious Distinction :— 
4 





| 
Schools. Scholars. 





ae Cee Ol tate Seheote .| . 98 | 1,911 
Daily . . . . 285 | 


(Sunday .. . 2,193 











Schools established since the year 1818; or, properly speaking, the Increase of Schools 
(in the said 18 Counties) since the year 1818 :— 


Infant and other Daily Schools, 7,971, containing 271,091 Scholars. 
Sunday Schools o © « « 48 v 460525, 


Lending-Libraries of Books attached to Schools in the said 18 Counties are 1,065. 











_The total number of persons employed in the cotton, woollen, flax, and 
silk mills of Scotland, is 49,825, of whom 13,721 (3799 males and 7922 
females) are between the ages of 13 and 18; and 6228 (2552 males and 
3676 females) are under 13 years of age. The total amount of steam power 
in Scotland is 5330 horses, and the water-wheels are estimated as equal to 
& power of 4822 horses; making together a mechanical moving power 
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equivalent to 10,152 horses. Of the 5330 horses of steam power, the town 
of Dundee alone possesses 2042, being about one-fifth of the whole steam- 
power of Scotland. The cotton-manutactory, with the exception of Aber- 
deen and Stanley, is almost entirely confined to Glasgow and a distance 
of about twenty-five miles radius. There are only twenty-four silk mills in 
Scotland. 


African Lapedition.—It is in contemplation to fit out, by subscription, 
an expedition to explore the unknown parts of Southern and Central Africa, 
extending between Lattakoo (Litacun) and the (so called) Mountains of 
the Moon, including, in its intended route, some of the confluences, if not 
the actual source and course of the Congo or Zaire. It is proposed that 
this expedition shall proceed from the Cape of Good Hope in the south, 
and attempt to egress by way of the great Lake Tchad, at some part on 
the shores of the Mediterranean in the north. 


The Rritish Museum.—The number of persons who visited the British 
Museum in 1829, was 68,101; in 1830, 71,336; in 1831, 99,912; in 1832, 
147,896: in 1833, 210,495; in 1834, 237,366. The number of visitors to 
the reading-rooms, for the purposes of study and research, was, in 1810, 
1950; in 1815, 4300; in 1820, 8820; in 1825, 22,800; in 1830, 31,300; 
in 1831, 38,200; in 1832, 46,680; in 1833, 58,000; and in 1834, 70,266. 
The number of visits made to the galleries of sculpture, by artists and 
students, for the purposes of study, was, in 1831, 4938; in 1832, 4740; in 
1833, 4490; and in 1834, 5645. 


Public Debt.—An account has just been published of the additions made 
to the annual charge of the public debt subsequent to the Act of 27 George 
III. It states, that by Act 7 of George 1V., Exchequer bills to the amount 
of 8,000,0001. were authorized to be funded, at the rate of 107/. of four per 
cent. stock, which created a capital of 8,560,000/, and an annual charge 
of 344,968/7. That by Act 10 of George 1V., Exchequer bills to the amount 
of 3,000,0002. were authorized to be funded at the rate of 1012. 108. of four 
per cent. stock, which created a capital of 3,045,0002,, and an annual charge 
of 122,7137. 10s. That by Act 4 William IV., the sum of 3,671,000/, (being 
one-fourth of the debt due to the Bank of England) was authorized to be 
redeemed ; and by Acts 4and 5 of William 1V., the Bank agreed to accept 
for said debt a capital of 4,080,000/., of three per cent. reduced annuities, 
which created an annual charge of 123,644/. 


Army I’sttimates.—The strength of the army is to remain at the same 
reduced numbers which the Ministry of last year brought it down to— 
viz.: 5914 horses, 4497 officers, 6420 non-commissioned officers, 70,354 
rank and file, making a total of 81,271 men, independent of the four regi- 
ments of dragoons, and twenty regiments of foot, amounting to 19,720 
men serving in India, and at the expense of the land revenue of that coun- 
try. The total sum required is 5,784,807/. 18s. 6d., being 160,1202. 11s. 11d. 
less than last year. The effective force at home, in Great Britain, on the 
ist of February, 1835, was 20,648; in Ireland, 16,338 (4300 less than last 
year) ; Colonies and Foreign Garrisons, 28,582; in India, 14,622. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


From the official report of the Philadelphia alms-house, it appears that 
the number of inmates on the 3lst of December last was 3571,—viz., 
Foreigners 1895, Americans 1676. Excess of foreigners over Americans, 
219. Of the whole number of foreigners, 1303 were from Ireland, 179 
from England, 17 from Wales, 60 from Scotland, 19 from British America, 
128 from Germany, 13 from France, 111 unknown, &c. The number from 
July—V OL. XLIV, NO. CLXXY. 2v 
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the British dominions alone was 1587; being within 89 of the entire 
number of American paupers. 


The Crime of Poisoning.—The French chemists make the following 
proposition, in order to render less frequent the erme of poisoning, and 
to put on their guard those who may be marked out as the vietims of 
revenge, jealousy, or the hke. From 1824 to 1832, the number of indivi- 
duals accused of poisoning was 273, and it appeared that in many instances 
the intended victims had been saved by the bad taste communicated to 
the food by the poisonous substances. It is theretore recommended, that 
it should be rendered compulsory to colour or give a flavour to all poison- 
ous substances which would not be deteriorated by the admixture. For 
the latter purpose aloes have been suggested, and of this many English as 
well as French chemists have approved. It has also been recommended to 
scent all poisons with the same odour—musk for instance. 


Fall of the Falls of Nragara.—A recent letter trom New York announces 
the fall of the Table Rock at the Falls of Niagara. This immense mass 
of stone was on the Canada side of the river, projecting so as to afford the 
spectator a front view of the horse-shoe fall. It was considerably under- 
mined, and some fissures on the surface had, for some time past, indicated 
the disruption. A large mass was detached two or three years back. By 
the total fall of the Table Rock, the visitor is now deprived of the most fa- 
vourable position for viewing the magnificent appearance presented by 
that stupendous fall of waters. 

Parisian Statestics.—During the last year there were born in’ Paris 
29,130 children,—namely, 14,901 males, and 14,229 females. Of these, 
19,145 were legitimate ; 15,695 of them being born in private houses, and 
460 in the hospitals or alms-houses ; 99585 were illegitimate, 5437 of whom 
were born in private houses, and 4512 in the hospitals. Of the natural 
children, 1170 were acknowledged by their parents. ‘The deaths amounted 
to 24,177,—namely, 12,004 males, and 12,173 temales. Of these 15,340 
died in their own houses, and 8847 in the hospitals. The number of births 
exceeded that of the deaths by 4953. The marriages were 8088. In 1833 
there were 27,460 births; 25,096 deaths; and 7938 marriages. 

Petersburgh Statistics.—Last year the population of Petersburgh was 
442,378; males 288,766, females 162,612. In Moscow, among the mhabi- 
tants of the Greek religion, the deaths amounted to 9786, being 1125 more 
than the births, 


Leipstc Easter Far,—The German publishers’ catalogue contains 4193 
articles, of which 3767 are ready tor delivery. There are 487 publishers. 


Numismatics.—An important discovery connected with the history of 
the department of the Lozéra, south of Franee, formerly the country of 
the Gabuales during the Roman domination, has been made in the Arron- 
dissement of Mende. A farmer, while turning up a hillock, broke with 
his pickaxe a small earthen vase, containing 122 pieces of money in silver. 
Mr. Ignon, a neighbouring gentleman, who is forming a cabinet of curiosi- 
ties and antiquities connected with the history of that province, has pur- 
chased all of them except eight. They belong to a very remote period of 
antiquity. Several vaneties of the Roman as and denarius are amongst 
the number, together with consular and other medals belonging to forty- 
seven Roman families with various reverses; some medals of Pompey, 
Cwsar, Mare Antony, and Augustus. 


Preservation of Sudbjecis for Dissection. Several experiments have 
recently been tried in Paris, in reference to a method proposed by M. 
Gannel for preventing the putrefaction of bodies employed tor the purposes 
_of practical anatomy. The results appear to be very satisfactory ; and the 
process, we are informed, is to be made public whenever the Commis- 
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sioners appointed to investigate the subject think proper. Two illustra- 
tions of the efficiency of the new method are mentioned, The beginning 
of March, 1834, a body was submitted to the process by M. Serres, at La 
Pitié; at the end of two months the cavities of the chest and abdomen 
were as fresh as twenty-four hours after death; the muscles and viscera 
preserved their suppleness and consistence, and had no unpleasant smell. 
rhe experiment was repeated with similar results. Again, two subjects 
were experimented upon December: 20, 1834; they were examined 20th 
February, 1835, and found ina state of perfect preservation, and then put 
aside till the sth of March, when all the portions from which the skin had 
not been removed were found to be quite uninjured, while the muscles in 
direct contact with the fluid were slightly bleached and hardened, but not 
nearly to the extent which takes place from alcohol.— Medical Gazette. 


Pompeit,—Protessor Zahn announces a rich discovery made in the exca- 
vation of Pompeii towards the end of last month. In a house of the 
Strada di Mercurio, facing that of Meleager, a building of small import- 
ance, although decorated with subjects of Narcissus and Endymion painted 
on the wall, he found fourteen silver vessels and a quantity of coin, among 
which were 29 gold pieces of the first empire, also two silver vases five 
inches in diameter, ornamented with cupids and centaurs, with rustic and 
Bacchanalian emblems. 


Caution to Emigrants.--\t appears from an official return, furnished 
from the Emigrant Department at Quebec, that the number of emigrant 
vessels wrecked last year on the voyage from Great Britain to Canada was 
seventeen, and the number of lives lost during the same period seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one. Such a list of disasters is perfectly appalling, and 
ought to put emigrants on their guard. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that emigrant offices have now been established in most of the principal 
sea-ports of the kingdom, where correct information on all points of im- 
portance may be obtained by persons about to quit the country. 


Wild Beast Hunting.—A company at Boston have sent a large expedi- 
tion to South Africa, for the purpose of catching wild beasts to supply the 
menageries of the United States. Accounts from the Cape say thata 
large party had proceeded in search of a cameleopard, and had not been heard 
of for two months; the last account leit them 2,000 miles in the interior. 
A party of forty hunters had set out for the rhinoceros districts, and had 
endured much suffering in consequence of the extreme drought, and the 
impossibility of obtaining food for themselves and horses. A third party 
had been very successful, having already secured four leopards, two 
quaggas, and a gnu. The fourth party had been accompanied by the 
celebrated Dr. Smith into central Africa, and with him ascended the 
Compass Berg, the highest in that part of the country. The Doctor as- 
ceitained the height of the mountain to be 7400 feet above the level of 
the sea, andthe hunters caught two or three very rare animals and several 
beautiful birds. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Since our last report, a debate of some length, but not very important 
in its details, because there was not a single new fact, nor a single novel 
argument adduced, has taken place upon the currency as connected with 
the state of agriculture. The mover, Mr. Cayley, attempted to show— 
but, it should oo, in a very circuitous and inconsequential manner— 
that not only the value of land, agricultural contracts, and agricultural 
produce were depreciated, but that all the evils landlords, farmers, and 
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labourers are suffering, would be relieved by the adoption of a silver and 
gold standard. It was however demonstrated by Mr. Poulett Thompson, 
Sir Robert Peel, and others, that the simple and single effect would be 
depreciation—simply and singly to make the sovereign pass for 25s.; a 
process by which the debtor would be advantaged, and the creditor de- 
frauded to the amount of 20 per cent. Wehave seldom seen a proposition 
so Wretchedly supported as that of Mr, Cayley. It was negatived by a 
division of 216 to 126. 

All these efforts do but mislead— though now, it must be confessed, in a 
very slight degree—the general judgment of landowners and farmers. But 
they still serve to keep alive and together the very erroneous and false 
notion that the prosperity of the agricultural community depends upon 
protecting laws, The solution is much more easy and simple. The profits 
of agriculture in the degree they are dependent upon the price oi the com- 
modity, are regulated entirely, hike other things, by the relations of demand 
and supply ; in the degree that they depend on the charge of production, 
they are referable entirely to the component parts of prime cost, tithes, 
taxes, labour, seed, horse provender, and tradesmen’s bills, all of which 
have a similar relation to demand and supply, and to price—general price 
—is mainly regulated by the cost of subsistence ; and thus the whole 
comes back again, in truth, to the dearness or cheapness of agricultural 
produce. If we refer tothe two periods which have occasioned all this 
mighty ditference—tor it is a mighty one—we shall find that a contracted 
and insufficient space, and ill-conducted cultivation, together with the 
accidents of war, occasioned high price; and that an enlarged, and 
adequate, and well-cultivated space during the few last years, are the real 
phenomena which account for "a high and palmy state of agriculture, and 
for its depression. The landholder is but too prone to forget one most 
important fact—the fact of all others which has injured him, but which he 
is most reluctant to acknowledge. It is this:—the artificial stimulus 
afforded to the trade in corn raised the value of land to an artificial height, 
which nothing could support but war, and such war, too, as that waged by 
Buonaparte—a war against the commerce, as well as the territory and 
population of his enemies. They who placed their capital in land during 
that period of artificial exaltation, have not ceased to consider that price to 
be the natural price of land. They therefore complain they are ruined by 
the fall, and any the slightest circumstance conducing to increase the fall 
they charge with the entire evil. Now the truth is, that they who were 
engaged in agriculture during that time, did it upon the same conditions 
that all who make extravagant gains in any branch of business hold their 
tenure—namely, upon some contingency which, although it enhances the 
present profits, renders the trade lable to great fluctuations, and therefore 
the gain is compensated by the risk. This is the case with all very lucra- 
tive trades, that do not depend upon the exercise of a peculiar talent; and 
it is on account of their hazardous nature that capital does not flow rapidly 
towards them and bring down the profit. When Mr. Cayley alleged that 
“ one-half of the land now cultivated should be thrown out of cultivation, 
to render agriculture profitable,” he merely stated the fact, that the supply 
must be reduced if the price were to beenhanced. He avers, that “ three- 
fourths of the land cannot continue to pay rent, and be cultivated with 
profit, if the present state of things continue.” The answer is, that 
scarcely an acre of land has yet gone out of cultivation; rents are gener- 
ally paid with tolerable punctuality, and if a farm become vacant, there 
are twenty applicants for it. Mr. Cayley’s assumptions are in some sort 
true, but, for the most part, gross exaggerations. Farming is not the trade 
it was—it is not a good, or, perhaps, even a fair trade—but it still main- 
tains the frugal, skilful, and industrious; nor are we convinced that it 
yields a very much less interest for capital than the general mercantile 
mode of employing money. Sure we are, the currency has little now to do 
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with depreciation of price. All its effects in that respect have been over- 
lived: the trade now suffers from a supply so nearly approximating 
demand, that it is difficult to know whether the average sendastion do or 
do not exceed the average consumption of the country ; and from some of 
the component parts of prime cost, the most important indeed —rent, tithe, 
taxes, and poor's rate—being, in some degree, still regulated by the impo- 
sition which attends protecting laws promising advantages in respect of 
price which they cannot regulate. Leave farming to its natural elements, 
and capital employed in it would soon find just the same gain as in other 
trades, or make the level. At present the whole scheme is a delusion, 
founded on the notion of a falsely so called protection. If further proof 
were necessary, the declaration of the last Agricultural Committee, “ That 
agriculture would be more benefited by the forbearance, than by the aid of 
Parliament,” sets the question at rest. 

It is extraordinary to observe upon what partial grounds this question is 
always placed. The price of wheat is low—very low; and therefore the 
farmer and landlord are ruined, But what makes wheat low? A plentiful 
crop. And although we know increased quantity does not absolutely and 
completely compensate low price, still it compensates the fall in some, 
and even in a good degree. And is barley also low? No; it has been 
very high. Is wool depressed? No; the wool-trade was never so brisk 
and prosperous. Nor isthe rearing of stock, if judiciously conducted, with- 
out its due profit. Here, then, are three out of four component parts of a 
farmer's trade highly advantageous. Why are not these items to be con- 
sidered, and taken into account? Even the price of wheat will advance, if 
the present sharp drought continue, for the crop will not, in such case, be 
great on an average. Then will come in the protecting law. To advan- 
tage the farmer? No; to depress price again, by the influx of all the 
warehoused accumulation into the market. 

Everything that has relation to the indications of the market, has also 
relation to the indications of the weather, and will continue to stand upon 
the same footing, till the crop is housed and harvest over. Thus the period 
of the harvest has become a very interesting subject, and the accounts 
from all quarters concur in the belief that it will be somewhat later than 
usual, The succession of cold and dry weather, scarcely interrupted by a 
day’s interval till very recently, has, indeed, been singular. The crop, 
generally, is beginning to suffer in the light-land districts, and should 
another week or ten days pass without rain, the scorching dry of the Mid- 
summer will be absolutely fatal on the very light soils and high situations. 
Already there are spots—called cochaienliy scalds—where the vegetation 
is scarcely recoverable. It is however computed, that neither a delayed 
harvest nor a deficient crop—which there is, according to appearances, 
reason to dread in a degree—can raise the price, so large is the stock on 
hand. The only article of speculation is oats. Towards the middle of 
last month, long-drawn speculations were put forth to prove that it was all 
but impossible for the supply to equal the demand. So short-lived, how- 
ever, are such speculations, though apparently founded on large and sound 
premises, that, ere the four weeks expired, the vast and sudden unexpected 
influx made a revision of previously-expressed opinions indispensable. 
Oats, whatever they may be Coneaiien are now pretty abundant, and we 
have little doubt that the computations, both as to the quantity wanted for 
consumption in London, and as to the time when new corn may be ex- 
pected to come in, are greatly exaggerated and erroneous. The plenty 
which now reigns will not disappear, and there is a large supply in ware- 
house of foreign wheat and oats; it is not therefore likely that speculation 
can go to any extent. If there were no other cause, the investment of the 
large capital already thus locked up, would probably preclude adventure. 

The weather has been singularly propitious for haymaking, and the crop 
is exuberantly great. A little rain during the beginning of the present 
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month might have somewhat improved it, but there is quite enough to 
satisfy even the farmer. The clovers are more backward than usual, The 
number of partridges’ eggs cut out of the grass will reduce the quantity of 
game this year, though the breed is great. This source of destruction is 
something: more than double what it was last year. 

The circumstances affecting all sorts of grain which we have narrated, 
have brought prices nearly to a stand-still. There has, in truth, been little 
or no flnetuation in any article during the month: and it is curious to 
perceive how the consumption of one is transferred to another article. 
Thus the cheapness of wheat causes it to be substituted for “rr in Ireland, 
as food both tor man and beast. The importation of oats 1s, therefore, 
found to be greater in England. Jt is avowed that one great coach-master 
in London has saved 20/. per week by introducing wheat steeped, and 
inferior barley in the place of oats. 

From personal observation, if the weather continue favourable, we do 
not think the harvest is likely to be begun late; whether it be protracted, 
will of course depend on the Giver of rain and sunshine. The hops have 
improved up to the middle of the month. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Hop-fly.—At the last meeting of the Entomological Society, the 
President made a communication relative to a proceeding adopted by Mr. 
Eyton, in Shropshire, and which had proved very efficacious in pre venting 
the ravages of the hop-fly, an insect which has been well said to have 
more rule over the pockets and tempers of mankind than any other; the 
injuries produced from which are so extensive, that even in respect to the 
hop duty paid to government alone, in certain seasons the Treasury Is 
minus to the extent of several hundred thousand pounds; in 1825, the 
loss amounted to 426,000/7, The plan adopied by the above-named gentle- 
man consisted in charring the hop-poles; and it was considered by the 
members present that as the flies pass the winter upon the poles, this 
process, or that of immersing them into the now common solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate, was the most satisfactory of any hitherto proposed; es 
pecially as it was noticed that hops grown upon old poles were especially 
found to be attacked by the fly, whilst those upon new escaped.—Literary 
Gazette.—[We are happy to say that this system of immersing hop-poles 
is becoming very general amongst the most intelligent hop-growers. Mr. 
C. Heathorn, of this town, has had tanks built for the purpose, and we 
understand that the effect of the process is looked forward to with great 
confidence.— Ed. Maidstone Gazette. 


Allotment System.—A labourer near Romsey, who is the occupant of a 
quarter of an acre of ground, being casually asked whether it had been of 
any advantage to him, replied that he had paid his rent regularly every 
quarter, had supphed his whole family (not a small one) with vegetables. 
and had cleared during the year 55s., and this without infringing at all 
upon his ordinary hours of labour. 


A company ofagriculturists have taken the great forest at Brecknock 
(a few years ago sold by the Crown), consisting of 16,000 acres of land, 
which they intend to stock with Welsh ponies and sheep. 


The agriculturists of France say that there never was a finer prospect of 
a good harvest than at the present season, and that, if no unforeseen event 
occur, it will exceed in abundance that of 1833. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Proposed new Supply of Water to the Metropolis —Some years since 
much interest was excited by a plan then first put in operation of obtain- 
ing water by boring a considerable depth in the earth, or into the sand of 
the plastic clay formation of the great chalk bed of the London district, 
such water rising by hydrostatic principles several feet above the level of 
the earth. This water is very solt, limpid, and free from salts, and may 
be obtained to an almost unlimited extent upwards of 300 gallons per 
minute, having flowed continuously through an orifice the diameter of 
which was only five inches; and as the quantity obtained at any one 
place seems to be limited only to the size of the orifice through which it 
issues, it is easily calculated that one orifice of about six feet in diameter 
would produce thirty-eight millions of gallons daily, the estimated excess 
of the total supply of the whole of the water companies of the metropolis, 
The constancy of the supply, together with its absolute purity for all 
manufacturing purposes, has been abundantly proved by this mode having 
been introduced into most of the London breweries, several colour manu- 
factories, and other establishments, in which the purity of water is of es- 
sential consideration. 

The quality of the water supplied by the different metropolitan com- 
panies having been made the subject of parliamentary commission, and 
inquiry has elicited some very valuable information with regard to its 
impurity, and many of which the united testimony of the most competent 
medical and scientific authorities characterize as most disgusting and 
noxious. Since that period the above plan has been adopted by many 
manulacturing and public establishments; it has been introduced by 
Government into the Dock-yard at Portsmouth and the victualling esta- 
blishment at Gosport, and a contract has been finished for furnishing acon- 
duit at Greenwich, and a company has now been established for the purpose 
of obtaining a supply from the present mode, and competing with those 
which derive theirs {rom the adopted sources. It is calculated that one 
shaft of seven feet in diameter, sunk to a depth of 300 feet, will furnish 
the whole supply necessary for the metropolis ; but always to maintain a 
sufficiency against emergencies, it is intended to sink seven in different 
parts of the metropolis. 

Whatever may be the facilities for carrying the projects of the present 
company into execution, it must be obvious that their plans alone can 
afford the only means of obtaining a supply absolutely pure. The causes 
of insalubrity of the waters supplied by the established companies are not 
alone in the filth which obtains access to it, but in the spontaneous de- 
composition of animal and vegetable substances deposited from the at- 
mosphere or from accidental sources of supply. It 1s a mistaken notion 
that the quality of water may be thoroughly purified by filtration, because 
although this ts sufficient to remove the principal portion of the exuvie 
that are held in mechanical suspension, it cannot affect those which are 
held in solution ; and the accurate experiments of Dr. Lambe satisfactorily 
prove that the most noxious principle thus contained is a poisonous com- 
bination of the elements of organic matter. For all purposes the advan- 
tages of this plan are most apparent, and might, we conceive, be efficiently 
acted upon on different estates or neighbourhoods where the value of a 
good and cheap supply would be ensured, and we could not suggest a 
better opportunity to make trial of it than in the supply of the tenements 
under the viaduct of the London and Greenwich rail-road. 


Improvements in Surgical Instruments.—The relation between the use- 
ful sciences and arts, and their mutual dependence and progress, cannot 
be better shown than in the recent improvements in instruments for surgi- 
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cal manipulation. The advancement of surgical skill has developed many 
of the most surprising efforts of mechanical ingenuity, and whilst the 
sufferings of humanity are proportionably mitigated, the services of artists 
are called into requisition, producing superlative specimens of workman- 
ship and skill. That the principle of hydrostatics could be rendered 
available in relieving the stomach from its noxious contents, was considered 
a great advancement in the art: but it is now only necessary to refer, im 
support of the above, as a substitute for lithotomy, the beantiful and 
elaborate mechanical processes now adopted for curing a painful disor- 
der by the substitute of so much less troublesome an operation ; and 
although this operation is not vet found to prove available in every in- 
stance in which it is essayed, there can be no doubt but that subsequent 
improvements will render it more generally, if not universally so. If 
great credit is due to those whose sagacity, ‘combined with their intimate 
knowledge of anatomy and pathology, first gave the suggestion, no incon- 
siderable share belongs to those ingenious mechanicians whose skill have 
rendered their efforts fully available. 

To Messrs. Weiss the surgical profession have not been backward in 
according their obligation for their skill and talents ; and these artists are 
continually adding to their already well-earned reputation. The catalogue 
of their improvements in the art extends to upwards of 200 pages, illus- 
trated by twenty seven large and well-executed copper-plates. They have 
just completed the model of a bedstead for invalids, the invention of Dr. 
Leo Wolff, of New York, which has received the sanction of the highest 
medical authorities, and has we believe been introduced into St. Thomas's 
Hospital. The valuable invention of Dr. Arnott, in his hydrostatic bed, 
is subject to objections as well as defects ; the former in the unpleasant 
motion attendant upon the invalid, as well as through the difficulty of 
attaining the elevation Tequired to the head or any other part of the body 
without interfering with the principle, and the latter that it does not af- 
ford a full opportunity for giving relief from pressure to the different parts 
of the body, and caeiner the wounds of the patient (if suffering under 
spinal affections) to be dressed. All these cases are provided for in the 
present invention; different axes being adapted to the frame which sup- 
ports the bed so as to give the requisite elevation or depression to any 

yart of the body. A portable trame 1s likewise adapted tothe top, and the 

d revolving upon the axis at the long extremity, easily enables the patient 
to be reversed, so as to give ease by this alteration of posture, or afford 
readier facility for dressing his w ounds. 

Messrs. Weiss have also introduced a very striking improvement in teeth 
forceps, the invention of the late Mr. Shepherd ; the introduction of which 
must rescue dental surgery from that imputation which, notwithstandin 
late improvements, attaches to it, as the most incomplete branch of surgica 
practice. The great evil attendant on the use of the common tooth-key 
is the by no means uncommon forcible rupture of a small part of the bone 
of the jaw, which can, in fact, rarely be avoided. The blades of these 
forceps are made with a curve near the points sufficient to admit the 
crown of the tooth, the pressure and grasp being equable on all parts. 
These blades are sufficiently sharp that, when introduced over the tooth 
into the gum, they make the incision at the time when the purchase is 
obtained ; and thus, whilst the sight of the operator is not obstructed by the 
blood, as in ordinary cases where the tooth is previously lanced, the opera- 
tion is almost instantaneous, and attended with less pain than usual, the 
gum being lanced and the tooth removed nearly at the same instant. 
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BANKRUPTs, 


From MAY 26, To gyuNE 19, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


May 26.—T. Pater, Worcester, cattle 
dealer. T. Harvie, Jerusalem Coffee-house, 
shipowner. W. Parken, Steel-yard, Upper 
Thames-street, lead merchant. J. ‘I’. Swain. 
soN, Liverpool, merchant. M. Mason, Pres- 
ton, Yorkshire, farmer. G. Watanrt, Shef 
field, licensed coach proprietor. T. Scort, 
Liverpool, linen manufacturer. R.Gitterr, 
Duffield, Derbyshire, brickmaker. G. Brann. 
mong, Burslem, Staffordshire, builder. G.B. 
Hrionrikepand J. HieHrik in, Liverpool, and 
S. Hicurircp, Leghorn, merchants, H. 
Butveen, Liverpool, brewer. 


May 29.—W. Burrows, Leicester-street, 
Leicester-square, plumber. W. Day, Pro- 
vidence-buildings, New Kent-road, plumber. 
J. C. Stretton, Worcester, auctioneer. J. 
Busmicn, jun. Leamington Priors, brick- 
layer. J. P. Harvey, Bury St. Edmund's, 
maltster. J. M. Birp, Liverpool, chemist, 


June2.—F.STrockwkut, Uxbridge, chemist. 
C. W. Pratt, Plomer-green, Backingham- 
shire, sheep salesman. J. Bisutron, Langley 
Field, Shropshire, ironmaster. T. Evxteion, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, furniture dealer. H, 
KNox, jun., Park-etreet, Marylebone, mer- 
chant. R. R. ReimNAGaLe, Fitzroy-square, 
agent. W.C. Emerson, Leamington Priors, 
money scrivener. J.Smeruuasr and J, 
Wattwork, Rochdale, Lancashire, coal- 
merchants, 8S. Kinosronrp, Surrey, Kent, 
miller. R. Jukes, Gornall, Staffordshire, 
currier, J. Haus, jun., Kidderminster, 
victualler, J.C. H. Mnya«er, Brighthelmaton, 
watchmaker. J. Brapvnvury, Sheffield, cut- 
ler. J. Honycauacn, jun. and T. Hony- 
cnurenu, Bovey Tracey, Devonshire, shop- 
keepers. 


June 5.—W. Braitruwarte, Grafton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, stationer. J. Conn, St. 
Ann's-place, Commercial-road, stage-coach 
master. G. CLarne, Stonecutter-street, 
Farringdon-street, shoemaker. J. Noss, 
Westgate, Northumberland, shipowner. R. 
Tittey, King-street, Holborn, coachmaker. 
J. Beoniz, Cartwright-street, Rosemary-lane, 
victualler. C. H. MuKktriern, Norwich, 
music-setler, W. Lovert, Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, innkeeper. F. H,. Br appeer, 
Salisbury, tailor. G, Birenxinx, Kingston: 
upon-Hull, merchant. J. KAy, Liverpool, 
coal-merchant. J.Wanp, jun., Little Shef- 
field, Yorkshire, victualler. 


Jane 9.—T.S. Turner, Hackney, Middle- 
sex, builder. T. Busby, Green-street, next 
Sittingbourne, Kent, grocer. J. DorMAN, 
Frederick’s piace, Old Kent-road, china dealer, 
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E. Lacwy, Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
baker. R. Pearson, Blackburn, musline 
manufacturer. W. Noata, Kingstou-upon- 
Hull, merchant. W. Levert, sen. and W. 
LkvVkTT, jun., Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants, 
W. Surron, Birmingham, Brassfounder. G. 
Hatt, Trowse Newton, Norfolk, builder. FE. 
Perains, Northampton, gardener. T. HAN. 
KINSON, Macclesbeld, grocer. 


June 12.—J. Payne and F. Payne, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, coach-lace 
manufacturers, J. Branvon, Fenchureh- 
street, broker. T. Partineron, Oxford- 
street, confectioner. W. Hawkins, War- 
wick. builder. W. Buaton, Great Glenn, 
Leicestershire, currier. S. S. SLATER, 
Kingston upon-Hall, corn-merchant, H. 
Guoons, Birmingham, wholesale grocer, 


June 16.—M. Wiitrams, Neath, Glamor- 
ganshire, linen-draper. R. Lex, R. J, Baas- 
sey, F. Far, and G. Les, Lombard-street, 
bankers. P. Squire and W. Squires, South- 
molton, Devonshire, linen-drapers. H. 38. 
Surarnest and M. Jousirr, Birmingham, 
procers. S. Coorgenr, Bath, grocer. J. 
Syas, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, clothier. J. 
M. Coartuom, March, Isie of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire, sheep-salesman, ‘IT. Tayidr and J. 
TAYton, jun., Hedon, Holderness, Yorkshire, 
merchants. J. Scorr, Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
courrier,  S.Garinetn, Derby, hatter, W. 
Taytor, Liverpool, apothecary. W. BARNES, 
Andover, ironmonger, W. Donxty, North 
Shields, wine-merchant, J. WKATHERLEY, 
North Shields, brewer. G. Liter and J, 
PATTERSON, Liverpoo!, merchants. 


June 19.—H. Power, Newington Butts, 
Surrey, linen-draper. S. M. Stance, Fen. 
church-street, wine-merchant. ‘T. Wiison, 
Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, money-scrivener, 
W. Betceainokr, Milbank-street, butcher. 
T. Picxrorp, Whitechapel, rectifier. w. 
Garay, Lambeth New Market, and Lambeth 
Marsh, Surrey, cheesemonger, ‘IT. CAntTxr, 
Berwick-street, Soho, tailor. C. Laa, Halgh- 
ton, Flintshire, miller, T. Wits, Kingston. 
upon-Hull, grocer. H. Parker, Chichester, 
wine-merchant, P. Hewes, Bury St, Ed. 
munds, Suffolk, grocer. J. Brappock and 
Ss. Barnes, Oldham, machine-makers, Cc, 
Prigstixy, Fishergate, Yorkshire, glass- 
manufacturer. J. Bairren, Kingstonupon- 
Hull, hop and seed-merchant. J.M. Con- 
THORN, March, Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
sheep-salesman. J. M. Woop, Norwich, 
paloter, G. Tapscott, Ottery Saint Mary, 
Devonshire, currier, R, Goven, Gongres- 
bury, Somersetshire, land-surveyor,  W. Ix- 
MAN, Birmingham, wire-worker. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARK 


Taken in the aggregate the commer- 
cial and shipping interests of the coun- 
try are at present in a very satisfactory 
condition ; notwithstanding the pressure 
to which the latter was exposed in the 


transition from the exclusive system of 


our Navigation Laws to the competition 
raised by the reciprocity treaties, it has 
maintained its high station in the com- 
merce of the world, and not only yields 
a fair return to those who, by the change 
of circumstances, were enabled to buy 
ships at an enormous depreciation from 
their former value, but encourages and 
adequately repays the building of new 
vessels, which is now rapidy going in 
every port of the kingdom. In the 
manufacturing department, there is 
less briskness of late in the various 
branches of Cotton working; Woollens, 
with some few exceptions, continue ina 
tair state of demand; the manufacture 
of Silk has been lately, and still is, pro- 
secuted with a de i ee of activity 
unprecedented ; 
the course ot the Spring, been absolutely 
swept out af low quality goods for the 
\merican market. 

Considerable excitement has been 
occasioned in the Colonial Market by 
the announcement on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of his in- 
tention to bring in a Bill this Session 
for the equalization, at some distant 
period, of the duties on East and West 
India Coffee. An impression appears to 
have existed, upon the first statement of 
his intention, that Fast India Coffee 
already imported, and in bond, we 
if held until the period for equalizing 
the duties arrived, be entitled to the 
benefit of the alteration ; and under this 
impression Ceylon Coffee advanced Gs. 


almost 
the market having, in 


to &s. per ewt., and other descriptions of 


Kast India Coffee 5s. two 6s. per ewt. 
Later explanations, however, have been 
given by the Minister, which show that 
this Was an erroneous conjecture ; as it 
is the intention of Government to limit 
the advantage of the alteration to Coffee 
not merely shipped from a British port 
in the East Indies, but also actually the 
growth ofa British plantation, certificates 
of origin will be required to accompany 
the cargo in order to entitle it to the 
benefit of being deemed British Coffee ; 
and, as it is clear that no such certificates, 
nor any other sufficient guarantee, can be 
furnished with respect to Coffee already 
warehoused here, this will still be liable 
to the present rate of duty. A small 
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sale of Jamaica Coffee on the 23rd was 
important as being the first after the 
explanation of the intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
subject; it consisted of 34 casks of fine 
to fine fine ordinary, which sold for 93s. 
to 95s, Ga., being a depression of 4s. to 
edS. per cwt. 

In the Sugar Market, the very exten- 
sive purchases which have been made of 
West India Muscovades, and the preva- 
lence of easterly winds, which have 
limited the arrivals to a small number, 
have reduced the stock on hand to so 
narrow a compass as to occasion an ad- 
vanee in price of Gd. to 1s, per ewt. 

The present stock of West India 
Sugar is 15,200 hhds. and trs., being 
0300 less than at this period in the last 
vear; that of Mauritius is 96,600 bags, 
which is less than last vear by 7500. 

Mauritius and Foreign Sugars have 
shown an advance corresponding with 
that of West India; in East India 
Sugars, some large purchases had been 
made upon the speculation that a mea- 
sure for equalizing the duties would be 
introduced in this Session; this will not 
and the market for this 
description of Sugar has consequently 
again become flat. There is little doubt, 
however, that, in the next Session. a 
Bill will be brought in for the graduai 
approximation and final equalization of 
the duties on Sugar from all British 
possessions. 

The last average price is 1/. 10s, 104d. 
per ewt, 

Cocoa is extremely dull, as well 
British Plantation as in Brazil. 

Spirits are without any material al- 
teration ; Jamaica, 30 over proof, has 
brought 3s. per gallon ; Leewards, 3 to 
4 over, 2s. 1d. ; and 9 to 10 over, 2s. 34d. 

The Cotton Market has been heavy 
of late, and some reduction has taken 
place in price. Wool, and particularly 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land, has been in increased demand, 
and has risen in value 1d. to 2d. per lb, 
The Last India Silk sale has gone off 
very briskly, an advance of 5 to 74 per 
cent. being realized upon the prices ot 
February last; with the exception of 
some very inferior qualities which were 
refused at the last sale, and although 
put up now at ls. per lb. reduction, have 
been again refused. 

in Indigo there is nothing to require 
observation; the quantity at present 
declared is 7200 chests, and it is not 


be the case, 

















likely that it will be very materially in- 
creased. 

Inthe Money Market, Consols, which 
had suffered in some degree under the 
pressure occasioned by the difficulties in 
the Foreign Funds, rallied towards the 
middle of the month, and reached the 
quotation of 92) for the opening in 
July. Since that time the apprehension 
that the provision for the West India 
claimants may render a loan or some 
analogous proceeding necessary in a 
short time, has had an unfavourable 
effect upon them, and reduced them full 
‘percent. Exehequer Bills and India 
Bonds are considerably better than they 
were at the close of the last month. 

Distressing as was the condition of the 
Foreign Market towards the close o. 
May, the events of the last month have 
been pregnant with still more calamitous 
results. Notwithstanding all the mea- 
sures of leniency and forbearance adopted 
hy the Committee, the extraordinary 
exertions made by individuals on the 
Stock Exchange to make good their en- 
vagements, and the combined efforts of 
capitalists to arrest the course of destruc- 
tion, still each succeeding account day 
was ushered in by still further depre- 
ciations in Spanish and Portuguese 
securities ; until, at length, of the for- 
mer, the Cortes Bonds were brought 
down to 34, and Scrip to 19 discount ; 
and of the latter. the 3 per cent. Bonds 
were at 56, and the 5 per cents. at 83. 
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Latterly, however, the quotations have 
become more steady; the fluctuations 
in Spanish Bonds have been limited be- 
tween the quotations of 40 and 42, and 
of Portuguese 5 per cents. between 84 
and 87. 

The closing quotations of the principal] 
public securities on the 24th are sub. 
joined :— 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 216, 17—Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 904 §——Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 984 §—India Bonds, 7 9 
—Kxchequer Bills (small), 27 9—India 
for Account, 260 1—Consols for Account, 
OIL &. 
| eHARES. 

\nglo-Mexican, 64 74—Bolanos, 120 
125—Brazilian, Imperial, 34 6—Ditto 
DEL Rey, 6 7—Canada, 35 7—Colom- 
bian, 114 124—Real Del Monte, 22 ° 
— United Mexican, 44 54. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 994 }—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 82 3—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 46 8—Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 36 4--Danish, 3 per cent. 764 7 
—Dutch, 24 per cent. 553 }—Ditto, 5 
per cent. L100 7—Mexican, 6 per cent. 
36 7~—Peruvian, 6 per cent. 31 2— 
Portuguese, 5 per cent. 59 4— Ditto 
Regency, 5 per cent. 85 j—Russian 07, 
sterling, 5 per cent. 1084 9— Spanish, 
1821, 5 per cent. 414 3—Ditto, 1835, 
Scrip, 5 per cent. 164 16 dis. — Ditto, 
passive, 114 12—Ditto, deferred, 17418. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 





GREAT 


BRITAIN. 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


May 25.—The Earl of Roden asked whether Viscount Melbourne would 
lay before the House the despatch of the Lord Lieutenant relative to his 
Exeellency'’s entrance into Dublin ?—Lord Melbourne declined to do so.-- 
The Earl of Roden repeated the statement which he had made on a former 
night, condemning, in strong terms, the procession of which he complained. 

-A conversation of some length ensued, which terminated in a declaration 
by Lord Melbourne that he would be prepared to meet any distinct motion 
on the subject, but that on such an occasion as the present he would not 


enter into the discussion. 


May 26.—Lord Duncannon presented a petition from two Commissioners 
of Education in Ireland, complaining of a charge imputing to them unfair 
and partial conduct.—The Bishop of Exeter declared that various cireum- 
stances had interiered with the presentation of the petition, and, amongst 


others, the change of Ministry. 


May 27.—The Earl of Rosebery, in directing attention to the Report of 


the Lords of Session on Scotch entails, expressed a wish for the adoption 
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of provisions to prevent the creating of perpetuities in Scotland; to enlarge 
the power of heirs in succession to make exchanges; and to enable heirs 
to sell in order to liquidate pre-existing engagements.—Lord Brougham 
agreed that some such changes as those suggested by his Noble Friend 
ought to be made in the law. 


June 1.—The Marquess of Londonderry inquired whether, since the 
accession of the present Government to office, instructions had been issued 
to the British cruisers on the northern coast of Spain to place themselves 
at the disposal of her Majesty 7—whether the arms and stores sent from 
this country had been paid for, and by whom ?—and what number of 
Spanish vessels had been fitted up at the expense of the British Govern- 
ment ?—Lord Melbourne replied that no such instructions had been issued 
to our cruisers— that the Quadruple Treaty provided for the supply of arms 
and ammunition; but that, as for the last question, he must defer the an- 
swer till the next day, when he would make inquiry as to what had been 
done. 


June 2.— Lord Melbourne, in reply to the questions put by the Marquess 
of Londonderry on the preceding day, said he had made the requisite inqni- 
ries, and ascertained that in one of the dock-yards of his Majesty a vessel, 
formerly the Royal Wilham, and now the Isabella, had been fitted ont as 
a Spanish vessel of war, at an expense of 1,948/. With regard to arms and 
ammunition, their total value was 200,0007. The expense incurred was 
to be defrayed by the Spanish Government, which indeed had been liable 
to be called on for payment since the 10th of March, 1835. He understood 
that the Noble Duke, who under the late Government filled the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, informed Mr. Vilhers that it was 
not the intention of the Enghsh Government to press for immediate pay- 
ment.—The Marquess of Londonderry made some allusions to the state- 
ments of the Marquess Wellesley’s resignation, and said that a correspond- 
ence had taken place which fully substantiated the facts mentioned by an 
I}ustrious Duke. 


June 4.—Lord Brougham moved that certain returns from the Central 
Criminal Court be printed, in order to meet the allegations made against 
the Judges in relerence to the discharge of their duties under the New Act. 
Agreed to. 


June 10.—The second reading of the Great Western Railway Bill was 
carried, on a division, by a majority of 46 against 34. 


June 15.—Lord Melbourne in reply to the Marquess of Londonderry, 
said that the Order in Council was issued on the application of the Spanish 
Ambassador, and that the Convention which the Duke of Wellington had 
negociated between the belligerent parties in Spain had been carried into 
effect. 

June 19.—Lord Roden presented a petition from the Rev. Harcourt 
Lees, praying to be allowed to give evidence before the bar of their Lord- 
ships’ House relative to conspiracy which was on foot for the overthrow of 
the Established Church in Ireland, and the separation of that country 
from Great Britain. Although the petitioner was a little wild and hasty 
in his notions, he (Lord Roden) was aware that he had stated many things 
which had come to pass, and he agreed with the petitioner in believing 
that such a conspiracy did exist in Lreland, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

May 25.—The Marquess of Chandos proposed, and the Earl of Darling- 
ton seconded a motion, * That an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, expressing the deep regret this House feels at the continuation 
of the distressed state of the agricultural interest, to which the attention 
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of Parliament had been called in ltis Majesty's most gracious Speech 
from the Throne in this and the preceding Session, and humbly to repre- 
sent to his Majesty the anxious desire of this House that the attention of 
his Majesty's Government should be directed to the subject, with a view 
to the immediate removal of some parts of those burdens arising from the 
pressure of general and local taxation.” —Lord J. Russell moved, as an 
amendment, “ That this House direct its early attention to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee which sat last year on the subject of county 
rates, with a view of giving iminediate practical relief to the agriculture of 
the country from the burdens under which it labours through local taxa- 
tion. "—Attera lengthened debate the House divided, when there appeared, 
for the amendment, 211; for the resolution, 150: majority against the 
motion of the Marquess of Chandos, 61. 


May 26.—Mr. Miles’s motion for the introduction of a clause prohibit- 
ing travelling by the railway on Sunday, in the Grand Western Railway 
Bill, was rejected, on a division, by a majority of 212 against 34.—The 
report of the Canterbury Election Committee was brought up, and 8, Lush- 
ington, Esq., declared duly elected. 


May 27.—The Assizes (Ireland) Removal Bill gave rise to some discus- 
sion, Mr. Barron having moved, as an amendment to the second reading, 
that the Bill should be read a second time that day six months; after 
several speeches for and against the measure, Lord Morpeth suggested 
that the second reading should be allowed, on an understanding that the 
Bill should proceed no further until the representatives of Ireland had an 
opportunity of consulting on it.—Mr. Elphinstone brought in a Bill to 
limit the time of taking the poll at elections for Members to serve in Par- 
liament to one day, which was read a first time. 


June 1.—Mr. Thornley made inquiry as to the introduction of the mili- 
tary at Wolverhampton ? He was informed there was no disturbance to 
warrant the introduction of the military. He knew not by what authority 
they had fired; and he believed that they had no right to fire.—-Lord J. 
Russell replied that he had sent to the magistrates for their evidence, and 
had directed the Commander-in-Chief to institute inquiries into the pro- 
ceedings of the military. He was most anxious that there should be the 
fullest investigation. He should afford all possible facilities, but he begged 
to guard against ex-parte statements being received.—A long conversation 
ensued, in which several Members took a part, but nothing further 
transpired from the Government.—Mr. Cayley brought forward his motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the means of affording relief to the 
agriculture of the country, and especially to consider the subject of a silver 
or conjoined standard of silver and gold.—Atter a long debate the motion 
was lost upon a division by a majority of 90, the numbers being 126 to 
216. 


June 2.—The Neweastle and Carlisle Raiiroad Bill was read a third 
time, after an amendment of Sir A. Agnew had been negatived, that the 
Bill be read a third time that day six months.—The report of the Youghall 
Election Committee was brought up, and the sitting Member, John O'Con- 
nell, Esq., declared duly elected.—Mr. Grote proposed, and Sir W. Moles- 
worth seconded, a motion that the votes at elections for Members of Par- 
liament should henceforward be taken by way of secret ballot.—Mr. 
Gisborne moved the previous question, which he afterwards withdrew, in 
order that, in conformity with the suggestion of Sir R. Peel, the motion 
might be met by a direct negative.—After a protracted debate the House 
divided, when there appeared for Mr. Grote’s resolution, 144; against if, 
317; majority against the vote by ballot, 173. 


June 3.—Mr. Hume called the attention of the House to a breach of 
privilege, and stated the circumstances of a dispute between himself and 
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Mr. Chariton, at the close of Tuesday night's debate on the ballot. Mr. 
Hume stated that Mr. Charlton had called on him to hold his tongue, that 
Mr. Hume replied he was not speaking to him, and that Mr. Charlton 
rejoined that he would make him hold his tongue, that he was an imper- 
tinent fellow, and that no republicans were wanted there. ‘To this Mr. 
Hume replied that he (Mr. C.) was the impertinent fellow. A challenge 
was the consequence. Mr. Hume appealed to the House whether, if such 
proceedings were tolerated, the business of the Legislature could be carried 
on.—Mr. Chariton then gave his ‘statement of the occurrences, which 
differed from that of the Hon. Member for Middlesex, chiefly in the applhi- 
cation of the word “ impertinent,” which Mr. Hume admitted having 


applied to him, but which he declared upon his honour he had not applied 
to Mr. Hume. 


June 4.—The report of the London and Birmingham Railway was 
agreed to, and the Bill ordered to be read a third time —The Bribery and 
Corruption at Elections Bill was brought in and read a first time.—The 
House was counted out during a discussion on Mr. Bish’s motion for 
occasional Parliaments in Lreland. 


June 5.—The second reading of the Metropolis Water Company Bill was 
negatived by a majority of 125 to 60.--Mr. Barnaby brought up the Report 
of the Committee on the Cork election, declaring that Feargus O'Connor, 
Esq. was not duly elected, that R. Longfield, Esq. was duly elected, and 
that the petition and opposition were neither frivolous nor vexatious.— In 
answer to Sir R. Peel, the Attorney-General said it was his intention to 
bring forward, as early as possible, a measure for the improvement of the 
Administration of Justice in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Lord John Russell rose to bring torward a Bill, to provide for the Regu- 
lation of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales. In doing so, he 
stood greatly in need of the indulgence of the House ; he asked for that 
ladles nee, because this subject was one of the very highest importance— 
one of considerable intricaey—one which related to ancient practices and 
audi ges, and one wluch, by its proper exposition and arrangement, will 
ave a considerable effect upon the body whom he now addressed. The 
persons who were under the government of Municipal Corporations in this 
country, and who are taken in round numbers, resident in the boroughs 
which he proposed to come under the provisions of the Bill, were not less 
than two millions. It could not be saul that this question had been under- 
taken without ample and adequate investigation. A commission was 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into these Corporations; and after 
much careful, laborious, and minute investigation, they presented a report 
to his Majesty, in which they stated they had inquired into more than 200 
corporations, and in which a thorough reform must be effected, before they 

could become what the Commissioners submitted they oucht to be—useful 
and efiicient instruments of local government. This report was agreed to 
by far the greater number of the Commissioners appointed; and was the 
conclusion of a body of men eminently qualified for the task they had 
undertaken ; and the abuses which they declare to exist can be easily 
made out by the reports contained in the various volumes which they have 

yresented to his Majesty, and which have been laid before this House. 
But as it was his purpose to propose a practical measure of the very 
highest importance, he should touch upon two or three of those heads, 
which show that the present bodies were unfit for the purposes for which 
they were appropriated. It appeared to him that of those corporations 
there was a great number which govern important towns, and there were 
others which govern very small boroughs, which ought not to have any 
corporation at all. He would speak, in the first place, of those boroughs 
which are considerable towns, where there are municipal councils required, 
but where those municipal councils do not properly represent the property, 
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intelligence, and population of the town. The Noble Lord then pointed 
out as coming under this description, Bedford, Oxford, Norwich, Lincoln, 
Ipswich, and Cambridge. What he wished to see was, persons belonging 
to the lower ranks of the people assisting in municipal elections, and 
called upon to do so on the ground of the confidence and esteem of their 
fellow-citizens, and not by means of bribery and corruption, Let us reflect 
upon the consequences of the vicious mode of election that has prevailed— 
whether that mode of election has been carried on by self-election, or by 
separated bodies—whether by a semblance of popular election, or by bur- 
vesses separated altogether from the householders of the place—and we 
shall see that great and enormous abuses have prevailed, all of which are 
minutely detailed in the various reports of the Commissioners. The Noble 
Lord then read the returns received from Northampton, Leicester, and 
other places in which there were instances of the most notorious corrup- 
tion. In the disiribution of the Charity funds belonging to these places, 
they would find that two-thirds, or at least a great proportion of them, 
were devoted to the support of the Blue party, or whatever party enjoyed 
the predominant influence in tlie place; and that in the history given 
in the report of these corporations, which was most minutely traced, 
charitable establishments, intended for the benefit of the town, were 
devoted to defraying the expenses of entertainments provided for the 
mayor, corporation, and other municipal officers, which frequently cost 5002, 
or 6007, a-year. A great portion of their funds was also given to the 
freemen of these boroughs to suppiy them with inducements to stand by 
the side of their party, and not to desert them when any political occasion 
might arise for their suffrages. The measure then which he had to pro- 
pose, Was—not for the purpose of carrying on those sinister purposes, but 
for the object of the real government of those towns—that the peop of 
those towns may exercise a proper control over their own oflicers, and over 
the funds collected of them, so that they may be fairly applied to the 
lawful purposes of the towns, and nof used to serve Parliamentary influ- 
ence. Sir, (said the Noble Lord) we propose that there should be 183 
boroughs ineluded in the Bill which I shall ask leave to bring in—those 
183 boroughs contain a population of about two millions of inhabitants— 
at present, I take them at that amount, though at a future stage I shall be 
able to show that they much exceed it. The Bill | have alluded to begins, 
not by destroying, but by establishing a reform of those corporations. We 
do not propose that the Charters shall be taken away from any of the cor- 
porations—we propose in the first enacting clause of the Bill that all 
clauses in those Charters which are inconsistent with this Bill shall cease 
and determine. There have been ninety-nine places visited which we do 
not intend to include in the Bill; and there are some other small places 
possessing corporations which have not been visited. These we do not 
think it necessary to include inthis Bill. With regard to the 183 boroughs 
which are to be regulated by this Bill, we propose that there should be 
one uniform system of government—one uniform franchise for the purposes 
of election—one single mode of government, and a like description of 
officers in all those boroughs, with the exception of some of the larger 
places, which it is thought necessary should have other officers than the 
smaller places. 

[The Noble Lord then introduced the provisions of his Bill, and sat down 
amidst loud cheers. | 

Sir Robert Peel gave his support to the measure. He agreed with its 
Noble Proposer that the time had arrived when it was necessary for the 
well-being of society to establish a good system of municipal government. 
He argued, however, that though a change might be required, it did not 
follow that the previous government of a city or borough was illegal. He 
complained that the returns quoted by the Noble Lord were not only par- 
tially selected, but taken from reports not then before the House.—Mr. 
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Strutt also supported the Bill—In answer to Mr. Hume, who also gave it 
his support, Lord John Russell said there would be a special measure for 
London.—Mr. Brotherton and Mr. O’Connell supported the Bill; the 
latter said he was sorry it was not extended to Ireland ; an objection which 
was however met afterwards by Mr. Spring Rice, who stated that a similar 
Bill would soon be prepared for that country.—The Bill was then read a 
first time. 


June 10.—The Hon. Mr. Byng presented his Majesty's answer to the 
Address moved by Mr. Fowell Buxton, on the 19th of May, in which his 
Majesty expressed his desire to promote the object of that Address, by 
adopting all possible and practicable means to put an end to the slave 
trade in other countries.—Mr. M. P. Stewart presented the Report of the 
Ipswich Election Committee, which declared that Messrs. Kelly and Dun- 
das had been unduly returned by means of bribery. A sud sae fol- 
lowed, in which several parties mentioned were charged with bribery, and 
others with disobedience to the Speaker's warrant, and two Magistrates, 
with a breach of privilege of the House of Commons. A long debate 
ensued, which was eventually adjourned.—Dr. Bowring withdrew his 
motion for the production of the correspondence between his Majesty’s 
Consul at Tripoli and the British Government. 


June 11.—The Ipswich election affair was again discussed, and several 
persons ordered into custody, to be brought to the bar.—Sir C. Whalley 
moved a resolution declaratory of the expediency of repealing the window 
tax.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed it.—On a division, it was 
rejected, by a majority of 204, against 16, 


June 12.—The Belfast and Cove-Till Railway Bill was read a second 
time, on a division, by a majority of 83 against 7..-Mr. Harvey, in reply to 
HI. L.. Bulwer, said that he intended to postpone his motion on the Pension 
List, till Thursday the lith of July. 


June 15.—Mr. Lowther presented a petition from the letter-press printers 
of the city of York, praying that the whole of the duty on newspapers 
should not be reduced, as the petitioners were convinced that such a mea- 
sure would not tend to the diffusion of useful knowledge ; that it would 
destroy the present high character of the newspaper press, and flood the 
country with worthless and mischievous publications.—Mr. Roebuck said 
this petition contained extraordinary and self-contradictory statements. 
The petitioners talked of the high character of the newspaper press of this 
country. Now, there never was a press so degraded, so thoroughly im- 
moral, as the newspaper press of this country; a despotism of the basest 
and most cowardly description was exercised by the persons connected 
with newspapers, who were ready on every occasion to ruin the public 
reputation of individuals in articles to which they did not dare to put their 
names; anything so perfectly cowardly in feeling, and so despotic in 
execution, could not be instanced as the conduct of the newspaper press 
of this country : and they were told, forsooth, of the high character of that 
press! Ifthe stamp duties were taken off, it would not then have the 
power with impunity to ruin the reputation of individuals, for its attacks 
would be answered, and its slanders exposed —that alone would be a great 
benefit. He would assert with confidence, that, from the highest to the 
lowest of the newspaper press, the most paltry corruption, the basest 
cowardice, and the blackest immorality, were the governing principles of 
the newspaper press of this country !—Mr. Lowther said, he thought 
the petitioners had stated very reasonable grounds for their apprehensions. 
With regard to the press generally, he certainly did not concur in the 
opinion just expressed by the Hon. Member. Though he might have 
occasionally suffered, like other indiv iduals, from the strictures of the press, 
he should be very sorry to speak of it in the terms that Hon. Member did 
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(hear).—Mr. Hume said, that though his Hon. Friend might have cha- 
racterized some portion of the press—-(the Hon. Member was here inter- 
rupted by general cries of “ All, all,”)—he certainly must dissent from 
the general condemnation pronounced by his Hon. Friend on the press, as 
he knew there were individuals connected with the public press of the 
highest honour and the most unblemished characters (hear). But though 
he did not join in the sweeping condemnation of his Hon. Friend, he 
thought there were many individuals connected with newspapers worthy 
of it. There were many individuals conducting newspapers distinguished 
by their efforts for the protection of liberty and freedom; but there were 
also many who had degraded the press to the worst possible purposes, and 
had converted it into an instrument of the grossest injustice. 


June 17.—Lord John Russell proposed a resolution, which was adopted, 
on the subject of the names of voters who should be reported by Election 
Committees as not entitled to vote, being struck off the hist by the Speaker. 
—The Attorney-General, in reply to Mr. Tooke, said that the Charter to 
the London University was under consideration, but as the matter was im- 
portant he would decline entering into further particulars at the present 
moment.—Mr. Verner asked, as the processions on Lord Mulgrave’s land- 
ing were declared not illegal, whether that construction of the law would 
be extended to individuals about to be brought to trial at Tyrone ?-—Lord 
Morpeth replied that the Government did not intend to interfere respect- 
ing the trial of persons charged with offences. 

June 18.—Sir G. Grey, on a petition from Lower Canada, said that as a 
commission was about to proceed there, he should, he thought, best dis- 
charge his duty by abstaining from premature discussions and disclosures. 
—Mr. Labouchere observed, that he should exert himself to promote the 
adjustment of all differences between the Canadas and this country.—Sir 
G. Grey, in reply to Sir Robert Peel, said, that the Commission had been 
completed by the addition of Sir C, Grey and Capt. Gibson. 


June 19.—Captain Pechell presented a petition from Captain S. Pechell, 
R. N., and now engaged in farming, complaining of the clergyman of his 
parish having charged tithe on turnips intended for pasturage, of an erro- 
neous judgment in the Exchequer on the subject, and of having been ex- 
posed to expenses amounting to 318/. lls. 11d. on account of a disputed 
charge of 31. 6s. for tithe of turnips. The petitioner prayed for an amend- 
ment of the law of tithes.—Mr. T. Duncombe (on the question that the 
House resolve into Committee of Supply) moved as an amendment, for a 
copy of the instructions given to Lord Eliot and Colonel Gurwood upon 
their late mission to Spain, together with — of other papers connected 
with the subject. He contended, at some length, that the object was to 
favour Don Carlos—Lord Mahon vindicated the late administration, 
stating that what had been done, so far from having in view to favour Don 
Carlos, was with the knowledge and approbation of the Queen of Spain's 
Ministers.—The House then went into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
when, after a long debate, the East India Sugar Duties were granted to his 
Majesty for the present year. It was announced that the Government had 
it in contemplation to introduce a measure having for its object the equal- 
ization of duties. 





THE COLONIES, 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Intelligence has been received from Van Diemen's Land to the 16th of 
January. The crops were expected to yield abundantly, and the harvest had 
commenced. The price of wheat had receded, the average —_— about 6s. 
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per bushel, and contracts forfuture delivery had been done so lowas 4s. 6d. per 
bushel. For Sydney wheat, however, Government were paying at the rate 
of 9s. per bushel, and much comment was made upon the manner in 
which the Commissariat was supplied. The price of wheat in the colony 
had been enhanced by the Government contracts, the highest price at 
which they had been done having been 15s. per bushel. A very general 
opinion had prevailed throughout the colony that the late period at which 
the contracts had been issued indicated that the Government had an ample 
store for the use of the Commissariat, and the anticipated favourable pro- 
duce of the harvest had therefore given general satisfaction in the colony. 
In Van Diemen’s Land a great scarcity of water was experienced, and at 
Hobart Town the only supply was from the public sewer. A meeting had 
been held in order to procure in future a sufficiency of this useful article. The 
exportation of wool and other produce of the colony was proceeding actively, 
and it is said that the value of the new clip of wool in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land would amount to about 800,000/. A body of na- 
tives who had eluded their pursuers for some months had given themselves 
up to Mr. Robinson's party in the Bush. The system of colonizing the 
natives was proceeding favourably, and very few, if any, of the natives, it 
was believed, were ranging at large in the colony. t Hobart Town the 
new Custom House and Bonding Store were expected to be finished build- 
ing by the end of the present year, and a new police-office was in progress 
of erection. Flour has fallen in New South Wales 10s, per 100lbs. for the 
best and &s. for seconds. A petition had been signed by 1,300 inhabitants, 
praying the Government to grant a Legislative Assembly to the colony. 


CANADA. 


The accounts received from Canada state that the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence had been resumed, and an active trade had been commenced in 
the British manufactures. The two first British ships that reached the 
wharfs at Montreal, were the Toronto, from London, and the Robertson, 
from Greenock. Crowds of persons lined the wharfs, and hailed the re- 
sumption of the intercourse with England with cheers. The labour of the 
agriculturist had commenced, a great quantity of wheat and oats having 
been sown. It appears, from the official report of the emigration committee 
of Quebec, that, in the last year, the total number of settlers that reached 
Canada was 30,970. In the Lower Province the traders of the French 
party were holding meetings to prepare for the investigation into the dis- 
putes which have existed there, and which have occasioned the appoint- 
ment of the new Governor to proceed thither. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 

The “ Sydney Herald” of the 19th February states that there had been 
an enormous increase in the exports of colonial produce for 1834, as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The principal items of increase are in the 
articles of wool to England, and provisions to Van Diemen’s Land. The 
harvest had been got in well, and a large supply of wheat was expected in 
the market. 


Emigration.—Lord Glenelg has informed the Emigration Committee. 
that with a view to encourage the emigration of respectable mechanics and 
agricultural labourers, with their families, to the Australian Colonies, where 
that class of persons is still much required, his Majesty's Government have 
come to a resolution to convert the loan of 20/. into an unconditional bounty 
to the same amount. This arrangement will have immediate effect: and 
the Committee may consider themselves at liberty to act upon it in all their 
future operations, It is also added, that authority will be given to. the 
Governor of New South Wales, and the Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, to remit any claims for repayment of loans to emigrants which may 
remain unliquidated. 
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FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE. 

The debate upon the American Indemnity Bill closed in the French 
Chambers of Peers on Friday, when it was adopted, without any alteration, 
by a majority of 125 to 22. The money is to be paid as soon as President 
Jackson has made an acceptable apology. 


SPAIN, 

The suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Act for two years, has been 
notified in the London Gazette, for enabling all persons to engage in the 
military and naval service of the Queen of Spain. It is ordered, that from 
and after the tenth day of this month, “ it shall be lawful for every person 
whomsoever to enter into the military or naval service of her said Majesty 
asa commissioned or non-commissioned officer, or as a private soldier, 
sailor, or marine, and to serve her said Majesty in any military, warlike, or 
other operations, either by land or sea, and for that purpose to go to any 
place or places beyond the seas, and to accept any commission, warrant, or 
other appointment from or under her said Majesty, and to accept any 
money, pay, or reward for the same.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
WILLIAM SMITH, ESQ. 


The late Mr. William Smith, long well known as one of the Members 
for the city of Norwich, was born in the year 1756, the only son of Samuel 
Smith, of Clapham Common. At the age of twenty-three he was pointed 
out, not less by his father’s character than by his own, as a proper person 
to represent London, but he did not enter Parliament till 1784 (for Sud- 
bury), from which moment he avowed himself a Reformer in the most 
extended sense of the word, and continued such to the last hour of his 
life. Abolition of the Slave-trade and of Slavery—Catholic Emancipa- 
tion— Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and of all other disabilities 
affecting Dissenters—the Maintenance of Peace—Public Economy—and 
Parliamentary Reform—were always the objects of his most anxious atten- 
tion, and his most zealous efforts. In the early part of the year succeeding 
that in which he entered Parliament he advocated Mr, Pitt’s motion for a 
reform in the representation of the people, and he persevered through 
forty-five years of struggles in the support of the same cause, whenever 
brought forward, up to the final triumph in 1830, under the auspices of 
Lord Grey and Lord John Russell. The repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, moved by Mr. Beaufoy in the year 1787, was supported by Mr. 
Smith; and at the decease of Mr. B., Mr. Smith became the leading advo- 
cate of the Dissenters, and from time to time, under the sanction of that 
body, whose confidence he enjoyed for upwards of forty years, as Chairman 
to the Deputies of the three denominations, he brought forward several 
motions at different times in Parliament for the repeal of the obnoxious 
Acts, as well as for the removal of many vexatious and degrading disabili- 
ties under which the Dissenters laboured. The great measure of repeal 
was ultimately carried in the year 1828, in a full House, without a divi- 
sion, upon the motion of Lord John Russell; and on the 8th of May the 
same year we find this veteran friend of freedom presiding under the Duke 
of Sussex as deputy chairman of a dinner given at Freemasons’ Hall, in 
commemoration of the glorious result of this long-protracted and arduous 
struggle. As might be anticipated, from the liberality of his opinions, 
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Mr. Smith was always a warm advocate of Catholic Emancipation; and 
whilst Fox, Pitt, Grattan, Canning, and Sheridan, brought all their elo- 
quence to the support of their common object, Mr. Smith was no less ear- 
nest to add the influence of the liberal party which he represented to work 
out the great principle of equal rights and equal laws to all classes of his 
fellow-subjects. But, perhaps, the subject of all others nearest to his heart 
was the abolition of the Slave-trade. Mr. Granville Sharp, Mr. Clarkson, 
and some other philanthropists had succeeded in opening the eyes of the 
public to a scene of horrors committed in the course of that trade, both 
upon the Coast of Africa and upon the passage to the West Indies, which 
excited universal indignation and sympathy. Sir Wm. Dolben first called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the barbarities committed on 
board the slave ships. Mr. Smith warmly supported him, and in the fol- 
lowing year he divided with all the leading statesmen of the day, in a 
minority of 86, in support of a measure for the total abolition of the trade 
itself, “But this deep national stain was not to be so easily disposed of. 
The friends of humanity, however, roused themselves everywhere—peti- 
tions to Parliament rolled in from all quarters—committees were established 
in provincial towns—Mr. Wilberforce, supported by his friend Mr. Smith, 
made motion after motion in Parhament, till the national representatives, 
as it were, ashamed of the unnatural contest, gave way, and by the aid of 
a Fox Administration in the year 1806, and upon the motion of Lord 
Howick, Mr. Wilberforce’s original motion, brought forward sixteen years 
before, was carried by a triumphant majority of 216 to 16 ; so great in this 
short interval was the progress of public opinion ! 

Mr. Smith, upon all occasions, manifested himself the determined foe to 
every species of extravagance, job, or corruption in Government : in voting 
for the impeachment of Lord Melville he strenuously asserted the control 
of Parliament over the public servants ; and when Colonel Wardle brought 
forward his celebrated charges against the Duke of York, he strongly 
urged, on publie grounds, the dismissal of his Royal Highness from the 
office of Commander-in-Chief, although he acquitted him of all guilty 
knowledge of the malpractices of Mrs, Clarke. 

He was the constant advocate of peace; he uniformly opposed the 
French revolutionary war, and all interference with the internal affairs or 
Governments of foreign nations ; he omitted no opportunity of calling the 
attention of Parliament to these subjects: and it may now be useful to 
recal to mind a principle asserted in resolutions moved by Mr. Fox and 
supported by Mr. Smith in 1793—a principle contemned at the time, but 
now universally received by all parties as an axiom. In relation to the 
French war, Mr. Fox moved, first—** That it was not for the honour or 
interest of Great Britain to make war upon France, on account of the 
internal circumstances of that country, for the purpose either of suppress- 
ing or punishing any opinions or principles which may prevail there, or of 
establishing among the French people any particular form of government. 
Second—That it does not appear that the tranquillity of Europe, and the 
nights of independent nations, which have been stated as the grounds of 
the war against France, have been attended to in the case of Poland, 
where the most open contempt of the law of nations has been manifested, 
without having produced any remonstrance from his Majesty's Ministers.” 

What stronger testimony can be adduced to the consistency of Mr. 
Smith's conduct, as well as to his sagacity, than that, forty years 
after he had supported the above resolutions, he should be found aiding 


the cause of Poland by lending the influence of his character to an asso- 
ciation formed in behalf of the oppressed inhabitants of that country, and 
that the evil effects of the partition protested against in the last resolu- 
tion should now be so generally felt and lamented ? 
Such are some of the principal events in the political world in which 
Mr. Smith took his share, and of which we have unavoidably given a very 
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hasty and imperfect outline. How deep must have been the gratification 
of Mr. Smith, in his declining years, to find all the labours of his early 
life thus crowned with suecess, and the soundness of his earliest views 
thus practically acknowledged! How vigorously and perseveringly he 
fought, through good and evil report! Few public men, at the commence- 
ment of their career, have encountered more of the world’s obloquy ; no 
man has lived to vindicate a higher character or a purer fame. 

Mr. Smith was a man of cultivated taste, and a warm friend of the arts, 
He was always ready to promote every local and national improvement. 
As Boputy-cheisinen of the British Fisheries, and as a Commissioner of 
Highland Roads and Bridges, he had ample opportunity, which he did not 
fail to improve, of testifying the deep concern he took in the welfare and 
interests of Scotland. In estimating Mr. Smith’s character, public and 
private, we shall not do him justice if we omit to call to mind the cireum- 
stances of the times in which he began his career; and above all, the then 
state of public opinion. The party which Mr. Smith opposed was the 
popular party. The French revolutionary war was especially a war of the 
people-—they cheered and hallooed on Mr. Pitt in its commencement and 
its progress. Catholics and Dissenters of all denominations were alike 
obnoxious to the people. The nation was essentially Tory and High 
Church. The aristocracy and the mob went hand in hand. The middle 
classes found their account in war, and supported the other two, A_ Bir- 
mingham mob set fire to the house of Dr. Priestley, an Unitarian minister, 
and compelled him to flee for his life. Mr. Fox and his party (to which 
Mr. Smith belonged) strongly opposed the French war, and not only de- 
nounced the popular outrages committed upon the Catholics and Dis- 
senters, but accused the Government that apparently connived at them. 
A Tory, in the year 1830, previously to the passing of the Reform Bill, was 
not half so odious to the public as a Whig or Jacobin (for they were syno- 
nymous) at the commencement of the French war. Tories alone were 
deemed the supporters of order, of constitutional government, and of the 
Monarchy. They were the exclusive friends of morality and religion, and 
of our late respected Monarch King George the Third. A Whig, on the 
other hand, was stigmatized as the promoter of anarchy and sedition—was 
often branded in society as a traitor—and was always on the verge of being 
seized and treated as such by the Government. Mr. Smith came in for his 
full share of this odium and this danger. A Society denominated “ The 
Friends of the People” was established about this time for the purpose of 
obtaining Parliamentary Reform, to which Lord Grey, the present Lord 
Durham's father (Mr. Lambton), Mr. Wm. Smith, and about twenty Mem- 
bers of Parliament belonged ; some of the society were apprehended upon 
a charge of high treason, Horne Tooke and Mr. Thelwall amongst others; 
the law was strained to the utmost to obtain conviction; their lives hung 
upon a thread ; and it is mainly attributable to the powerful exertions of 
Thomas Erskine, and to the firmness of a jury, that they were saved from 
the gallows. Had they been found guilty, a species of proscription against 
those denominated the Friends of the People would have followed. Days 
of political persecution had already commenced, which the result of these 
trials could alone have arrested ; and they did arrest them. These were 
times of no small personal danger to = man of any note, who dared to 
profess liberal opinions; but Mr. Smith never hesitated nor faltered ; he 
confessed his creed, he steadily and fearlessly pursued his course, and was 
prepared for all consequences. It is only by referring to this leading point 
in his character, to this unflinching exhibition of moral courage in 
times of real danger, that he can be fully or fairly appreciated. Let us look 
back for an instant, first, tothe Tory war-cry. What did the war gain? 
Hundreds of thousands perished in it; millions of debt were accumulated 
by it. Agzin, look to the Dissenters and Catholics, vilified and persecuted 
at that time of day—where are they now? Little or no distinction is now 
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left between them and their brethren of the Established Church. Parlia- 
mentary Reform has been carried by a nation’s acclamation, and Reformers 
are the only patriots. 

Mr. Smith was engaged in six contested elections, He sat in Parliament 
forty-six years, eighteen for the boroughs of Sudbury and Camelford, and 
the last twenty-eight for Norwich. As a speaker, though not oratcrieal or 
commanding, he was clear, ready, fluent, and pointed. Though firm to 
his principles, he never permitted party feeling to degenerate into personal 
hostility. He commenced his political career under the auspices of Mr, 
Pitt, as a Reformer: but when that gentleman abandoned his reforming 
principles, Mr. Fox became his guide, or his example, for the last forty: 
three years of his political life. For Mr, Fox's public character and pri- 
vate virtues he had an unbounded admiration and love, which continued 
undiminished to the last. In all Mr. Fox's difficulties and trials, in his 

ainful and affecting separation from Mr. Burke, and in his difference with 
Sheridan, Mr. Smith never abandoned his friend. He never for one instant 
forgot the lessons he had learned from this great patriot and good man. 
Mr. S.’s career is now closed, but the impress of his toils and his virtues 
will remain in the memory of his survivors and his friends ; his country 
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has already put its seal upon his faithful labours in the holy cause of the 
liberty onl the happiness of mankind.—From the Morning Chronicle. 





MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.\—Henry Coe Coape, Esq, eldest 
son of H. Coape, Esq., of York-place, and Mal- 
don, Essex, to Sidney Jane, third daughter of 
Major-General the Hon. Sir Henry King, 
K.C.B, 

Richard Pierce Butler, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir T. Butler, bart., of Bullin Temple, in the 
county of Carlow, to Matilda, second and 
youngest daughter of Thomas Cookson, Exsq., 
of Hermitage,in the county of Durham. 

Captain Thomas William Nesham, 66th re- 
giment, son of Captain Nesham, R.N., to Ca- 
roline Harriet, youngest daughter of T. H. 
Bulteel, Esq. of Bellevue, Devon. 

At Edinburgh, Sir James Stuart, bart., of 
Allanbank, to Katherine, second daughter of 
Alexander Monro, Esq., M.D, of Craigiock- 
hart, Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

At Lullingstone, the Rey. Nicholas Fiott, 
Vicar of Fdgware, Middlesex, to Harriet Jen- 
ner, second daughter of Sir Percival Hart 
Dyke, bart., of Lullingstone Castle, Kent. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Mons. Marie 
Louis Robert Ali, de Boulogne, to Elizabeth 
Bridget, eldest daughter of the late Thomas 
Forman, Esq., of Coombe Park, Greenwich, 
and of Pyodaryn, Merthyr Tydviil, Glamorgan, 


Died.] —At Ripley, in his 35th year, Lieut.- 
Colonel C. H. Somerset, second son of the late 
Right Hon, Lord Charles Henry Somerset, 
nephew of the late Duke of Beaufort, and 
Lieut. Colonel of the Ist Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons. 

At Vine- house, Milbora port, Somerset, Sir 
William Coles Medlycott, bart., aged 6s, 

$.O Halloran, Esq., for many years in the 
Commissariat at Jamaica and other West India 
islands. 


John Armstrong, Esq., late Major of his 
Majesty's 5th Regiment of Dragoon Guards. 

At the Rectory House, at Bangor, in the 
county of Flint, (of which parish he had been 
rector thirty-seven years,) the Rev. Maurice 
Wynne, LL.D., of Liwyn, in the county of 
Denbigh, aged 75, the last male descendant of 
the house of Gwydir. 

At Cowes, the Right Hon, Mary, the Baro- 
ness Kirkcudbright, wife of Robert Davies, 
Esq., M.P. 

At his brother-in-law’s residence, Brunts- 
field-house, Scotland, Major-Gen, Sir John 
Dalrymple, Bart. 

At his residence in the Piace Vendome, Paris, 
the Eariof Devon. He was in his 67th year, 
having been born in July, 1768, and succeeded 
to the Viscountcy of Courtenay shortly before 
he was of age. 

The Rev. George Gray Stuart, son of the 
Hon. Archibald Stuart, of Balmerino, Vicar 
of Milborn St. Andrew and Dalish, Dorset, 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Gray, of Gray and 
Kinfauns, and late curate of Heckmondike, 
Yorkshire. 

At Croydon, the Hon. George Anderson 
Pelham, aged 49, only brother of Lord Yarbo- 
rough. 

In Addison-road, the Hon. Geo. Barrington, 
Captain in the Royal Navy, in his 40th year, 
second son of the late and brother to the pre- 
sent Viscount Barrington. 

At Tunbridge Weils, in his 56th year, Major- 
Genera! Francis Hepburn, late of the 3rd Re- 
giment of Foot Guards. 

At the house of his brother, the Hon. and 
Rev. R. B. Stopford, Cloisters, Windsor Cas- 
tle, the Earl of Courtown, K.P., aged 7. 

in Ficet-street, b. Troughton, Esq., F.R.S.L. 
and E., F.R.A.S,, &c. aged 81; 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


CORNWALL. 


Truro.—The foundation stone of the 
Column to be erected in this place in 
honour of Richard Lander, the traveller 
in Africa, has been laid with suitable 
ceremonies. The Provincial Lodge of 
Freemasons having been invited to at- 
tend on the occasion, held their annual 
meeting then, instead of the 24th, the 
feast of St. John the Baptist. They 
proceeded to the spot, where a plat- 
form was erected for the ladies. The 
D.P.G.M. addressed to the assembly a 
very eloquent speech, which was fol- 
lowed by a very excellent address from 
Mr. Ellis, P.G.S. H. Willyams, Esq., 
chairman of the Lander Committee, also 
addressed the assembly, thanking the 
lodge for their assistance, which was ac- 


knowledged by the D.P.G.M. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Tavistock Visiting Society.—A_ pros- 
pectus has been issued in ‘Tavistock for 
establishing a society in that town which 
should have for its object the moral and 
religious education of the children of the 
poor. To effect these desirable ends it 
is proposed to divide the town into dis- 
tricts, appointing two visitors to each, 
who are to visit the houses of the poor, 
and to recommend to the committee of 
superintendence proper objects for the 
society's aid. His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford has become the patron of the 
society, and contributed liberally to its 
funds. 

HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. Dean, who is employed in raising 
the guns, &c., from the wreck of the 
Royal George, had his attention lately 
drawn by some fishermen to an object 
under water, which they could not make 
out, but which they thought was copper 
or brass, as it left marks of those metals 
on the ropes with which they endea- 
voured to sweep it; it was lying in four 
fathoms, at low water, and not far from 
Arrow Bank. Mr. Dean, on going down 
with his diving apparatus, soon disco- 
vered it to be the muzzle of a gun, stick- 
ing upright in the mud, with about four 
feet above the bottom, and fixing his 
chains to it, had no difficulty in drawing 
it out, and getting it on board his craft, 
It turned out to be a brass twelve 





pounder, ten feet long, and weighing 
thirty-one cwt., of most elaborate finish, 
and in high preservation. It was cast 
at Amsterdam in 1637, and bears the 
arms of Brabant upon it, with lions for 
supporters, and surmounted with the 
crown of Charlemagne, while the breech 
is ornamented with fleur de lis. On in- 
quiry, we find that about forty years 
since, Beale, a fisherman of this town, 
crept up, after much perseverance, a 
heavy piece of ordnance, about a furlong 
from the wreck of the Royal George, 
and with the assistance of a vessel, en- 
deavoured to convey it into shallow wa- 
ter; but when near the Arrow Bank, 
the slings near the breech gave way, 
and they lost it, nor could they ever fix 
a fastening on it again. This is doubt- 
less the same gun, and there being six 
feet of mud at the spot, will account for 
its upright position. In all probability, 
it was lost from some Dutch man-of-war, 
either in taking her guns in from, or 
putting them into a small craft along- 
side.— Hampshire Telegraph. 


KENT, 


A perfect specimen of geological trans- 
formation was discovered at Sandgate a 
few days ago. A tree 14 feet long, the 
fibres of which bespeak it to have been 
either of the cedar species or a saplin 
oak, was found embedded in the ar 
stone rock, 20 feet from the surface. A 
portion of the specimen exhibits a petri- 
faction of the timber, combined with a 
substance of Kentish rag-stone.— Dover 
Telegraph. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The tedious inquiry into the causes of 
the disturbances at Wolverhampton has 
been brought to a conclusion; and, in 
candour and justice, we must acknow- 
ledge that the conduct of the populace, 
both previously to and after reading the 
Riot Act, has been proved, upon most 
respectable evidence, to have been ex. 
ceedingly violent and outrageous. We 
do not know why Sir Frederic Roe 
should have wished to conduct the in- 
quiry in private. It is now quite evi- 
dent that it was not with the intention 
of favouring the magistrates or the mi- 
litary, whose defence against the charges 
made by the demagogues of the Political 
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Unions was quite strong enough to bear 
the light of day. The case of both civil 
and military authorities would have 
been seriously prejudiced by a private in- 
quiry, because the public would have be- 
lieved that course to have been adopted 
for no other purpose than to smother 
the truth; whereas the open investi- 
gation which Lord John Russell most 
properly ordered, has afforded them the 
opportunity of clearing themselves in 
the eyes of the public opinion as rapidly 
as the evidence which establishes their 
justification could be carried to all parts 
of the kingdom on the wings of the 
Press. 
YORKSHIRE. 


Disinterment of ancient Trees.—Curi- 
osity was somewhat excited lately to- 
wards the probable condition in ancient 
times of the ground on which the north- 
western portion of the town (Shetlield) 
has so long been built, in consequence 
of the discovery of two very large 
trees in the excavation designed for 
the tank of a gasometer in Love-lane. 
These remains lie embedded in stiff 
argillaceous mud, under soft blue clay, 
and about fifteen feet below the surface. 
The tree first uncovered lies in a direc- 
tion from S.W. towards N. E. sand appears 
to have been not less than 25 to 30 feet in 
height, and fiom 15 to 18 inches in 
diameter at the bottom; the other, 
which lies at the foot of the last men- 
tioned, appears about the same size ; but 
it is as yet only partially exposed; both 
appear to have been oaks, and the fibre, 
though dyed black, appears but little in- 
jured; they had upon them, when first 
found, several large boughs, which the 
workmen have chopped off; the bark 
also remains in some places. It is 
worthy of remark, that near the thicker 
end of one of the trunks a considerable 
portion of the wood has been evidently 
cut away, as if an attempt had been 
made to fell the tree. The blue clay, 
as well as the less adhesive substratum 
in which the timber occurs, contains 
considerable quantities of vegetable 
exuvia in different stages of decay. At 
what period or under what circumstances 
these remains were submerged, we are 
unable to say. ‘“ Belike they have lain 
there ever since Noah's Flood,” said one 
of the excavators ; we should think they 
were not gute soold as that. Certainly 


several centuries at least must have 
passed away since these now so pro- 
foundly prostrated trunks stood erect 
in the pride of vigorous treehood ; but 
whether they grew on the spot where 
they now lie, or were washed thither by 
one of the great floods to which the Don 
appears in all ages to have been subject, 
are questions scarcely less difficult to 
solve, than would be the inquiry as to 
whose axe effected the cutting on the 
side of one of the trunks.—Sheffie/d 
Mercury. 
IRELAND. 


The gross produce of the Customs in 
Ireland in 1834 was 1,746,199/. 4s. 5d., 
and of i:xcise duties 1,961,057/. 3s. 7d. 


Public Highways.—We believe it is 
not generally known that there are very 
few highways stopped up by justices, and 
other roads made in lieu thereof, which, 
if inquired into, would not turn out to 
be illegally done. At the last quarterly 
sessions at Chester, the justices there 
assembled decided that if any person 
stopped up an ancient highway, and in 
lieu of the same made another road 
(however commodious to the public the 
new road might be), yet should it after- 
wards appear that the person obtaining 
the order was not at the time vested 
with the fee of the land upon which the 
new road was made, the dedication to 
the public of the new road, in lieu of 
the ancient one, would be void; and of 
course the order would be voidable, and 
the public would be entitled to resume 
the occupancy of the old road at any 
subsequent time. This question is of 
great importance to all persons who have 
heretofore obtained orders of justices for 
diverting public roads; for instance, if 
a person is in the apparent possession of 
an estate, and such person shall not be 
vested with the fee, but only be tenant 
for years, for life, or in tail—or the es- 
tate is incumbered, and he has only the 
equity of redemption, such person can- 
not legally dedicate without every other 
person, having an interest in the pro- 
perty, joining in such dedication. We 
apprehend, therefore, that there are few 
diversions of roads made legally, for 
want of proper parties joining in the 
dedication, and we know not how the 
matter can be remedied. 











